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Arr. L—WHAT IS THE RESURRECTION ? 


Is THE RESURRECTION the persistence of life through that state 
which we call death—the non-destruction at death of our per- 
sonality? Is it the restoration to life of the body—the soul 
discarded at the moment of death? Is it the reorganization 
into their original bodily form and state of the atoms of which 
the human frame had once been composed? Is it the springing 
forth of a new body from the disintegrated body, as the grain 
by germination grows out of the decaying kernel of corn from 
which it derives its origin, the oneness being genetic, the persist- 
ence of species? Is it the re-appearance of the original body— 
identical therewith, but not necessarily composed of the same 
particles of matter—an absolute sameness of organic condition, 
to secure which the employment of the same particles are not 
essential? Is it the conversion of our bodies, which are cor- 
ruptible, into an incorruptible state? Is it the carrying away 
with itself by the soul at death of a spiritualized organic body 
through which, in its pre-spiritualized condition, the soul had 
wrought, and which alone as such had come within the seope of 
our consciousness? Is or is not the Bible declaration of the 
fact of the resurrection simply a mode of expressing the im- 
mortality of the soul? Is a spiritual body spirit, or must it be 
composed of matter? 

The reader must remember that this is only a paper, not a 
book. We have not space for the formal discussion of half a 
score or more of theories, but only to find, if possible, some safe 
and rational standing-ground. The aim of much that we shall 
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say will be the removal of false and blinding conceptions, so that 
the doctrine may be permitted to rest on its merits. 

This, however, we need to say just at this point, that the 
affirmations of the Bible in regard to the resurrection proclaim 
an event that is something other and more than the entrance of 
the soul upon an eternal state. For any one to maintain that 
Paul in the fifteenth chapter of his first letter to the Corinthi- 
ans was simply insisting on the doctrine of an hereafter, show- 
ing us that death is not annihilation, would be in the most 
extreme sense absurd. Did we find in the Bible simply some 
detached passages in which terms were employed that etymo- 
logically would express more than the mere conception of a life 
after death, some doubt might be entertained as to the real 
teachings of the Scriptures. But here we have an argument, 
an historical, theological, and philosophical argument in behalf 
of the doctrine. 

Paul tells us that Christ died; that he was raised from the 
dead on the third day; and that as an evidence of his resurrec- 
tion he was seen by different persons at different times. To 
deny the resurrection ; he tells us, we must deny the proven fact 
of Christ’s resurrection, and to deny the resurrection of Christ 
would be a rejection or denial of the entire gospel scheme. 
Then he triumphantly re-affirms the resurrection of Christ, 
joining with it this great truth, that he was “ the first-fruits of 
them that slept.” A little further on he hears the doubter Bay, 
“Tlow are the dead raised? And with what body do they 
come?” Tow can a dead body be raised? Death has come 
and the body has parted with life, whence and how the resur- 
rection? He then gives his argument drawn from the interme- 
diation of death in the perpetuation of being in the vegetable 
kingdom. After telling us that the resurrection body will 
be a spiritual body he reaches the grand consummation that 
“we shall all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye, at the last trump: for the trumpet shall sound, and the 
dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed. 
For this corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal 
must put on immortality.” Then the shout, “ Death is swal- 
lowed up in victory! O death, where is thy sting?” 

Paul, who is always severely logical, would not employ 
words like these in stating the doctrine of the immortality of 
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the soul. Though his intellectual conceptions are always clear 


and vivid, his logic is never sacrificed to the poetry. HHeisa 
prince of reasoners, and his imagery never buries up his argu- 


ment. 

There is no other doctrine of the Bible more plainly stated 
than that of the resurrection of the dead; there is no other 
doctrine in which the dogmatic statement is so elaborately dis- 
cussed and enforced by argument. Paul even says to us that 
to reject this is to reject the historic Christ, and to fling back 
from us all the provisions of the Gospel. And yet there is no 
other teaching of Scripture on which more doubt has been 
expressed. Very largely the Church itself practically assumes 
its unimportance, if, indeed, it be not interpenetrated with the 
thought of its unreality. Notwithstanding Paul’s insistence of 
the fundamental character of this doctrine, making it the basis 
of the Gospel, making it also to contain the highest hopes of a 
redeemed soul, it is not one of the great themes of the pulpit 
employed in evangelizing the world. It is not handled asa 
specific spiritual truth to take hold upon the minds and con- 
sciences of men. for this two reasons are apparent: 1) There 
are no general clear convictions of the nature of the resurrec- 
tion itself. The subject is so thoroughly shrouded in mystery 
that men hesitate to declare it as a revealed truth. 2) As 
growing out of the fact just stated there is a wide-spread belief 
that science, in its determinations, interposes to the doctrine 
objections of great weight, if, indeed, they be not fatal to its 
claims. 

If Paul’s teachings and science seem to antagonize each 
other we need surely to proceed with great deliberation. The 
subject becomes a grave problem. It is better to be silent than 
to be rash—to teach nothing rather than to teach possible error. 
In view of the internal evidence of the supernatural origin of the 
Bible and the divine commission of Paul as a teacher of the 
supernatural, the scientist should hesitate to issue a pronuncia- 
mento against so plain a declaration of the New Testament. 
And the biblical scholar, if wise, will be equally cautious about 
provoking a quarrel with the scientist. But if there be any 
antagonism, where is the battle-ground? The Christian is a 
theist. He holds to the infallibility of nature. God is the 
Creator of the universe, and he has not and could not put an 
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untruth into it. The Christian also maintains that the Bible is 
God’s word. The great Author does not and cannot proclaim 
an untruth there. The divine works and the divine word may 
be diverse, covering different spheres of divine thought and 
purpose, but they cannot contradict each other. But to say that 
nature could not utter a falsehood—that it is an expression of 
the absolute thought and infinite will of the infinite Creator, 
is not the same as saying that science is necessary truth. God 
ordained nature ; man created science. Science is man’s concep- 
tion of creation, his reading of nature. Are his readings infal- 
lible? Has not the scientist been compelled at different times 
either to abandon or modify nearly every theory he has an- 
nounced? It therefore becomes him to be modest in his claims. 
The ground on which he stands is too uncertain for very pro- 
nounced dogmatism. Thus nature is one thing—the embodi- 
ment of absolute truth—but science, man’s notion of nature, 
may be quite another thing. 

If the Bible is God’s word, which we hold it to be, it is infal- 
lible; but theology is man’s interpretation of the Bible; and 
surely much of this is not infallible. If it were infallible, all 
theological creeds would be true, though they contradicted 
one another at every point. All this leads us to say that the 
battle-ground is not the common ground occupied by nature and 
the Bible, but the common ground occupied by science and 
theology. It is a human battle-ground. If this be a conflict 
who is wrong? Has the theologian put a false meaning into 
the teachings of Scripture, or the scientist made an erroneous 
reading of nature? Or may not both have failed to find the 
truth? Science may contradict the Bible and still the Bible be 
true, and it will continue to contradict the Bible until it (science) 
becomes on accurate expression of the law of nature. The 
liability of error in translating nature into terms of truth is even 
greater than in the translation of the Bible into theological 
formula. Both efferts have often failed, and the end is not yet. 
May not the Bible student have erred in his conception of the 
resurrection, and hence have held up before the scientific world 
a theory that deserves to be rejected? And if the theory be 
false or untrue to fact, and yet maintained as biblical, must not 
the result be the undermining of the authority of the Scriptures 
among scientists, provided they succeed in correctly interpreting 
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nature? In rejecting the resurrection the scientist may simply 
be denying the false readings of the theologian. And on the 
other hand, may not the student of nature have been hasty in 
his conclusions in dignifying by the appellation of law only a 
half truth, catching a glimpse of the order prevailing in the 
material world, but failing to fathom the depths of nature’s 
movements ? 

No one has found any ground for the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion in the system of nature. On this subject, so far as we can 
discover, there is almost profound silence, not a clear prophetic 
voice from any of its deep chambers of truth. The resurrection 
body may not differ from the natural body more radically than : 
does the butterfly from the caterpillar, but the organic trans- 
formations in the lepidoptera are understood, the processes have 
been observed, we are acquainted with the law through which 
such strange changes are brought about. These forces, like 
all other forces, are a mystery, but the order of nature is 
plainly read. But all search in nature for the order or forces 
to bring about the resurrection of the dead utterly fails. We 
are ready, therefore, to admit and assume that the resurrection ae 
of the human body is non-scientific. We do not say that it is 
unscientifie—opposed to science 





but that science has not de- pnd 
tected it,and has no right to speak on the question. If the 
dead shall be raised the event will not come within the scope / 
of any law of nature which we can find, or be due to any of the | 
forces which the scientist has discovered. If provided for in 
nature the energies lie down in depths too profound to be 
reached by the scalpel of the anatomist or the bioplasm of 
which the biologist tells us. So far as we know to-day, or care 
to assume, the resurrection is a miraculous event having to do, ( 
not with the functions of nature as subservient to the purposes 
of the present state, but a sphere of divine government beyond 
and extraneous to the conditions that invest our life here. + 
But by treating the resurrection as a miracle do we not, after 
all, array science against this doctrine? In a miracle is nature 
reversed? Such is the more common conception of a miracu- i 
lous act, but it involves or admits that which it is wholly 
unnecessary to assume. God has certain great purposes which 
he determined to work out in and through nature. He has 
never found it necessary, for the accomplishment of the end 
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sought, to deviate in tle least particular from the order estab- 
lished. But the scope of nature’s laws, and the extent of power 
employed, however wide and great, were not infinite, for nature 
itself is finite. It would be absurd to maintain that nature ex- 
hausts God’s plans and sphere of action. It is only one of an 
infinite number of possible spheres. There is room then for the 
divine Being to perform acts without touching any of the laws 
or forces of nature—either without employing these forces under 
natural law orsuspending law. The universe, for that for which 
God constituted it, may move forward without the slightest inter- 
ruption, and yet the supreme Being be at work in domains which 
to us, in our order, may be strictly and wholly miraculous. 
Who shall say that the Almighty is not constantly thus at work 
—that the physical universe is not the smallest fraction of the 
domain of his activity? A miracle is an event to produce 
which nature makes no provision. It is not anti-natural, but 
extra-natural; if an ax ascend from the bed of a stream to its 
surface the force of gravity is not suspended, but some other 
power, through a visible or invisible agency, effects the change. 
Nature itself is a gr 
of forces. In the ascent of the sap in the trees, or the rise of a 


eat system of interaction and counteraction 


projectile shot into the air, or the construction of a tower peer- 
ing into the sky, there is no disturbance of the forces of the 
iat keeps a planet from fall- 
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material world. The momentum t 
ing to the sun does not disturb the law of gravitation. The 
conversion of water into steam through the power of heat does 
not set aside the principle of liquidity. Man is a sovereign 
because he can in unnumbered ways change the trend of nature 
and make it do his bidding, and yet nature does not give up one 
of her forces or surrender a simple law. It is only thus that 
that which is most potent prevails over forces which operate in an 
opposite direction ; it does not annihilate them. If this be true 
in the domain of nature or human activity, it cannot be less true 
when the power is Divine, When Christ converted the water 
into wine he did not interfere with the genesis of the grape or 
the fermentation of its juice, he simply performed an act that 
was independent of the laws of the natural world. When 
Lazarus was raised from the dead tle law of the genesis of a 
human body, by virtue of which successive generations of men 
make their appearance on the earth, was not appealed to; the act 
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was purely extra-natural, God simply employed resources he 
had not embodied in the forces of the created universe. The 
system of nature, therefore, however thoroughly studied, will 
throw no light on a miracle, and cannot possibly stand in the way 
of the performance of a miracle. Thus simply, a miracle occurs 
in a divine realm which nature does not cover. You cannot 
explain a miracle by any thing you find in nature, because the 
producing energy lies outside of the order of nature’s forces. 

“Tt is sown a natural body ; it is raised a spiritual body. If 
there is a natural body there is also a spiritual body... . Flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God. ... The dead 
shall be raised incorruptible.” 

We are, whenever that may be, to possess incorruptible 
bodies. In denying to flesh and blood the inheritance of the 
kingdom of God we are taught that corruptibility is ineompat- 
ible with the heavenly state. Sometime, somehow, we are to 
be clothed with a spiritual body. 

The deepest mystery to us to-day is the nature of a spiritual 
body. That which we desire most to know, and which is the 
central theme of this paper, is most profoundly hidden from 
our view. Though we may not be able to reach an ultimate 
conception of the reality of the spiritual body, we may per- 
haps brush away some false and misleading notions. The vice 
of theology has been in affirming the resurrection body to be 
what it is not, and hence to cover the doctrine with odium. 
It is not the body as known to us through our senses and in our 
conscious experience, and yet it is a body, a material entity with 
which the soul is to be associated in its final existence. 

The resurrection body is not spirit. Spirit has not form ; it 
does not occupy space. It is as formless as thought. The fun- 
damental conception of spirit as distinguished from matter is, 
that it is being possessing intensive, not extensive, magnitude. 
It has no spatial relations; it does not possess length, breadth, 
and thickness, and hence of itself alone cannot have position. 
Body, however you consider it, must consist of matter. 

Matter possesses extension or occupies space, while mind has no 
such property.* 

If we regard mind as a magnitude, it must be regarded as an 
intensive magnitude, which admits of no measurement.t 


* Dr. Carpenter, Human Physiology + Lewes, Problem of Life and Mind. 
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Material existences must exist in space, no doubt, but intellect- 
ual existences may be neither in space nor out of space; they 
may have no relations to space at all.* 

The statement that the soul is nowhere will excite the ridicule 
of the unreflecting. We cannot scruple to make that affirmation, 
whatever the award of thoughtless derision. That which exists 
in space may not have its whereabouts in space. t 

Our mental experiences, our feelings, and our thoughts have 
no extension in space, no place, no form, no outline, ho mechan- 
ical division of parts, and we are incapable of attending to any 
thing mental till we shut out all this. f 

Extension cannot be predicated of mind without also being 
predicated of thought, and to ascribe it to either would lead to 
the wildest absurdities.§ . 

Strictly speaking, an unembodied spirit, or pure mind, has no 
relation to place. Whereness (ubiety) is a pure relation, the re- 
lation of body to body. Cancel body, annihilate matter, and 
there is no Aere or there. | 

Place is a relation of extension, and extension is a property of 
matter, but that which is wholly abstracted from, and in speaking 
of which we deny that it has any properties in common therewith, 
can in itself be subject to none of its conditions; and we might 
as well say of a pure spirit that it is hard, heavy, or red, or that 
it is a cubic foot in dimensions, as to say that it is here or there, 

Says Taylor, continuing the same discussion, 6 whi n spirit 
comes into mysterious relation with matter,’ as quoted by 
Cocker, “by means of a corporeal lodgment, it brings itself 
into alliance with the various properties of the external world, 
and takes a share in its conditions. Thenceforth mind ocen- 
pies one place at one time.” 

Lange says, “ Tlie human being, it is probable, cannot exist 
as pure spirit. A vehicle or form, perhaps an organization, 
may be necessary to its action.” This last statement is a radical 
one; we sliall not discuss it. 

Now, whatever the spiritual body may be, it is not spirit. If 
there be substance which, in distinction from matter, we may 
call spirit, as is so evident to us, manifesting itself in cognitions, 
feelings, volitions; such substance being the basis of all attri- 
butes, it must be utterly devoid of any and all of the properties 
which we ascribe to body. 

* Jevons, Principles of Science. 

+ R. W. Hamilton, Revealed Doctrine of Future Rewards and Punishments. 
Bain, Mind and Body. § Cocker, Hand-book of Philosophy. 
Cocker. © Taylor, Physical Theory of Another Thfe. 
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A spiritual body must be composed of matter. It is spirit- 
ual in that it is wholly the servant of the spirit. In our pres- 
ent state the body is both a condition for the action of mind 
and an obstruction in the action of mind. In the higher reali 
of our being, in the nervous system, is there the link that con- 
nects the mind with the material world? As yet no other 
bridge between the mental and material has been found. The 
body may be conceived to be absolute in its spiritualized fune- 
tions when it supplies the spirit with a complete medium of 
knowledge of, and action in, the material universe. As now 
constituted the body possesses many other offices which obscure 
and restrict the mental purpose. It is the seat of the appetites 
and passions which cloud the intellectual world and darken the 
spiritual. The body is a weight, not a chariot. The wings of 
our intellectual life are overburdened; we flounder on the 
earth, we do not soar into the heavens of light and truth. 

The resurrection body will be free from all the disabilities 
to which the present body is subject. It will not be the seat 
of passions ; it will not involve us in temptations; it will not 
draw our gaze away from the entrancing realms of truth; it 
will not drag the soul down into bestial experiences; it will 
not obscure the throne of intinite knowledge and beatifie joy ; 
it will not arrest the growth of spiritual energies ; we shall not 
see through a glass darkly, but face to face; we shall know, 
not in part, but even as we are known. Dwelling above and 
apart from all the sources of imperfection, the spiritual body 
will not turn our gaze downward ; it will not be the servant of 
evil, but through it the soul will continually rise to sublimer 
heights. 

It would not be heresy to affirm, though we might not be 
able to prove the statement true, that the infinite Spirit is the 
only unenabodied spirit. When the great moral code was pro- 
claimed on Sinai the Almighty said to us, “ Thou shalt not 
make unto thee any graven image [to attempt to represent him] 


or any likeness of any thing that is in heaven above, or that is 
in the earth beneath, or that is in the water under the earth.” 
Why? Because God has no form. An infinite spirit cannot 
take on form. But every thing that is said about angels is 
consistent with the view that they have form. When em- 


ployed as messengers they appeared with form. Like unto 
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Jesus after tle resurrection they could make themselves visible 
or invisible. To hold of them, as of Christ, that when visible 
it was an optical illusion would be to make revelation itself an 
illusion. And if man in the resurrection is to be clothed with 
a body the angels must possess bodies, for Jesus has said that 
we shall be as the angels in heaven. 

It clearly appearing that the resurrection body cannot be 
spirit, that it must have form, and hence be material, we con- 
front the question put by Paul, “ With what manner of body 


79 


shall we come? We are told that a literal or actual resur- 
rection is rendered impossible by the laws of nature; to many 
people it appears to be conclusively proven that the laws of 
nature flatly contradict this tenet of the Christian Church. If 
this is a seeming conflict between the two it is necessary care- 
fully to review the whole subject. There ought not to be any 
apparent contradiction. If science and the interpretation of 
the Scriptures are irreconcilable one of the two must be at fault. 

Although it is impossible to prove, yet it would be irrational 
to doubt, in the present state of knowledge, that under the law 
of the circulation of matter between the mineral, vegetable, and 
animal kingdoms the same particles of matter become succes- 
sively constituents of different huinan bodies. Admitting this 
to be a law of nature it would be absurd to hold that the same 
particles, more or less, miglit not or would not be constituents 
of different human bodies at the time of death. At any rate, 
to find the possibility of the resurrection in any supposed or 
necessary exception to the law stated above, would put the 
Church at a disadvantage, and open the way to a certain rejec- 
tion of God’s word. Christian thinkers have no reason to hold 
that scientists have failed to read correctly the operations of 
nature, so far as they relate to the circulation of matter. 

In what does the identity of the human body consist? It is 
evidently easier to answer the question when put negatively— 
in what does it not consist? We will at once clear the field in 
part by saying that it does not consist of identity of atoms. To 
speak of God’s gathering up on the morning of the resurrec- 
tion tle scattered dust from all parts of the earth, bringing the 
particles back into original association—for what is too great 
for him to dot—is a sublime order of poetry in the most 


astonishing field of the imagination, but it is not Scripture. 
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Our purpose just here is to show that such a theory has no 
foundation from whatever rational point of view it may be con- 
sidered. The only identity that can be claimed or affirmed is 
organic identity. Now atomic identity is not organic ideutity, 
nor is it essential to organic identity. 

It will be evident to any one giving a moment’s thought to 
the subject that the identity of a living organism does not 
depend on the presence of the same particles of matter. The 
identity of an inorganic mass must be atomic. Replace the 
particles by others, and the identity is gone; it is a new or dif- 
ferent object. But even this is not always true when the 


reality depends on some special relation. There is a class of 


the inorganic in which identity does not require unchangeable- 
ness of particles. The Hudson River is the same river it was 
thousands of years ago. The flowing water, chased onward by 
new floods of water, does not destroy the identity of the stream. 
Indeed, this incessant change is essential to its existence as a 
river. Damupthe mouth, or otherwise make the water a stable 
mass, and it would cease to be a river. To be is to change. 
Atomic stability would be destruction. While something is 
stable it is not the water of which the river is composed. 

We come nearer to the principle or reality we are seeking 
when we turn to the vegetable kingdom. The tree that has 
been growing a hundred years is the same tree it was a cent- 
ury ago. It is larger than it then was; it contains new 
material ; the greater part of the mass has been added in that 
time. It stands, it may be, as a memorial-tree planted as such 
long ago, carrying the thoughts back in history to some special 
event it was intended to commemorate. It is not the same 
tree through a figure of speech, but literally, as when first it 
made its appearance. Something has persisted during all this 
time. The original tree has not faded out of existence, nor 
has it been enveloped and hidden from sight by the subsequent 
growth, but it is the same tree, of larger dimensions and of 
more years. Some of the trees standing to-day in the garden 
of Gethsemane, it is conjectured, are the very trees under which 
Jesus prostrated himself and breathed out the agony of his soul. 

The man at seventy has the same body he had at birth. 
Not more certainly is he the same being mentally than he is 
physically. When it is said we have a new body every seven 
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years the terms employed are not used with scientific accuracy. 
It may be true that seven years isa long enough period for 
the entire replacement of the old material of the body with 
material that is new. In some portions of the body the changes 
may be manifold. But a new body is not originated, only 
new constituents taking the place of those which had served 
their purpose. It is apparent that the constituents may change 
an indefinite number of times without in the least affecting the 
fact of identity. The growth of the mind, the greater vigor 
of its powers, the new thoughts awakened, and the new spirit 
cherished, all of this, with the most radical changes that 
can be imagined, would not in the least degree impair the iden- 
tity of the soul. In every progressive mental life potentiality 
is continually passing up into distinct discriminating mental 
power, but there is no loss of identity. No greater changes 
ean take place in the body, and they are no more radical in 
their power to revolutionize our being. 

Then what is the human body? It is not a definite quantity 
of matter—no more no less of fixed constituents—no portion 
of which can be replaced without destruction of the ideal mass. 
Sickness emaciates, health gives fullness and greater quantity. 
One dies without previous physical depletion; another after 
lingering illness in which the frame has become but little more 
than a skeleton. Rather is the body a complex organic unit 
composed of matter wrought into a specific form, such form 
being the manifestation of a plan in which physical individuality 
is realized. That which is vital is not the presence of particular 
particles in exclusion of other particles of like nature, but a dis- 
tinctive organic reality imposed in the generation of the body 
itself. It is organic physical potentiality ; or rather, in this 
potentiality is the individual included. This potentiality deter- 
mines that which is specific and unique in the body as it grows 
up to maturity. The child has a physical nature, in which is 
involved the height, form, features, color of the hair, com- 
plexion, and all that is peculiar in the physical manhood. No 
other human body is just like this, though of the same weight 
and same class of particles. Back of the constituent atoms 
there is something that employs the atoms to realize an organic 
end, which organic end is the body. In the identity of the 
body it is wholly indifferent which of the innumerable particles 
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of available oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, nitrogen, calcium, 
phosphorus, etc., shall be employed; organically the result is 
the same, the body is the same. But it must be noted that 
identity does not consist simply in a persistence of purpose, 
but that this persistence is provided for in the organic entity 
of the body itself. Thus there is a decided fallacy in the oft- 
used illustration of persistent identity in the claim that the 
knife with a new blade was the same knife as before the orig- 
inal blade was removed. The plan of the knife might be the 
same, but as an object it was purely mechanical ; the new blade 
did not grow out of any potentiality in the knife, it was added 
from a foreign source by an extraneous power. 

The human body not only grows through a law of change, 
but maintains its existence through a law of change. In order 
for it to be, there must be a devitalization of particles, and the 
place of such particles must be supplied through vitalization 
by other particles. Stop this process for a single moment and 
death ensues. Now it cannot be that that which produces and 
conserves being, in the act of preserving destroys. Is living 
dying? To be a body there must be the organic flow; and 
would it not be sheer nonsense to say that that which is essen- 
tial to the body is its destruction? Thus we see that the special 
bodily constituents are incidental, but that there is a physical 
changeless individuality up to the time of death. It makes no 
difference whence the body receives its nourishment. The food 
may be derived from either hemisphere or the islands of the 
sea. This does not in the slightest degree influence the fact of 
our identity. 

In the midst of all the changes which are constantly taking 
place there is that, then, which does not change. During the 
absence of a friend, for a score of years dwelling on another 
continent, there remains that which, in his features, complexion, 
and other individual physical conditions, enables us to recog- 
nize him as the same person after this long lapse of time. No 
change in bodily identity. The hand grasped in parting is 
again grasped in meeting. We look into the same eyes and 
listen to the same voice. 

There is no occasion for partiality for the special constituents 
of our bodies at any time or period of our lives. Indeed, we 
could not identify them even with the most powerful micro- 
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scope. One particle of carbon answers our purpose as well as 
another. The bodily structure is not affected, whatever may be 
the souree of the supply. And as it is wholly a matter of in- 
difference now, it must also be in the morning of the resurrec- 
tion. There can be no occasion for demanding any principle 
in the establishment of the identity of the resurrection body 
with the body the soul now inhabits beyond that which per- 
vades our being from the period of birth to that of death. To 
insist on more than this is irrational. Does not this exposition 


throw light on some questions ? 


1. It relieves the subject of the insurmountable difficulty of 


selection of particles for the compositiomof the resurrection body. 
If the identity were atomic, which atoms would be taken, those 
comprising the body at the moment of death or at some other 
time preceding this event ? If an entire physical change oecurs 
on an average once in seven years, the aggregate amount of mat- 
ter through life may be more than ten times greater than at 
any one period of time. Why select, as is commonly done, the 
particles constituting the body at death? The separation of 
soul and body results in complete dissolution of our physical 
frame. Its constituent elements enter into new combinations, 
chemical, vegetable, animal. They join the great flow of 
material being that will never cease while the present order 
eontinues. No one ean give a valid reason for the revitaliza- 
tion of one set of particles rather than another. As all could 
not be employed an arbitrary choice is made. 

2. Atomic identity creates an unnecessary issue with science. 
It is theology making a senseless war upon science, not science 
assailing revelation. ‘To put into the doctrine of identity more 
than science demands is to invite opposition, and create the cer- 
tainty of the rejection of Scripture. It is surely an unscien- 
tific method of explaining a sublime fact of divine providence. 
When the Scriptures take us into the fields of nature the mean- 
ing often can be determined only by listening to nature’s voice. 

3. The real body, as an organic reality, is removed from the 
liabilities of accident, and from being marred by untoward 
conditions. If the body loses nothing as to its identity from 
childhood to old age, any modification of outward form from 
sickness, from want, from accident, from any external disturb- 
ing cause, does not touch the organic plan, or set aside the pur- 
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pose of supplying the soul with a material personal link with 
the domain of God’s works. It makes no difference whether 
the person dies in old age or in middle life or in childhood, it is 
the same incorruptible body through which the activities of the 
spirit are exerted. 

4, There is now a spiritual, an incorruptible, body. There is 
that in our physical being which is permanent, which is not 
subject to forces producing waste. Final and formal causes 
underlie every class of objects, and are essential to every con- 
crete thing. When God ordained man he made him for a pur- 
pose, and that purpose was to be reached through a definite 
system. Every human being is constructed according to a plan 
that looks forward to and takes in the complex unit of body 
and spirit in a final, complete, and glorious personality. That 
which is sensuous in a human body comes far short of compris- 
ing all that is essential to such body. There is an ideal end, 
and a specific mode of realizing the end which are funda- 
mental and most real. No one fully understands what the body 
is who does not see the translueence of the final and formal— 
the purpose and the plan—in each individual body. That 
which we know through our senses comes far short of being the 
whole. Itis the changeable, the perishable, yet resting back on 
that which is unchangeable and imperishable. Ile who looks 
into the deepest realities of nature finds that on which no eye 
ean gaze and which no hand can touch. There is a changeless 
ground of all that is phenomenal, and so far as the body is con- 
cerned this will be realized in the resurrection. 

But what is death? Can there be a resurrection if the prin- 
ciples insisted upon in the foregoing discussion are to be ac- 
cepted as valid? In its final effect death is something more 
than the withdrawal of the soul from the body. It is some- 
thing more than the destruction of the vital principle. As fol- 
lowing the overthrow of the vital forces physical dissolution 


takes place in all cases not prevented by special antiseptic 
agents. The entire work of the vital forces as appearing in the 
sensuous physical being is demolished. If this be true, is there 
any thing physical remaining? Is there a body to be raised 

The body that was, existing as a concrete reality, has become 
non-existent. Resurrection is a rising again, or a coming forth 
again. It must be, not the first, but the second coming forth. 
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The first coming forth was a creation, yet with each of us under 
a law of natural genesis through a potentiality lodged in the 
race ; the second coming forth may, in like manner, be a cre- 
ation under a supernatural law. To assume that because the 
word resurrection means rising again there must be a de facto 
body awaiting the resurrection to come forth into life, would 
be subjecting a doctrine of the Bible to the uncertainties of 
etymology. To affirm, for instance, that the true theory of 
temperance is the moderate use of alcoholic stimulants because 
the word temperance means moderation, would be to construct 
a theory on the flimsiest possible basis. Whatever the etymol- 
ogy may be, every sober thinker to-day tells us that the only 
theory of temperance that is rational enforces moderation in the 
use of that which is not of itself pernicious, but total abstinence 
from that which is hurtful. But the etymology of the word 
temperance is no more unsafe as a guide than the etymology 
of the word resurrection. <A large part of the words in every 
language are used in a sense quite foreign to their original 
etymological meaning. 

If Paul is to be understood as teaching that the resurrection 
body is germinally present in the natural body after death, then 
death does not usurp complete supremacy over our physical 
nature, it merely brings us toa state of possible transformation. 
He is not giving the mode of the resurrection when he speaks 
ot the sown grain, he is only answering the objection that 
because the body dies there can be no resurrection. All nature 
in its successive movements presents to us that which is as 
strange and mysterious as the truth he is defending, A priora 
who would have looked for the origination and growth of the 
plant through the decay of the seed of a former plant? Yet 
this is God’s order of movement in the natural world. The 
seed is decomposed to furnish nutriment to the germ, the ulti- 
mate purpose of which is the production of other grain. No 
one can explain the mystery of production from the germ, 
beginning in the dissolution of the seed about the germ, any 
more than he can explain the mystery of the appearance of a 
resurrection body reaching back to and dependent on the nat- 
ural body that had been laid away in the grave. Yet the for- 
mer we accept as a fact without any misgivings under even the 
limited energies of nature; then why cavil about the truth of 
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God’s dealings with the body in the grander realin of the 
supernatural? There is one parallelism Paul draws. The 
grain that is sown is not the grain that is produced. The for- 
mer perishes, but furnishes a condition for the coming forth of 
the latter. As species they are one, just as all human beings 
under a genetic law are one; but as concrete individuals they 
are not one. In like manner is the sowing of the body and its 
resurrection. The natural is perishable, the resurrection body 
is not perishable. Were there no natural body there would be 
no spiritual body. Were there no death there would be 
no resurrection. And the resurrection is as directly connected 
with, and dependent upon the natural body subject to decay 
as the grain pr duced is connected with the sown grain. They 
are both great mysteries to be studied in the realm of death, 
but they illustrate divine plans, one not less actually or less 
wonderfully than the other. 

We must not fail to note the condition of the appearance of 
each human being on the earth. God is our creator, but he 
has established in nature a law of the production of life. Only 
under such law do the successive generations of men come 
into actual existence. The individual human person appears 
through the principle and process of traduction, in which the 
medium is psycho-physical, this complex psycho-plysical unit 
beingessential as an antecedent to our personality. The an- 
cestral determines both our physical and mental peculiarities. 
There is the heredity of both. Physical, mental, and moral 
tendencies all are transmitted. It is orthodox to hold that the 
sin of Adam has impaired the moral life of the whole race. It 
has been said that the education of the child should begin a 
hundred years before it is born. Criminal tendencies are uni- 
formly observed in the life of those who are preceded by gen- 
erations of criminals. Using the term in its broad sense there 
is something in blood. Now, the antecedent energy on which 
our life has depended was both mental and physical. It was 
not the mental and physical acting independently of each other, 
but in undivided unity. These two factors were not partners, 
each performing a separate work, or co-operating as distinct 
units to produce a single end, but as an inseparable energy 
bringing forth the complex units of our being. Does not the 


genesis of our coming throw light on our predetermined ulti- 
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mate destiny? Should not and does not the former contain in 
some sense a prophecy of the latter? Paul was profoundly 
impressed by the great truths of human life and the final 
glorious attainments of the human soul. He does not seek to 
tell us when and how the spirit shall reach its perfected state. 
Never confounding spirit with matter, wholly unlike as they 
are in their nature and purpose, yet wrought into the unit of 
a personality that can cognize the material and the spiritual, 
and in its achievements penetrate into and bring out to the 
light the mysteries of both, in triumphant notes he breaks forth 
in the glad shout, “ Death is swallowed up in victory!” 
Without attempting, on the positive side, to answer the ques- 
tion, “ What is the resurrection ?’’—for who ean traverse the 
supernatural (_-we have sought to show that rationally consid- 
ered the doctrine is not anti-scientific; that the philosophy of 
nature does not discredit it, and that in the light of the Gospel 
the sublimest hopes of the soul rest upon this glorious truth. 
When Peter, James, and Jolin accompanied the Saviour to the 
summit of that high mountain, and Moses and Elijah appeared 
unto them from out of the sky, the transfiguration of the Son 
of man, in which “his face did shine as the sun, and his gar. 
ments became white as the light,” may well be considered to be 
a manifestation of the spiritual or glorified body of Christ. 
And Jesus charged these apostles not to speak of this seene 
until the Son of man should be risen from the dead, thus con- 
necting the event with the resurrection. Were our knowledge 
of God’s plan commensurate with that of the apostle Paul; 
did we as clearly see that the whole gospel scheme was built 
on the resurrection of Christ as the first-fruits of them that 
sleep; were we able to get an adequate view of the possible 
and revealed glory of our transfigured life when the corrupt- 
ible shall put on incorruption and the mortal shall put on im- 
mortality, would not the Gospel preached by us glow with a 


radiance which it does not now possess ? 
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Arr, IL—THE COMPULSORY LOCATION OF INEFFI- 
CIENT TRAVELING PREACHERS, 


Ir a member of an Annual Conference is not a criminal to 
be expelled, nor a suitable person to be supernumerary or super- 
annuate, but docs not make—even with the utmost stretch of 
charity—a useful traveling preacher, or fill acceptably any one 
of the class of appointments at the disposal of a bishop, what 
shall be done with him ? 

Every Conference contains some “secular” in a sense that 
their minds are on their temporal affairs or outside matters 
more than upon their work. “ Inefficient,” in that wherever 


they go the churches languish and decay. ‘ Unacceptable,” 
in that no church knowing any thing about them regards it 
as a hopeful sign when they are appointed, or wishes their 
return for a second year. To appoint them at all, the place 
where they are to go must be kept secret till its name is 
read out. 

[low to dispose of them is a question as old as Methodism. 
It was alwaysa question of principle ; in our time it is a ques- 
tion of principle, precedent, and fundamental law. 

[ belieye, and shall attempt to show, that it is in principle 
essentially right for an Annual Conference to locate ministers 
without their consent and without formal trial who, without 
being physically or mentally incapacitated for the work, have 
become no longer useful, and that such location without formal 
trial is not a violation of any Restrictive Rule, and is in har- 
mony with all the analogies of Methodism. 

The question of principle is one for reasoning ; the question 
of precedent one for history; and that of the Restrictive Rules 
one of interpretation. 


I. Toe PRECEDENTS. 


Men were by the early Conferences made supernumerary or 
superannuate, by vote, either at their own request or without 
it, after representation by their brethren and speaking for 
themselves, and, generally recognizing their own condition, 
acquiesced in the judgment of the Conference. If they did 
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not the Conference fixed their relation according to its judg 
ment. This has continued without variation till the present 
day. 

In like manner, when it was reported that a brother was sec- 
ular, lazy, injuriously eccentric, or neglectful, his case was 
discussed. Sometimes he was publicly warned. Often in the 
course of the discussion he became incensed and asked a loca- 
tion : sometimes he was advised to ask a location, and, if he 
would not do so, was located without his consent. 

We learn from the manuscript minutes what was understood 
by “unacceptable, inefficient, and secular.” Among them were 
persons who utterly “neglected to visit the people ;” others 
allowed their families to violate the Discipline in dress and 
amusements ; others “ were of a sour and morose disposition ;” 
others “neglected the work for farming,” and one neglected 
his appointments while he went hunting. 

In the minutes of the Philadelphia Conference of 1800 is 
the case of H. C.; in 1806, of T. S., A. J., and D. D.; in 
1812, of R. Bs in 1816, Bishop McKendree and John Emory 
being present, there were several, one of which, D. F’., was, dis- 
cussed. 

Some “ confessed and promised amendment,” others were lo- 
eated against their will. In 1784 the Church was organized. 
In 1812 the plan for a delegated General Conference, whose 
powers were restricted by certain rules, went into effect. But 


} 


the Annual Conferences continued until 1836 to exercise these 
powers as before, and located unacceptable men without formal 
trial and by vote, in the same manner that they made others 
supernumerary or superannuate. 

Two of the members located thus, between 1816 and 1820, 
vealed to the General Conference of 1520 against the decis- 
of the Baltimore Annual Conference. The Journal of the 
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General Conference for 1820, page 188, records that it was 


be taken up.” 


moved, seconded, and carried *“ that appeals now 
It was moved, seconded, and carried “ that the appeal of Mor- 
ris Ilowe be taken up first.” After motions to refer and to 


postpone till the next day, both of which were lost, it was 
Moved and seconded, that the further consideration of this 


subject be postponed until the documents relating to the case be 
brought before the Conference. Carried. 
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The next resolution relating to the subject is vital. Jlere ap- 


pears the term “ constitutionality.” 


Resolved, etc., That the Committee on Rights and Privileges 
be instructed to inquire into the constitutionality of the location 
of traveling ministers, without their consent, by an Annual Con- 
ference, and that they report to the Conference. Signed, B, 
Waugh, T. Merritt. Carried. 


The next resolution on this subject is : 


The appeal of William Houston (No. 9) from the decision of 
the Baltimore Annual Conference was read, and it was moved 
and seconded that it be referred to the Committee on Rights and 
Privileges. Lost. 

It was moved and seconded, that the further consideration of 
the appeal of Brother Houston be deferred until the report of the 
Committee on Rights and Privileges on that subject is received. 
Lost. 

Moved, ete., that we reconsider our vote on Brother Houston’s 
business. Referred to the Committee on Rights and Privileges. 

The previous question being called for, Shall the main question 
now be put? it was carried, 

The motion for reconsideration was then put and lost. 

It was moved and seconded to lay the papers relating to 
Brother Houston’s case on the table. Carried. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Rights, ete., be discharged 
from considering the question of constitutionality referred to 
them, and that the same be now taken up in Conference. Signed, 
D. Ostrander, N. Bangs. 

A division of the question being called for, it was carried, and 
the Committee on Rights, , were accordingly discharged from 
the consideration of the question of constitutionality referred to 
them. 

The latter part of the former motion being under consideration, 
it was moved to amend it by striking out the same and substitut- 
ing the following: ‘and that the appeal of Wm. Houston be now 
taken up;” which, being accepted by the mover, the question 
was taken on it, as amended, and carried. 

The papers relating to Wm. Houston’s appeal were again read, 
as well as extracts from the Journals of the Baltimore Annual 
Conference. 


ete. 


In the course of debate the following resolution was submit- 
ted, signed by W. Capers and E. Cooper : 


Resolved, by the delegates of the Annual Conferences in Gen- 
eral Conference assembled, That they do decidedly disapprove 
the act of the Baltimore Annual Conference, by which Wm. Hous- 
ton, an infirm traveling preacher of said Conference, was located 
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against his will, no charge of immorality nor other ground of 
censure against Wm. Houston having been preferred against 
him, or in any wise pretended. 

It was moved and seconded to amend the motion by erasing 
“ decidedly disapprove ” and inserting the word “ reverse,” which 
was accepted by the mover, 

An adjournment was called for, and carried, before any vote 
was taken on the question. 


The foregoing extracts show that the question of constitu- 
tionality was deliberately thrust aside that the case of Houston 
might be decided upon its merits. If it was unconstitutional 
to locate a traveling preacher against his will all other discus- 
sion was superfluous. ; 

To meet this point it has been said it is the common practice 
of Supreme Courts to avoid deciding or discussing purely con- 
stitutional questions whenever they can. That consideration 
is not pertinent. The General Conference is not merely a 
Supreme Court; it is a supreme court, a legislature, and an 
executive body. It had before it a case confessedly of the first 
importance. It was not encumbered with constitutional busi- 
ness, had plenty of time, and most of the delegates had assisted 
in making the Restrictive Rules. 

The action then taken shows that the majority of the General 
Conference of 1820 did not think it unconstitutional to locate a 
traveling preacher without his consent if there was sufficient 
cause, and that, Too, without formal trial. Nor was the mode 
of locating him so much as mentioned in the pre weedings or in 
any resolution offered or adopted. 

The resolution adopted by the General Conference describes 
William Ilouston as “an dnfirm traveling preacher.” It also 
states that “no ground of censure” had been * preferred against 
him, or in any wise pretended.” 

The next day (see page 191 of the Journal of 1820) various 
efforts were made to modify the resolution. It was resolved 
to add to it the words “as appears from the Journal of the 
said Conference and the letter addressed to the said William 
Ilouston.” 

The Rev. Charles A. Crane, of the Illinois Conference, 
wrote to the Rev. John S. Martin, the Secretary of the Balti- 
more Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, who during the war went with the Church, South, taking 
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the old Baltimore Conference records with him, to kindly fur- 
nish a certified copy of the letter to the said William Houston, 
signed by Beverly Waugh, at that time Secretary of the Balti- 
more Conference. The letter is as follows: 


Bavrimore, March 18, 1817. 

Dear Broruer: I am directed by the Baltimore Annual Con- 
ference, in Conference assembled in this city, to inform you that 
your request to be placed in a superannuated relation to this Con- 
ference was stated and duly considered. From the embarrassed 
state of the Conference in relation to pecuniary matters, owing 
in a great degree to the number of superannuated preachers, their 
wives, widows, and children, it was thought re to add to 
the diffic ulties ‘unde r which the ‘y nece sssarily have to labor on this 
ground; therefore they did not see their way clear to grant your 
reque st. 

It was thought by some of your friends that it would be proper 
to grant you an honorable location, which was accordingly done, 
and a certificate of such location is herewith inclosed. In doing 
this the Conference was influenced by no hostile views in relation 
to your character, but conceived the measure necessary for the 
general good. Wishing you, dear brother, great peace, together 
with entire recovery of your health, we commend you to God and 
the word of his grace. 

Signed in behalf and by the order of the Baltimore Conference. 

B. Waueu, Secretary. 


Though Brother Crane was writing on the other side he fur- 
nishes conclusive evidence, on the authority of the Baltimore 
Conference itself, that they had located a s¢ck man, against 
whom they had no ,censure of any kind, without his consent. 
In the very letter in which they inform him of this they pray 
that he may recover his health. 

It was moved that the word infirm be stricken out. This 
motion was withdrawn. Then it was moved to strike out the 
whole of the resolution after the words “ his will.” That also 
was withdrawn. The record then states that there was a great 
deal of debate, but the motion to reverse was finally put and 

carried 49 to 27. 

I ascertained from some of the oldest members of the Balti- 
more Conference, who knew Mr. Houston, that he was a 
peculiar man, not acceptable, in poor health, but not so ill that 
he could not attend to many matters; one of the clas#who, 
while professing to be unwell and not willing to work, are 
tenacious about the character of their appointments—“ not 
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willing to be moved,” wishing “to stay on his farm,” and send- 
ing up “heavy claims” for support to the Conference, and 
arguing them with great persistency. 

When the case of Morris Howe was taken up, the Journal 


8ays;: 


The following resolution was submitted: 

Resolved by the deli gates of the Annual Conf rences in General 
Conference assembled, That the decision of the Baltimore Annual 
Conference, by which Morris Howe was located without his re- 
quest, ought to be, and the same is hereby reversed. Signed, 
D. Ostrander, J. Soule. 

It was moved to amend the resolution by adding, “ no sufficient 
reason therefor appearing on the records in the said case.” Signed, 
J. Emory, P. P. Sandford. 

The question was taken on the amendment and carried. 

Finally, on the 27th, the resolution as amended was carried. 


This shows that in the opinion of that body had a sufficient 
reason appeared in the records of the said case it would have 
been constitutional to locate him against his consent, without 
formal trial, for there is no pretense that formal trial was had 
in the case. 

Of Morris Howe nothing further is heard. But the Balti- 
more Conference located William Houston a second time, and 
he appealed to the General Conference of 1828. The Baltimore 
Conference had done two things. It had deprived William 
Houston of his claims upon the funds of the Conference, and 
it had located him again without his consent. After a full 
debate, in which it was set forth that William Houston was 
infirm, the decision was reversed by 102 members voting in 
the affirmative and 53 in the negative. Sut on account of 
the facts which are herein assigned as to his peculiarities and 
means, the Conference, by so large a majority that no count 
was taken, voted, on motion of Wilbur Fisk, “to confirm the 
decision of the Baltimore Conference so far as relates to depriv- 
ing William Houston of his claims upon the funds of the Con- 
ference.” 

At the General Conference of 1836 the number of appeals 
began to increase, and three appeared, which at the proper time 
had consideration. These persons having been located without 
formal trial, the question arose whether they had any right to 
appeal. The Journal says: 
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On motion of N. Bangs: 

Resolved, That a committee of five, to be called the Judiciary 
Committee, be appointed, to whom may be referred all appeals or 
complaints of any character against the acts and doings of an 
Annual Conference; and that it shall be the duty of this commit- 
tee to examine all documents committed to them, and to report 
whether, in their opinion, the complainants are legally entitled to 
be heard before this Conference, and if not, what disposition 
should be made of their case or cases, 

The Judiciary Committee appointed by J. Soule, who had 
been one of the committee to draft the Restrictive Rules, and 
knew every man in the Methodist Churel, consisted of David 
Young, 8. G. Roszel, 8. Luckey, G. Pearce (probably George 
Peck), and Manning Foree. Of this committee, S. G. Roszel 
was a member of the committee that drew the Restrictive 
Rules in 1808, and a leading member of every General Con- 
ference between 1808 and 1836, David Young, one of the best 
minds, and described by his contemporaries as most thoroughly 
versed in our Constitution, who had been a member of the 
General Conference of 1812, and of every intervening Con- 
erence except one, was the chairman. T. L. Douglass, the 
secretary of the Conference of 1836, had also been a member 
of the Conference of 1812. 

The conclusions of the committee were: 

1, That the Discipline does not prohibit an Annual Conference 
from locating one of its members without his consent. 

2. That there is no provision in the Discipline authorizing a 
person 80 located to appeal to the General Conference, nor for 
any process by which to conduct an appeal in such a case; and 
that the brethren concerned have, therefore, no legal ground to 
claim a privilege for which the Discipline under whose regula- 
tions they entered the itinerant field has made no provision. 

The General Conference of 1840 was ealled on in the most 
solemn manner to reconsider this subject. It did so, and re- 
affirmed the decision of the Conference of 1836 on both the 
above fundamental points. 

It is necessary now to detail what was done after these cases 
were disposed of by the General Conference of 1836. The 


Judiciary Committee, after making its decisions concerning the 


right of these persons to appeal, proceeded as follows: 


Your committee believe, moreover, that when it is rendered 
evident to the satisfaction of an Annual Conference, that,one of 
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its members habitually neglects those duties which he engages, on 
entering the itinerancy, to perform, while in the estimation of the 
Conference he is able to perform them, or otherwise conducts 
himself in a manner which, though not absolutely criminal in it- 
self, nevertheless renders him unacceptable to the people, and de- 
stroys his usefulness among them, he ought to be located, and 
that provision ought to be made in the Discipline for that pur- 
pose. They therefore recommend the adoption of the following, 
to be inserted as a fourth question, and its answer, immediately 
after the answer to the third question of the eighteenth section of 
chapter one of the Discipline, on fifty-fourth page: 

Question 4. What should be done with a member of an Annual 
Conference who conducts himself in a manner which renders him 
unacceptable to the people as a traveling preacher? 

Answer. When any member of an Annual Conference shall be 
charged with having so conducted himself as to render him unac- 
ceptable to the people as a traveling preacher, it shall be the duty 
of the Conference to which he belongs to investigate the case, 
and if it appear that the complaint is well founded, and he does 
not give the Conference satisfaction that he will amend, or volun- 
tarily retire, they may locate him without his consent, provided 
that he shall be at liberty to defend himself before the Conference 
in person, or by his representative; and if he be located in his ab- 
sence without having been previously notified of an intention 
then to proceed against him, he may apply to the Conference 
at its next session to be heard in his defense, in which case they 
shall reconsider the matter for that purpose. 

D. Youne, Chairman. 


The phraseology of this law was altered in 1848, and again 
in 1872. The form in which it remained in the Discipline for 


several years prior to 1880 was: 


When a traveling minister is accused of being so unaccept- 
able, inefficient, or secular, as to be no longer useful in his work, 
the Conference shall investigate the case; and if it appear 
that the complaint is well founded and the accused will not 
voluntarily retire, the Conference may locate him without his 
consent, 


In 1836 the legality of such location was explicitly affirmed. 
Of the rule then passed Dr. Bangs says: 


The question came up for consideration at this time, and a rule 
was finally passed giving to an Annual Conference the power 
to locate one of its members who has rendered himself “ unac- 
ceptable as a traveling preacher” in their judgment, allowing 
him, however, the privilege of an appeal to the next General 
Conference. 
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For some reason Dr. Bangs entirely omits to mention the 
action of the Conference declaring, by the same vote which 
passed this rule, that previous locations were legal, and refusing 
to allow appeals. The fact is that he held it wnconstitutional 
with or without a trial, but the majority never did. 

Under this new law men were tried for unacceptability in 
the same way that they were for immorality. Charges were 
drawn up and specifications made, witnesses examined and 
cross-examined. 

As soon as the law was put in operation it was found that it 
was, and must ever be, a failure for the purpose designed. J udi- 
cial forms are wholly inadequate to determine such questions as 
unacceptability or secularity. So ineffective and useless was 
the law that the bishops, in their address to the General Con- 
ference of 1852, signed by Beverly Waugh, T. A. Morris, and 
E. 8. Janes, said: 


As this rule is somewhat complex and difficult to be adminis- 
tered so as to accomplish the important object intended by its 
adoption, we respectfully inquire whether it could not be so 
modified, with safety to all concerned, as to authorize an Annual 
Conference to locate an unacceptable member by a majority vote 
of two thirds or three fourths without putting him upon a formal 
trial. 


The General Conference was crowded with business, and did 
not consider the subject. Then came the lay delegation contro- 
versy, and in 1872, when that was finished, the Committee on 
Revisals was besought by petitions from all quarters to provide 
a suitable plan. In 1880 the General Conference took up the 
matter and a committee was appointed to revise tle Ecclesias- 
tical Code, to which were referred the reports of former com- 
inittees and commissions, and all matters relating to the Code. 
The committee consisted of Bishop William L. Harris, Bishop 
Stephen N. Merrill, Bishop Edward G. Andrews, Alonzo Web- 
ster, William S. Prentice, Hon. John Evans, Daniel A. Whe- 
don, Hon. Oliver H. Horton, William HH. Olin, Ion. William 
Lawrence, and the writer. They prepared a law according to 
the suggestion of the bishops in 1852, giving the unacceptable 


preacher in addition a probation of one year. It was immedi- 
ately opposed, but the General Conference of 1880 adopted 


it. During the succeeding quadrennium it was extensively 
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discussed. In 1884 an unsuccessful attempt was made to 
repeal it. 

As to the details of that law, if any better method can be 
suggested, as doubtless there may be, no objection ean be al- 
leged to improving it; but the fundamental principle of the 
right of an Annual Conference to locate an inefticient minister 
without his consent and without Formal trial is of the great- 
est importance to the Church, and to repudiate it would be 
ghts of Annual Con- 


contrary to the original non-surrendered ri 


ferences. 


Il. Tue Restrictive Russ. 

The fifth and sixth Restrictive Rules are: 

The General Conference shall not do away the privileges of our 
ministers or preachers of trial by a committee, and of an appeal; 
neither shall they do away the privileges of our members of trial 
before the society or by a committee, and of an appeal. 

The General Conference shall not appropriate the produce 
of the B ok § meern, nor of the Chartered Fund, to any pur- 
pose other than for the benefit of traveling, supernumerary, 
superannuated and worn-out preachers, their wives, widows, and 
children. 


Those who maintain that to locate an inefficient, secular, 
or unacceptable minister without formal trial, and without 
allowing him an appeal to the General Conference, is in vio- 
lation of this rule, confound an administrative act with a judi- 
cial one, 


The que stion here 18, whether to locate a man who is not sic] 


Ny 
physically or mentally, but who will not or cannot do the work 
of the ministry, is a violation of the fifth Restrictive Rule ? If it 
is not, it avails nothing to say that he is excluded from his Con- 
ference and deposed to the rank of a local preacher ; that he 
loses his right to an appointment with a salary which attaches 
thereto: or that he loses his claim on the funds which are held 
for the- preachers, their families, and the widows and orphans 
of preachers. Of course, if he is located without his consent 
these consequences follow. It is a sophism to compare the 
natural or social consequences of an administrative act with the 
judicially decreed penalties.of an immoral act. 

The word “committee” in this rule does not apply to the 
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process of trying ministers during the Annual Conference by 
a select number, which was not introduced into the Methodist 
Episcopal Church till the General Conference of 1856, but to 
those committees that met to try ministers in the cxterval of 
the Annual Conferences, and it originally guaranteed their 
rights to an appeal from the said committee to the Annual 
Conference. As the committee now, previous to the session 
of the Annual Conference, has no power to finally decide, the 
General Conference gave convicted ministers power to appeal 
from the Annual to the General Conference. 

Also, in 1856, power was given to put the whole judicial au- 
thority of the Annual Conference into the hands of a select 
number, if it saw fit todo so. Now, when a committee during 
an Annual Conference tries and convicts a minister, this is de- 
elared to be the action of the Annual Conference, and the ap- 
peal lies to a judicial conference, and only on questions of law 
from a judicial conference to the General Conference. But 
no person not convicted of immorality, doctrinal unsoundness, 
or insubordination, has ever been guaranteed the right of ap- 
peal. So the location of lim as an administrative act because 
he does not perform his work acceptably simply cuts off his 
right to demand a pastorate. He is still a member of the 
Church, still possessed of his orders. 

The action of the Annual Conference in perfecting the stand- 
ing of a preacher is taken by two distinet votes; one confers 
upon him the right to orders. Two candidates, the local deacon 
or elder and the traveling deacon or elder, stand side by side, 
answer the same.questions, are admitted to the same orders by 
the same vote. <A subsequent vote is taken which admits the 
traveling deacon or elder, if otherwise eligible, into member- 
ship in the Annual Conference. When in the judgment of the 
body that admitted him he is no longer useful in that work 
(not as a result of crime or heresy, in which event he would be 
expelled; not as a result of sickness, in which ease his member- 
ship would continue and he be provided for); but as a result of 
a spirit intangible, of a weakness or neglect diffused through 
the whole course of his life and action; of a personality dete- 
riorating, or revealed by the tests of experience to be not what 
it was thought to be when he was received, he is located without 
his consent. 
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This view is in harmony with the whole practice of the 
Church, as Bishop Hamline showed in 1844: 


The principles which apply to members and preachers should 
govern us in regard to bishops. They ought not to be expelled 
from the ministry for improper conduct, nor without due notice 
and trial, but if others they, too, may be deposed from office 
summarily, and for improprieties which, even if they be inno- 
cent, hinder their usefulness, or render their ministrations a 
calamity. 


The same historic fact was restated by the General Confer- 
ence of 1844, in a passage written by J. P. Durbin, George 
Peck, and Charles Elliott : i 


Not only is provision made for formal trials, in cases of crimes 
and misdemeanors, but there is a special arrangement for the cor- 
rection of other obstructions to official usefulness. At every 
Annual Conference the character of every traveling preacher is 
examined; at every General Conference that of every bishop. 
And the object is to ascertain not merely whether there is ground 
Jor the Jormal pre sentation of charg 8s, with a view toa reqular 
trial, but whether there is “any objection ”—any thing that 
might interfere with the acceptance of the officer in question 
among his charge. And it is doctrine novel and dangerous in the 
Methodist Church that such difficulties cannot be corrected unless 
the person objected to be formally arraigned under some specific 
law to be found in the concise code of the Discipline, 


In an important case under the present law, before the New 
York East Conference for some years, Bishop Simpson _pre- 
s] ling, a number of the members of the body, confused by the 
arguments of those who dwelt upon the consequences of de- 
claring a person no longer eligible to appointment, by locating 
him against his consent, waited upon Bishop Simpson and 
asked him if he thought the law which provided for the loca- 
tion of a man without his consent, and without formal trial, 
was unconstitutional. He said that as it was not the business 
of an Annual Conference to consider whether a law was or was 
not constitutional when acting under it, and as there is no pro- 
vision in the Discipline allowing a bishop to obstruct the pro- 
ceedings of a Conference on the ground of constitutionality or 
unconstitutionality, it was his duty simply to interpret the 
law, and he should decline to give his opinion upon that sub- 
ject, either publicly or privately, before the case was decided. 
Subsequently to the disposal of the case, he was asked by the 
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same persons, and stated that he had no doubt of the constitu- 
tionality of the principle that a Conference had the right, when 
in its judgment a member was secular, unacceptable, and use- 
less in the work, to locate him as an administrative act. 

The principle involved in this question was not for the first 
time introduced into the Discipline by the General Conference 
of 1880. As already seen it is found in the manuscript minutes 
of the early Conferences, was ratified by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee in 1836, confirmed by that General Conference, re- 
affirmed in 1840, adopted by the General Conference of 1844, 
and suggested by Bishops Morris, Waugh, and Janes to the 
General Conference of 1852. 

But it was directly introduced into the Discipline by the 
General Conference of 1864, and has been in the Discipline 
ever since. 

Of that Conference many members are living. Among 
them Dr. Lanahan, Dr. I. 8. Bingham, the Rev. I. C. Benson, 
W. Nast, L. D. McCabe, Seth Reed, J. S. Smart, J. MeKen- 
dree Riley, J. M. Reid, F. G. Hibbard, A. D. Wilbur, J. B. 
Wentworth, C. F. Allen, T. TH. Sinex, B. F. Crary, N. Van- 
sant, A. L. Brice, D. Sherman, J. HW. Twombly, M. Raymond, 
J. Pike, J. Thurston, C. II]. Whitecar, A. K. Street, Randolph 
S. Foster, M. D’C. Crawford, J. W. Lindsay, J. Miley, Jacob 
Rothweiler, Frederick Merrick, Edward G. Andrews, D. , 
Whedon, T. II. Pearne, Adam Wallace, W. A. Davidson, C. A. 
IIolmes, Daniel Wise, Jose} hE. King, Bostwick Hawley, 
William Griffin, A. J. Kynett, W. D. Malcolm, Luke Iiteh- 
cock, and doubtless others. To that bi dy, also, be longed Sam- 
uel Y. Monroe, James Porter, Joseph Cummings, Davis W. 
Clark, Daniel Curry, William H. Goode, Calvin Kingsley, 
Edward Thomson, Joseph M. Trimble, Robert M. Hattield, 
William L. Harris, John P. Durbin, George Webber. Besides 
these there were men who had been familiar with Methodism 
from 1812, others from 1824, and several wlio were members of 
the General Conference of 1836: Gardner Baker, George Peck, 
Charles Elliot, Adam Poe, and Aaron Wood. Bishop Morris, 
then in the full possession of his faculties, who was a member 
of the Conferences of 1824, 1828, and 1836, and, as bishop, 
had presided in every subsequent Conference ; Bishop Janes, 


who had been bishop since 1844; Bishop Thomson, who had 
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be en a member of the Conference of 1844, and Bishops Ames, 
Scott, an 1 Baker were there. 

Yet that Conference introduced into the code the very princi- 
ple of the right to docat without form W trial which now appears 
in Paragraph 192 of the Discipline, and in the last sentence 
thereof. This paragraph provides what a superannuate preacher 
who may reside without the bounds of his Conference must do, 
and closes thus: “without which the Conference shall not be 
is claim and may locate him without his 


~nsent.’ Here, without any furma/ trial, and in his absenee, 


required to allow 
the power of the Annual Conference to locate a man, in certain 
cases, Without his consent is recognized. 

In the discussion in the New York East Conference, pre- 
viously referred to, the attention of the late Dr. Curry, who 
had sat as a member of the General Conference of 1864 with- 
out uttering a syllable against the introduction of this princi- 
ple, was called to the existence of that law. Ie then declared 
in the presence of the Conference that, so far as he could recol- 
lect, it had been an absolutely dead letter, without ever having 
sof the New York East Conference 
were then produced by the Rev. A. B. Sanford, now assistant 
editor of the Methodist Review, and it appeared that at the next 


session after this law was made Dr. Curry had himself moved to 


been applic i: The record 


locate without his consent, a brother who would not comply 
with this provision > that the motion was am« nded, and Dr. Le 
S. Weed was appointed to expostulate with the brother. But 
it further appeared from the records of the next year, when 
Dr. Weed reported that the brother would not pay any re- 
spect to his expostulations, Dr. Daniel Curry moved to locate 
him without his consent, which was done in his absence by th 
Conference in harmony with the law. 

The fact is that no usage of Methodism is better supported 
than this. And at no time during the debates on the subject 
from beginning of Methodism till after the law of 1836 was 
passed, which made it necessary, did any one pretend that a 
formal trial was necessary. 


III. Tue Prrvcrece. 


It has been impossible during the preceding discussion to 


avoid references to tlhe principle involved, yet it seems essen- 
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tial to state it apart from its relations to law and usage. When 
a person in the Methodist Episcopal Church professes to be 
called to preach, the Church does not accept his uncorroborated 
testimony as sufficient. 

It makes inquiry into his personal experience, and then asks if 
he has gifts as well as grace for the work, “have they in some 
tolerable degree a clear, sound understanding, a right judgment 
in the things of God, a just conception of salvation by faith, 
has God given them any degree of utterance, do they speak 
justly, readily, and clearly?” Nor is our Church satisfied until 
it ascertains that some have been truly convinced of sin and 
converted to God, that believers have been edified by their 
preaching. When the union of “ gifts, grace, and usefulness ” 
is made clear then they are believed to be called of God by the 
Holy Ghost to preach. But it does not follow from that that 
they shall be received into the Annual Conference ; they may 
be employed as local preachers, and our Church has never 
recognized a right growing out of the fact of its admission that 
they have gifts, grace, and usefulness, to demand that they be 
received into the traveling connection. When it sees fit it 
admits them into full membership in the Annual Conference. 
All that the Church, through the action of the Annual Con- 
ference, contracts to give them presupposes the doing of certain 
work in an acceptable and useful manner. It is an obligation 
mutually binding. 

Who shall be the judge of its performance? The man 
himself, the local church of which he is pastor, or the Annual 
Conference to which he belongs? Not certainly the man 
himself ; not the local church ¢f which he is pastor, for that 
would be Independency pure and simple. Moreover, some 
of the best men have not succeeded in certain places, but 
the general average of their work has been most acceptable 
and useful. The Annual Conference only is the proper body 
to judge. 

What is the natural method of ascertaining acceptability and 
usefulness? How did the Church come to accept these men? 
Was it by a process of formal trial or by reports of elders, 
personal observation, general effect of work? Is not a similar 
method the natural and only possible successful method of 
ascertaining whether a change has taken place. 
14——-FIFTH SERIES, VOL. VIII. 
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In every other denomination ministers are not guaranteed a 
settlement unless the congregation over which they are to pre- 
side is satisfied to receive them. Having received a settlement 
they cannot long remain when the people generally desire no 
longer their services. Roman Catholic priests, who sacrifice all 
the privileges of domestic life and take upon them perpetual 
vows, are guaranteed their position except when expelled for 
immorality, heresy, or insubordination; but they are not guar- 
anteed ‘work except under the judgment of their superiors. 
We guarantee work so long asa inan is technically “ effect- 
ive.” 

If the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
should at any time take the position that Annual Conferences 
have no right to locate inefficient men without their consent, 
it would strike a deadly blow at the rights of Annual Confer- 
ences to protect themselves, and the Church a blow such as has 
never been struck in our history. 

If it should take the ground that only for crime or heresy 
can a preacher be disconnected with an Annual Conference, un- 
less he voluntarily withdraws, or dies, it will make the Annual 
Conference insurance societies for incompetent or inefficient 
men at the expense of efficient ministers and at the expense of 
the laity; for they must have appointments till declared super- 
annuates, whatever the consequences to the local societies; and 
after they are declared superannuates they must be supported 
at the expense of the funds given by the people. 

If the General Conference should at any time decide that a 
question of efficiency must be tried under the limitations and 
obstructions of a trial for crime or heresy, it will practically 
produce this effect ; because, as the history of forty-four years 
showed, it is next to impossible to convict even when the facts 
are well known. All the processes for trial for crime have re- 
spect to the proof of certain acts, and cannot be applied to a 
general course or a defective condition. No one would think 
of deciding whether a person should be superannuated in any 
such way; but the question of the fact of inefficiency or unac- 
ceptability is of the same nature. 

It has been intimated that this law was suggested by me, and 
that I am interested to defend it. On the contrary, when it was 
proposed I was inclined to think it in opposition to the Restrict- 
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ive Rule, and sat down with that view to re-read the History 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and all the discussions 
relating to this subject. Not only so, I wrote to men then 
living, and conversed with such as were accessible, who remem- 
bered all these eases and the discussions in the General Con- 
ferences, and thus become convinced of the constitutionality 
and righteousness of the law. 

The present law, as adopted in 1880, had some defects. It 
yas capable of being made a cover for the location of men who 
ought to be excluded for immoral conduct. The General Con- 
ference of 1884 added a proviso, under which even an insinua- 
tion that the preacher whose case is considered has been guilty 
of immoral conduct would be out of order. 

It could still be improved ; but the right of the Annual Con- 
ference to locate an inefficient, secular, unacceptable member 
who is no longer useful, without formal trial or right of ap 
peal, I deem vital to the dignity and efficiency of the body; a 
necessary antidote to human indolence, and a support against 
worldly temptation. I hold it also to be essential to the pro- 
tection of worthy men already in the ministry and competent 


young men applying for admission by removing cumberers of 
the ground, and thus making places for those who are willing to 
till it. Itis equally valuable for the protection of the churches. 
And I conceive it to be a necessary check upon possible Epis- 


copal oppression. 


f-- LPP. PS 
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Arr. ITIL.—DIVORCE: A SYMPOSIUM. 
EVILS OF DIVORCE. 
We shall the more readily understand the evils of divorce if 


} 


we recall the relation it dissolves, what is included in the rela- 
tion. and the results of its dissolution. 

Marriage, Christian marriage, the union of one man and 
one woman in holy wedlock for life, is the basis of the family 
and the indispensable condition of its- perpetuity; and the 
family is primal organization of the race, the unit of society, 
the foundation of the State, and the necessary conservator of 
all. A study of the character of the family in any age will re- 
veal the condition of the race at that time in all that is good 
and pure and elevating. With the rise or descent of the family 
go all human interests and institutions. 

The purposes of the family are to secure the comfort and 
happiness of the contracting parties through mutual love and 
helpfulness and through the inestimable blessings of home, the 
asylum of love, and the safe retreat of its inmates from the 
storms of life; and the lawful and healthful reproduction of 
the race, together with the implied care and training of chil- 
dren for the responsibilites of this life and the destinies of that 
which is tocome. Necessarily the relations existing between 
the members of the family are close and important. Between 
the husband and wife they are the most tender, delicate, and 
sacred in the world; between parents and children, affectionate 
and all-controlling; and between children, strong and lasting. 
No other relation so binds and controls the heart ; and under no 
other earthly conditions can there be secured so much of gen 
uine heart-development and refinement, the most important 
education in the world, as in the sacred relations of the family. 
To sum up in a single sentence: The family is indispensable to 
the life, in any proper sense, of the individual, of society, and 
of the State, and marriage is essential to the very existence of 
the family. Whatever, therefore, strikes at marriage attacks 
the family, imperiling all it includes, and is a menace which 
cannot be overestimated and must not be overlooked. And no 
one will doubt that any thing which prevents marriage, or leads 
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persons to lightly esteem it, or robs it of its sacredness, or 
weakens its obligations, or limits its duration, strikes at the very 
heart of the institution and aids in inducing all the evil results 
above indicated. 

Some of the dangers which beset marriage seem to be inher- 
ent in human nature in its present lapsed condition, as the fickle- 
ness of human fancy and affection, seeming incompatibility of 
disposition, selfishness and the power of self-will, irascibility 
and ungovernableness of temper, the weariness and irritations 
which come of the necessary struggles of life, errors of judg- 
ment, carelessness of action, drunkenness, indifference, neglect, 
abuse. These things, infirmities of our nature, or outgrowths 
of our surroundings, or fruits of our evil hearts, put many and 
heavy strains on the marriage relation. They test it to the ut- 
most. When we consider them, we see that it is not so strange 
as might at first be supposed that marriage is not always a sue- 
cess, and that the family is sometimes far less than a paradise. 
Given beings free from the imperfections to which flesh in its 
present condition is heir, and the domestic state would reach the 
ideal, and realize the full measure, of earthly bliss. But, alas! 
we have not such beings with whom to deal, and a measure of 
imperfection and failure is inevitable. 

The problem which engages the most serious thought of 
every lover of his race is the reduction of these evils to the 
lowest possible degree, that marriage may reach the highest 
possible measure of its strength and permanence. When all 
has been accomplished that is possible there will still remain 
too much to weaken and imperil the relation. So serious are 
the consequences that we dare not in any manner, or in the 
smallest measure, encourage or increése such evils. On the 
contrary, we are bound mightily to resist them. All the influ- 
ence and authority of the Church, of the State, and of the in- 
dividual should go to strengthen marriage and to counteract 
the weakness and sins which threaten it. Nothing short of this 
will meet the requirements of either policy or duty. 

Just at this point we meet the evils of our unfortunate 
divorce system. Instead of resisting the erroneous and sinful 
inclinations of human nature, the State, through this system, 
surrenders to them almost without condition. It has adopted 
laws which, taken as a whole, come perilously near throwing 
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off all restraint, and giving to human nature in its worst forms 





almost unlimited license to deal at will with the most important 
earthly relation. For, view it as we will, or apologize for it as 
Wwe may, legal divoree is a scheme of government by which it 
deliberately allies itself with the infirmities, passions, and vices 
of human nature for the destruction of the divine institution of 
the family. It is the government abdieating its high function 
of resisting evil and putting itself in league with evil-doers for 
its own overthrow ; for to destroy marriage is to sweep away the 
foundations of the State. 

Of course we must « xcept from this broad statement divorces 
granted on sufficient grounds—as for adultery. These are nec- 
essary. But even these are ineffectual remedies, though the 
only ones, for a great wrong. They do not cure the evil nor 
turn aside its consequences. They only release the party sinned 
avainst from the shame of the association and from a relation 
which has become galling and hateful because cruelly broken 


by a guilty partner. But the awful consequences still remain 
—the wounded hearts, blighted hopes, ruined homes, and the 


disgrace and possible neglect of children. No law, no power, 
can wipe these out. In such cases, however, the evils are not 
chargeable to the State, but to the sin which was back of them 
and which induced them. The sin of adultery, according to 
the Scriptures, in its very nature dissolves the marriage bond, 
and the State merely recognizes the fact in the divorce and 
gives it legal effect. 

But when the State assumes to dissolve this bond on other 
and insufficient grounds it takes upon itself the responsibility 
for the divorce and all its consequent evils. And that some of 
the States of our Union have assumed this fearful responsibility, 
to the disgrace and peril of the country, is the regret of all good 
people. The causes of divorce have been so greatly multiplied, 
and the methods of securing it so far simplified and made 
easy, that no one is really bound beyond his pleasure, provided 
he has the money and the courage to seek release. If the laws 
of his own State do not suit his purposes he can easily find one 
where they will, and by removal to it he may elude his partner, 
gain a residence in a few months, and secure a divorce on the 
ground of desertion(!) or something else equally false. The 
divorce laws of the States differ widely, that constituting a 
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valid cause in one State which is not recognized at all in an- 
other ; but a divorce granted in the State with loosest laws must 
be recognized in all. As a chain is no stronger than its weak- 
est link, so the divorce system of the country is no better than 
its loosest law. And there is no relief to this awful fact except 
that of poverty. If dissatisfied parties are too poor to meet the 
expense of temporary removal to a State where divorces are 
made easy and speedy they may be compelled to remain in the 
married state, but if they have the money and the disposition 
they may be released. 

Of the almost endless evils flowing from this vicious system 
I name a few: 

1. The State, by setting a low estimate on marriage, influ- 
ences powerfully the sentiment of the people in the same direc- 
tion. The influence of the State over the people is always 
great, but far greater if it move in the wrong direction. It is 
then of the nature of license, and falls in readily with the ineli- 
nations and desires of men’s evil hearts. A mere look in the 
direction of license is more powerful for evil than the most 
solemn prohibition of wrong-doing. So when the State trifles 
with marriage by loose legislation the people are prompt to 
accept the estimate it gives and to act accordingly. 

2. Such a system leads to hasty and ill-considered marriages. 
If marriage is of so small moment that it may be dissolved for 
trivial causes, and almost at the pleasure of either of the parties, 
why need it be undertaken “ reverently, discreetly, and in the 
fear of God?” Such is the question naturally asked. As a 
result it comes to pass that the most solemn and important rela- 
tion of life—that which in its formation demands the utmost 
of care and deliberation—is rushed into recklessly under the 
influence of a whim or of mere passi¢(n. Then bondage and 
misery are unavoidable. 

3. It leads to recklessness of marital conduct. If the parties 
to the bond know that they are bound for life and cannot 
escape they will feel compelled to settle their differences, curb 
their tongues and tempers, control their passions, and seek by 
mutual concessions and forbearance to secure harmony and 
happiness. Even self-interest would suggest this course. 
There is no other reasonable one open to them. But if they 
know they can find release when it becomes desirable, they give 
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looser rein to their evil dispositions, and make less effort to adapt 
themselves to each other or to promote their mutual good. 

4. One dares scarcely think of the sad, and indeed awful, 
condition which will exist when persons shall marry, and after 
divorce remarry, and it may be repeat the process again, and 
possibly have children in each marriage, until ex-husbands and 
ex-wives will abound, and children shall dwell in one home half: 
orphaned, while one of their natural parents shall live in an- 
other, and possibly be surrounded by the children of another 
marriage. It would be like running a hot plowshare through 
the tenderest sensibilities of the human soul. Jealousy, suspi- 
cion, heart-burnings, constraint, neglect, and misery must come 
of such a state as this. And yet the divorce system of this 
country is rapidly tending to just this condition of things. 

The most alarming feature of the source of these great evils 
is its rapid increase. The tables compiled by the Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright, Commissioner of Labor, are full of instruction and 
alarm. They cover a period of twenty years. We can give 
but two or three facts: The divorces granted in 1867 in the 
United States were 9,937, while those granted in 1886 were 
25,535—an increase of nearly one hundred and fifty-eight per 
cent. The increase in the population of the country during the 
same period was sixty-six percent. The total number of di- 
vorces granted during the twenty years was 328,716, or nearly 
one third of a million. Our space will not allow us to com- 
ment on these facts. They are sufficiently startling to awaken 
the attention of every reader. If we go on at this rate the 
most serious consequences must follow. The very foundations 
of our institutions will be undermined. The evils are creeping 
on us stealthily. The country does not apprehend them. It is 
surely high time that we should be awake to the “evils of di- 
vorce ” and to their rapid increase, that we may be prepared to 
resist and remove them. Public sentiment must be aroused, 
the public mind must be educated, and the public conscience 
must be stimulated; and this important task will devolve on 
good men and good women, those who fear God, love their 
fellows, and work righteousness. 
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THE GROUNDS OF DIVORCE. 


Waite a wedded pair are living, whether the legal bond of 
marriage can be rightfully dissolved, and, if so, upon what 
grounds, are the problems of divorce. 

The Romish Chureh holds the union to be indissoluble ex- 
cept by death. Able and influential agnostie sociologists, on 
the other hand, urge that when between a married couple the 
tie of natural affection ends, the legal bond should also be 
severed. Protestantism rejects these opinions as untenable 
extremes, but divides on the ground which lies between them. 
That adultery is cause for divorce it has always held. Except- 
ing the English and Episcopalian Churches, with some Meth- 
odist bodies of late, by like unanimity its view has been that 
desertion on either part forms also ground for separation. 
This question will be examined in our endeavor to ascertain 
the moral law upon the whole subject, and so the principle 
which should mold the civil law. 

I presume none will question that the primary and funda- 
mental objects of marriage—the ends, consequently, to which 
it stands related as a means—are, 1) righteous propagation of 
the species, with pure gratification of natural passions; 2) the 
mutual aid and society of couples in wedlock; 3) as a sequence 
of these, the family. 

The force of a powerful appetite and divine command impels 
the race to propagate its kind. To this end congress of the 
sexes 1s necessary. Marriage alone gives the conditions under 
which that may righteously take place. Hence, excepting spe- 
cial cases, needless to specify, God and nature have made the 
relations of marriage a universal right of mature men and 
women. ‘This manifestly includes the right of each party in 
the union to all its essential benefits. What these are appears 
in the objects of marriage. Consideration of them will show 
that what is covered by the divine right to the relation is its 
very substance and life, compared with which its naked bond 
is but a shadow. Yet this cardinal truth has so far been lost 
sight of in discussing divorce, that good and able men seem 
willing, in certain cases, to sacrifice all that is substantial in the 
objects of the union to continuance of its mere form, upon the 
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assumption that in some incomprehensible way morality will 
thereby be promoted. 

One primal law of the marital union is sexual purity, another 
the obligation of every married pair to mutual society and 
help. These are deducible from the account of the first mar- 
riage, the teachings of ( ‘hrist, of the apostles, and the nature of 
the institution. Each is palpably vital to the relation, regarded 
as a divinely appointed means to the moral and social ends 
which constitute its primary objects. 

The rule as to sexual purity, it may be remarked in passing, 
is not merely to identify the parentage of those born in wed- 
lock, That touches only the wife. So to limit the law is to 
destroy its moral significance. The true reason, patent as to 
both parties, is found in the deep depravity and utter corruption 
to which sexual vice leads, and the fact that life begins in a 
union of living germs, male and female; hence that the accursed 
taint of a sin which is a bane to the race, under the law of hered- 
ity, may mark offspring with its infernal blight if it blackens 
the life of either parent. 

As to desertion, the first proposition is, that, properly consid- 
ered, the right to the marriage relation makes desertion a cause 
for divorce. 

This is the only rational conclusion from the consequences of 
that wrong to an innocent partner if divorce be denied. Save 
issue begotten, it deprives the forsaken mate of all benefits of 
the union, in wicked defiance of one of its great laws. The 
result is, in such a case, that the faithful party by the bond of 
marriage is foreed into celibacy, while the essential objects of 
the relation are thenceforth defeated. Thus the substance of 
the right is destroyed—sacriticed to its form, after the latter has 
ceased to be of social or moral value. Thereby the marriage tie 
is made a sword to wound instead of being a shield to protect— 
a weapon for the bad rather than defense to the good. 

But it is gravely said that this is necessary to conserve the 
family. The answer is, that desertion as effectually breaks up 
that as would the death of the wrong-doer. Upon the integ- 
rity of the family the two events—desertion, death—obviously 
operate exactly alike. In the latter case all say that the full 
family life may be restored by a new marriage; but some 
aver not in the former, on the paradox, apparently, that the 
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i family can be preserved in this instance only by continued dis- 

ruption. mh 
or Let the case be such as often oceurs—a wife deserted and left ‘ 
id with a young child. By divorce and another marriage the fam- : 
r- ily would be re-established. These denied, it remains broken, sf 
of while the unoffending mate is thereafter deprived of, the bene- 
« fits marriage was designed to confer, and its ends are frustrated. 
ds What is that but using the naked hand to crush the right to the 


relation in all that constitutes its substance? Can any thing 


g, be more clearly absurd than to speak of such course as “ pre- F 
d- serving” the family ? 
to Manifestly, then, if a body be more than its shadow, substance 
to of greater importance than form, when desertion occurs the 
on right of the innocent party to the marriage relation demands 
a divorcee. 
ed The contention, also, is that by St. Paul desertion is made 
“d- ground for divoree in 1 Cor. vii, 15. On this passage Dr. 
ns Charles Hodge, in his Syste matic Theology, remarks : 
With regard to those cases in which one of the parties was a 
id- Christian and the other an unbeliever, he teaches, first, that such 
Ise marriages are lawful, and therefore not to be dissolved. But, 
secondly, that if the unbelieving partner defeat—that is, repudi- 
of ates the marriage, the believing partner is not bound—that is, 
is no longer bound, by the marriage compact. This seems to be 4 
ive the plain meaning. If the unbelieving partner is willing to con- f 
of tinue in the marriage relation the believing party is bound; 
‘he bound, that is, to be faithful to the marriage compact. If the un- 
of believer is not willing to remain, the believer in that case is not 
. bound—that is, bound by the marriage compact. In other words, 
was the marriage is thereby dissolved. This passage is parallel to 
of Rom. vii, 2. The apostle there says, a wife “is bound by the law 
has to her husband so long as he liveth; but if the husband be dead, 
tie she is loosed from the law of her husband.” So here he says, “A 
wife is bound to her husband if he is willing to remain with her, 
~~ but if he desert her she is free from him.” | That is, willful i 
desertion annuls the marriage bond. This desertion, however, 
. » bp - 
the must be deliberate and final. i: 
up And Dr. Miner Raymond, of our own Church, in his The it ro 
f- P & 
eg ology, Says: -. 
sly : : e; 
Full Divorce is an exception to that part of the law of marriage 
which requires that the union be for life. Two, and only two, 
me ’ 


causes are allowed by Scripture authority to annul the marriage 
the contract—adultery and desertion. ... If either party commit 
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adultery, or take final leave of the other, the union is severed; the 
injured party is morally at liberty to form another marriage con- 
nection; the guilty one God will judge. 


Dr. Pope, of the Wesleyan Methodist Connection, in his 
Theology, takes up this matter, saying: 

St. Paul, in his treatment of the question as to the desertion, 
deliberate and final, of an unbelieving partner, says that the for- 
saken one is free. ... What the extent of this freedom is Seript- 
ure does not say ; but it has generally been held that desertion is, 
equally with adultery, valid ground of divorce under the new law. 


Dr. Hodge also states that this is “ the doctrine held by the 
Reformers, Luther, Calvin, Zwingle, and aimost without excep- 
tion by all the Protestant Churches ;” and that “ this interpre- 
tation of the passage is given not only by the older Protestant 
interpreters, but also by the leading modern commentators, as 
De Wette, Meyer, Alford, and Wordsworth, and in the Confes- 
sions of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches.” Moreover, it is 
the view always taken by the Greek Church. From this weight 
of authority, as appears, also, by the plain reading of the text, it 
is sound biblical doctrine. Such a concurrence of reason and 
Scripture in making desertion cause for divorce gives added 
strength to the position. The first tends to show the correct- 
ness of the exegesis as giving what presumably might be ex- 
pected in revelation, while the latter makes the rational conclu- 
sion authoritative. Like a double arch, they support each other. 

Adultery and desertion, however, while the only causes 
named in the Scriptures are not in reason, nor by their proper 
interpretation, the sole grounds of divorce. 

Biblical morality would be very inadequately conceived if re- 
garded simply as a bill of particulars for enumerated instances 
instead of a body of truth vitally related to all possible cases. 
The former was one of the misconceptions of the Pharisees 
respecting the sacred oracles. Consequently their learned 
“ doctors” and “lawyers” often stuck in the bark of a moral 
rule or precept—concerning themselves only with its verbal 
form— being unable to see that its life and force were in a prin- 
ciple out of which it arose. Christ frequently sought to illu- 
mine their mental and spiritual darkness at this precise point. 
l‘or to his wondrous insight the life ever was more than meat, 
the body than raiment. With him, in short, it always was the 
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spirit that maketh alive. So, as respects moral truth, it must 
continue to be. 

These remarks are pertinent to the proposition that the orig- 
inal law of marriage ‘unity—“ they twain shall be one flesh ”— 
repeated by Christ, binds a pair till death, save in the two 
specified cases. That is, these are made to exclude all others ; 
which in effect is to say they involve no principle, or that there 
is no additional case with like reason; which clearly is not true. 

My answer to this argument as one of construction is, that it 
proves too much, and therefore nothing. Christ gave a right 
of divorce only to the man, if we keep to the exact case. He 
left the woman, as she was under Jewish law, without remedy. 
“Tt is not granted her in Deut. xxiv, where divorce is regulated 
by law. All legislation on the subject bears upon what the 
husband may or may not do. And in the New Testament 
neither Christ nor Paul sanctions or refers to any such pro- 
ceeding. We read only of the man’s ‘ putting away’ his wife, 
never of the reverse.” * Nor on this mode of interpreting his 
words did Christ allow divorce in case of unnatural vice, which 
then festered in the Orient, and in places burrows there still. 

President Woolsey, who admits only the ground of divorce 
named by Chirist, felt the force of all this when writing his 
work on the subject, and so concedes that the literal case does 
not fix the rule to be followed. Hence to enable a wife to get 
divorce, and that both parties may not be remediless as against 
nameless sins, he argues that the case stated implies a principle 
which wife as well as husband may invoke, and which applies 
in the instances alluded to, as of like reason with the one given. 
In other words, to avoid the consequence of “ unilateral ” 
divorce, for which Dr. Gray contends, and that must follow a 
limitation of the law to the formal ease, Dr. Woolsey is forced 
to assert the principle of interpretation here mainyained. 

Taken with strict adherence to the letter, Paul allows divorce 
only in case of desertion by an originally unbelieving partner. 
dut will any one say that the moral law of marriage is affected 
by the circumstance that a party was an unbeliever when 
entering the relation? If so, what is to be the consequence if 
one, who a believer when marrying, becomes an infidel and 
then deserts? Or is there no real marriage when a party to its 


* Husband and Wife, by G. D. Gray, D.D., pp. 85, 86. 
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form and consummation is a skeptic? Evidently, neither Paul 
nor Christ is to be construed as putting an exclusive case, but 
one resting on a principle, and so possibly having its moral 
equivalent. 

Christ, then, named one ground, St. Paul another wholly 
different. Consequently neither stated the moral law of divorce. 
Each, however, gave a case within, and which illustrates it. 
The law itself, evidently, must be broad enough to cover both 
cases, in which event it may, and as shown does, include others. 
But the Scriptures nowhere declare this law. Therefore it is 
to be deduced from the nature, right to, and obligations of the 
marriage union, the two cases given justifying its severance in 
connection with the consequences of these or like misdeeds to a 
faithful mate, if divorce were denied. I state it thus: Adzu- 
tery, desertion, and other acts which, like the Jirst, de stroy the 
sexual purity of marriage , Or, like the second, ope rate to deny 
to an innocent partner and to society the substantial benefits of 
and so what 7s essential in, the right to marriage, if its bond be 
held indissoluble are in morals, as on sociological grounds, 
valid causes Sor ann ulling at. 

The gist of this obviously is in the principle, resting equally 
upon reason and Scripture, that the right to marriage in what 
it implies becomes paramount to the rule relating to its per- 
manence in cases of wrong to an innocent partner, whereby a 
primal law of the relation is abnegated, and one or more of the 
fundamental objects of the union is defeated. 

This view of the subject makes the great ends of marriage, 
moral and social, more important than its naked bond, as mani- 
festly they are. It looks on the union, also, in its real character 
of a means designed to work noble results for those within it, 
and not a chain to fetter the good after the bad break and re- 
pudiate it. Moreover, it leaves to the innocent escape from 
propagation with the moral rot of adultery or kindred vices, 
and from celibacy forced upon them otherwise by the wicked- 
ness of desertion or like crime. Finally, we profoundly believe 
it accords perfectly with the Scriptures, so read as to give the 
life of their teaching on the whole law of marriage. 
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THE REMEDY. 


Ir is not the purpose of this paper to discuss the question 
whether divorce can rightfully be permitted. That is a ques- 
tion upon which the fathers of the Church have divided. 
While St. Augustine denied this right, St. Ambrose and 
Epiphanius admitted it. If the Church of Rome has placed 
divorce under the ban, the Greek Church as well as the Prot- 
estant Churches have allowed it. At this late day, and in this 
country, it would be useless to enter upon any such discussion. 


But, assuming that divorce is sometimes “a sorrowful and im- 


perative necessity,’ the question which is now to be considered 


is, as to how the remedy can best be applied. And to this 
phase of the subject the reader’s attention is invited. 

1. The remedy should not be dependent solely on the will of 
the parties concerned. Few will now venture to propose that 
married people should be allowed to divorce themselves at 
pleasure. Dut at one time, under the laws of Rome, and again, 
under the laws of France, such a course was practically per- 
mitted. Such a state of the law is not conducive to good mor- 
als or to public decency. The parties to a marriage who may 
have tired of each other cannot be permitted to go their own 
way and enter into such new relations as may suit their fancy 
for the time being. Society is bad enough at present, and it is 
asy to see into what it would soon degenerate should such a 
policy be adopted as the one above suggested. 

2. Neither is it desirable that the remedy should be depend- 
ent in each particular case on the will of the legislature. Until 
1857 the courts of England could not grant an absolute divorce, 
but recourse had to be made to Parliament. In this country 
it is understood that the State legislatures have the power to 
grant divorces except when the power has been takea from 
them by the State constitutions. This has been done in many 
of the States by express provision, and in others by implication. 
In the case of legislative divorces there is no necessity for any 
notice to the parties, for any hearing of evidence, or that the 
ground of the divorce should be one previously recognized as 
sufficient for the purpose. This is due to the fact that in 
granting a divorce the legislature does not act in a judicial 
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capacity. Moreover, the legislature, in granting a divorce, can- 


not make any provision for the support of one of the spouses 
out of the property of the other, no matter how desirable it 
may be that such provision should be made. No legislative 
body can take the property of A and give it, or any interest in 
it, to B. The power to grant a divorce should exist only in the 
courts, to be exercised upon notice given and after a judicial 
investigation has been made into the facts, and it has been made 
to appear that some matrimonial offense has been committed in 
violation of a law previously enacted. 

In 1886 Congress prohibited the legislatures of the Territo- 
ries of the United States from passing any special laws granting 
divorces. A like provision can be found in the constitutions of 
all the States except Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, 
Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
and Vermont. And in some of the States named, the legisla- 
tures are prohibited, by other provisions of a more general 
nature, from granting such relief. 

3. The remedy should be sought, as now, in the State and 
not in the Federal courts. At the present time, as always since 
the foundation of the government, the Congress has no power 
to legislate on the subject of marriage and divorce except to 
regulate it in the Territories and in the District of Columbia. 
In the distribution of powers under the constitution the policy 
was to allow the States to regulate their internal domestic 
affairs in their own way. It must be admitted, however, that 
the system of allowing each State thus to legislate for itself has 
evils connected with it of a serious nature. The lack of uni- 
formity in laws regulating the execution and probate of wills, 
the distribution of the property of deceased persons, the execu- 
tion of deeds, as well as the laws governing marriage and 
divorce, have been the oceasion of a great deal of trouble, and 
in many instances have worked gross injustice. This lack of 
uniformity in the laws impressed Professor Bryce when in this 
country, and in his American Commonwealth he says: 


A more complete uniformity as regards marriage and divorce 
might be desirable, for it is particularly awkward not to know 
whether you are married or not, nor whether you have been or can 
be divorced or not, and several States have tried bold experiments 
in divorce laws. 
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Again, the law usually requires a party to have resided for 
at least one year in the State in which he seeks to procure the 
divorce. But in Illinois a person is only required to have 
resided within it for the space of ninety days, and hither flock 
a colony of individuals whose sole purpose it is to live within 
the State for the three months, procure the divorce, and then 
return to their home and take unto themselves new spouses in 
defiance of the laws of their own State. Every one knows that 
this is scandalous, and that it should not be tolerated. At the 
same time all are not agreed as to how the evil can best be 
corrected. It has been proposed that the constitution should 
be amended so as to give to Congress the power to pass a uni- 
form law on the subject of marriage and divorce, just as it now 
has the power to pass a uniform law on the subject of bank- 
ruptey. The suggestion has met, however, with strong oppo- 
sition. It violates, of course, the cardinal principle above 
referred to, that each State is to be left free to regulate its 
domestic affairs in its own way. The writer once heard the 
late Justice Miller, of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
express himself vigorously to the effect that a very great 
mistake would be committed if the time ever came when the 
constitution should be amended in the manner proposed. I 
believe the judgment of the legal profession is against any such 
action. The American Bar Association has already expressed 
itself in favor of a uniformity of the laws on this subject, but 
they seek to obtain this uniformity through the concerted 
action of the States rather than through any amendment to the 
constitution of the United States. 

4. The remedy should be obtainable only in the State where 
the domicile is. To allow it to be had in the State of the resi- 
dence merely has given rise to scandalous abuses, and is not 
justifiable from any point of view. Any one who has given 
any thought to the matter knows that the cases which have 
brought the most reproach upon our system are those in which 
divorces have been granted by courts which have accepted 
residence as equivalent to domicile, the residence being a mere 
pretense for the purpose of conferring jurisdiction. It is an 
arrogant assumption and an impertinent intermeddling for a 
State to presumé to alter the matrimonial status of persons 


whose domicile is in another State. The power to adjudicate 
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at all on the subject is left in the States rather than transferred 
to the national government, for the sole reason that it is thought 
that each State should have the power to determine the status 
of its own citizens. If the national government cannot be 
allowed, therefore, to grant divorces, how much less should it 
be permitted to a mere State to exercise the right in respect 
to citizens of other States. The practice is indefensible and 
should not be tolerated. 

The American Bar Association have recommended that juris- 
diction in divorce eases should be confined to the following 
classes of cases: 

(1) When both parties were domiciled within the State when 
the action was commenced. 

(2) When the plaintiff was domiciled within the State when 
the action was commenced, and the defendant was personally 
served with process within the State. 

(3) When one of the parties was domiciled within the State 
when the action was commenced, and one or the other of them 
actually resided within the State for one year next preceding 
the commencement of the action. 

These recommendations were made by the Association in 

1882, and were re-affirmed in 1888. In a few of the States they 
have been embodied in the statute law. There is no doubt 
that had the matter been properly presented and urged on the 
attention of the law-making bodies many more of them would 
have recognized the desirability of making the changes pro- 
posed. 
5. The remedy should be without any respect to sex. In 
other words, the law of divorce should place both sexes on 
terms of perfect equality. This is generally the case under 
the laws in this country. 

6. The remedy, as a general rule, should be granted on suel: 
terms as leave both parties free to marry. A total prohibition 
of marriage tends to immorality, and for this reason the Stat 
should refrain from imposing such restraint. There is one 
case, however, in which it seems wise that the State should 
impose a partial restraint. It may very properly provide that 
in cases where a divorce is granted for adultery the offending 
party shall not be permitted to marry his or her paramour. 
While such a provision, of course, puts it beyond the power of 
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the seducer to marry the seduced, and so atone, in part, for the 
wrong, it yet takes away the inducement in many cases to the 
commission of the adultery. For this reason such a marriage 
is not allowable under the laws of Delaware, Louisiana, Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee, and possibly some of the other States. 
When such a restraint is imposed the paramour may well be 
made a co-respondent in the original divorce proceedings. A 
more or less general restraint of any remarriage of the offending 
party is made under the laws of Alabama, Georgia, Indiana, 
Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, Ne- 
braska, New York, Oregon, Vermont, Virginia, and Washing- 
ton. In some of these States the matter is left to the discre- 
tion of the court; in others the offending party cannot marry 
during the life-time of the former spouse ; while in others the 
parties cannot marry until after the lapse of a certain pre- 
scribed period. 

In expressing the opinion that the law should allow divorced 
persons to remarry I do not wish to be understood as disap- 
proving that provision of the Discipline of our Church which 
forbids our ministers solemnizing marriages in any case where 
there is a divorced wife or husband living. The Protestant 
Episcopal Church lays a similar restraint upon its ministers. 
But the State, in the enactment of its laws, will leave the 
religious aspects of this question to the individual conscience 
of its citizens to decide whether such a marriage is scriptural 
or not. 

7. The Episcopal General Convention sometime ago proposed 
that “‘severe penalties should be inflicted by the State, on the 
demand of the Church, for the suppression of all offenses 
against the seventh commandment, and sundry other parts of 
the Mosaic legislation.” It has also been proposed that not 
only should offenses against the marital relations be made pun- 
ishable under the criminal law, but that no divorcee should be 
granted for such offenses until the party in fault had been-von- 
victed of the crime. At the present time adultery is not pun- 
ishable as a crime in all the States, and even in the States where 
it is one rarely hears of any prosecution being instituted for 
the offense. It is doubtful whether making adultery punish- 
able under the criminal law operates to any great extent as a 
deterrent influence. It does not appear that this offense is any 
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the less frequently committed in the States whose legislation 
has proscribed it as a crime than in the States whose laws 
have not so provided. The parties to the offense do not expect to 
be detected in it, and when passion is stronger than reason con- 
sequences are not considered by them. The suggestion that 
no divorcee shall be granted for adultery until after the guilty 
parties have been criminally convicted raises a serious question. 
Those who advocate the change need to be reminded of the 
difference which exists between a civil and acriminal case. A 
suit for a divorce is a civil proceeding, and, as in other civil 
proceedings, the complainant sneceeds provided the case is 
made out by a preponderance of the evidence. But in a crim- 
inal proceeding no conviction can be secured unless the prose- 
eution has established the guilt of the accused beyond a 
reasonable doubt. The suggestion, therefore, would make it 
necessary to establish guilt beyond a reasonable doubt in 
divorce cases, instead of by a preponderance of evidence as at 
present. 

s. The practice of issuing circulars or advertising for divorces 
las been prohibited by law in some of our States, and should 
be prohibited in all. In 1877 the State of Illinois passed the 
following statute: “ That whoever advertises, prints, publishes, 
distributes, or circulates, or causes to be advertised, printed, 
published, distributed, or circulated, any circular, pamphlet, 
ecard, hand-bill, advertisement, printed paper, book, newspaper, 
or notice of any kind with intent to procure or to aid in pro- 
curing any divorce, either in this State or elsewhere, shall be 
fined not less than one hundred dollars ($100), nor more than 
one thousand dollars ($1,000), for each offense, or imprisoned 
in the county jail not less than three months nor more than 
one year. ¢ both, inthe discretion of the court. This act shal! 
not app’. to the printing or publishing of any notice or adver- 
tisemes. required or authorized by any statute of the State of 
Illinois.” This law has had a wholesome effect, and it would 
be well could it find its way into the statute-book of every 


State of the Union. 
A rp de f men. 
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Art. IV.—THE CHURCH IN THE SOUTH. 

THERE is no truer index to the character of a people than 
that exhibited in their religious system. With full knowledge 
of a people’s religion one can fairly delineate their general 
character and the degree of their civilization. The nature of 
their system and the faithfulness with which they adhere to its 
precepts are inseparable from their character and civilization. 
The relation is as fixed and faithful as the needle is to the pole. 
The rule is equally applicable to every people and every relig- 
ious system that has ever commanded the faith and devotion 
of any people. Tell mea people’s faith, and I will tell you 
what they practice ; explain to me their religious system, and I 
will tell you their history. This is axiomatic and admits of no 
exception. It applies with equal force to the Christian Church 
as to all other systems of religion. 

But, notwithstanding its universal and unlimited character 
and the essential unity of faith and practice preserved, time, 
locality, and progressive events have ever, and will ever, exert 
a modifying influence upon its local development and practical 
operation. The same holds good not only in other days and in 
other lands but in this year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-two, and in the United States of America, 

[ leave to others the task of spe aking for the Northern por- 
tion of the Church in this country, Acquainted to some de- 
gree with the Church in the South, I venture a few observa- 
tions touching that portion of the Chureh. 

The Church in the South, as in all other sections, is the un- 
derlying foundation-stone upon which rest our social and polit- 
ical system and civilization. Their excellences or imperfections, 
in so far as the Church has been able to influence them, are but 
the resultants of the character and stability of the Church upon 
which they rest. 

In the South, as in the North, the Church is divided into 
many denominations, but not into as many as in the North, 
however. This is to be accounted for by the fact that the 
North is so much more prolific in the development of all kinds 
of antagonistic notions and theories than the South. Those 
divisions are all based upon doctrinal, ecclesiastical, sectional, 
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and, in reference to one race, upon race divergence. These all 
unite in their divergence from the Roman Catholic Church, 
which, inspired by the one spirit which occupies the Vatican 
in Rome, is practically changeless in all lands and all times. 
Her apparent modifications are but necessary assumptions to 
accommodate herself to, and to take advantage of, circumstances 
she cannot control. Her Jesuitical pleas for freedom of wor- 
ship in America, and her heartless persecution of Protestant 
missionaries in Peru and other Roman Catholic countries for 
the exercise of religious liberty, are fair indications of the true 
character of that Church. She favors slavery, race proscrip- 
tion, sectionalism, and every such wickedness whenever and 
wherever she thinks such favor can best subserve her interest, 
but is quite as ready to pose as the original abolitionist, anti- 
caste, and patriotic Church whenever she hopes to secure a 
greater advantage by the adoption of such a course. Such 
being her character, I disimiss her from consideration in the 
discussion of the subject of the ( hureh in the South. 

The Protestant Churches of the South are, in pocrrine, 
much more conservative and literal in their interpretation of 
the Scriptures than are their brethren of the North. 

In the Presbyterian Church, for instance, while the Church 
was almost rent in twain over the question of the revision of 
their creed, and although the majority decided in favor of the 
revision, the Southern branch clung most tenaciously to the 
views of the old Westminster Confession. It is true that the 
elebrated Woodrow case in Columbia Theological Seminary, 
in South Carolina, over the question of evolution, created con- 
siderable excitement at the time, but it failed to materially dis- 
turb the faith of the Church in the South as did that of Dr. 
Briggs in the North, who would give to reason a place of equal 
authority 1 in doctrinal matters with the sacred Scriptures. Dr. 
sriggs was sustained by Union Theological Seminary, and is 
teaching there to-day, while Dr. Woodrow, in the South, was 
made to vacate in favor of a man of the old orthodox faith. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church in the North embraces 
in her fellowship R. Heber Newton, and the Congregational 
Church never condemned Henry Ward Beecher, Lyman Ab- 
bott, and others, for vagaries which would have placed them 
without the pale of orthodoxy in the South 
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The question of higher criticism, which occupies such a large 
place in the discussions among Northern divines, has searcely 
reached this section. 

The scientific evolutionists have as yet made scarcely any im- 
pression upon the Southern branch of the Church. There are, 
doubtless, many Christian evolutionists in the Churches of the 
South, but that scientific evolution which disregards the evident 
teachings of the Bible has practically no following in this section. 

Bishop Keener fairly represented the doctrinal idea of the 
whole South upon the questions of higher criticism and evolu- 
tion in his speech at the Ecumenical Methodist Conference in 
Washington last October, when he sought to demonstrate from 
the phosphate beds of South Carolina that the whole Darwinian 
theory of evolution was based upon a mythical hypothesis, and 
when he pleaded with such earnestness, especially with our En- 
glish brethren, who are even farther astray in the matter than 
our Northern brethren, not to allow themselves to be led off 
from the Scriptures aud from the truth by such scientific vaga- 
ries. In these fossil-beds, he declared, were to be found the 
bones of every animal he lad ever heard of, whether mentioned 


in geologies or natural histories. le said: 


Those bones comprise sixty-five per cent. of that vast deposit 
of phosphate of lime in the Ashley beds, evenly disposed, yield- 
ing $00 tons of this phosphate to the acre, and in the last three 
months 4,000,000, These beds have loaded the entire tonnage of 
the United States—river, ocean, and lake—two and a half times 
within the last ten years. In these beds are found the bones of 
the megatherium, the teeth of the beaver, the horse, the Virginia 
deer, the gigantic shark with teeth six and a half inches long, in- 
dicating the whole length of body of 120 feet. You know that 
in the mouth of the shark there are about 150 teeth in one of the 
jaws and 185 in the other. These monstrous teeth belong to this 
extinct creature, and yet there, too, are the bones of the muskrat, 
the bones of the old ’possum, of the corprolite, of the ichthyosau- 
rus, the teeth of the gigantic saurius, mastodons, the tiger, the ele- 
phant, and all those other animals which live in the neighborhood 

‘man. When Agassiz came to Charleston, 8S. C., in 18538, and 
there was handed him a tray full of horses’ teeth, he spent tbe 
entire night on the floor examining them, and exclaimed to Pro- 
fessor Holmes: “ Those old bones have set me crazy; they have 
destroyed the work of a life-time!” 

Now, gentlemen, brethren, take these facts home with you. 
Get down and look at them. This is the watch that was under 
the steam-hammer—the doctrine of evolution—and this steam- 
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hammer is the wonderful deposit of the Ashley beds. There is 
bee! nothing in evolution, nothing in the Darwinian theory, if you 
7: take the time out of it. When you put the megatherium and the 
, beaver together; when you put the ichthyosaurus and the horse 


} 


together—for there they are found together, there they slept to- 
gether, there they lived together, there they died together—it is 
evident there they were created together. I say it takes the 
time out of evolution, and knocks higher criticism into the con 
dition the watch would be in if the steam-hammer came down 
upon it. My brethren, the greatest thing about Mr. Wesley was 
that he knew what to get rid of. He let out the Moravians be- 
cause of doctrine; he let out the Calvinists because of Calvinism; 
5% he let out the men who advocated the doctrine of sanctification, 
Mr. Maxfield and four hundred with him, because they disturbed 
the connectional integrity. I wish to say to my English friends 
now in the Conference, in all admiration for them—for no one 





be admires these grand men before me more than I do—go home; 
al ae get rid of this doctrine of evolution that puts a nucleated visci- 
fi cle—Winchell’s samoeha—at the bottom of the Pentateuch and 
ny the cosmogony of Moses that will ruin you if you,don’t get rid 
a of it. If you can’t get rid of the doctrine get rid of the men and 
tha | the institutions that teach it, no matter how dear they are to 
re you, for they will blow you up if you don’t. I must confess that 


H ' this is the first fissure in the Methodist faith, We have had 
ia many divisions on discipline, but none in doctrine; but this is a 
tremendous fissure in the faith of Wesleyan Methodism, These 
words are not speculation, but sober truth. I don’t profess to 
know any thing beyond the knowledge of “a plain man” about 
these “7 sciences fals« ly sO called,” but I know there is a bed one 
hundred miles in diameter, reaching from the Santee to the Sa- 
vannah, that, as Agassiz pronounced it to be, is the greatest cem- 
etery in the world, and looks as if all the creatures of the post- 
pliocene period had been summoned there to die. Knock the 








time out of Darwinism, and there is nothing of it; there is abso- 
lutels nothing le ft of it: and these Ashl \ be ds knock it out, 









While many good and true men in the Northern portion of the 


Church take issue with the bishop in the position that he here 






assuines, it is but just to say that he expresses exactly the con- 





viction of the Southern branch of the Chureli in the premises, 





The opposition of our colored membership to the admission 
of the women to the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, with the logical possibility of their admis- 






sion to holy orders, is not so much the result of their inherent 


« 





disposition to “keep the women under subjection ” as it is of 





the principle which they have imbibed from their Southern 





neighbors of a conservative and literal interpretation of the 
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sacred Scriptures. None of the Churches of the South are even 
discussing the possibility of such innovation in their system of 
government. 

While open communion has long been practiced by Mr. 
Spurgeon and other Baptist ministers in England and in the 
North, the Southern Baptist is as rigid in his exclusiveness of 
all who are not of his faith and order as he ever was in the 
days of the strictest Calvinism. He holds that immersion by 
a Baptist preacher is the only mode of baptism, and that bap- 
tism must precede admission to the Lord’s table; hence he de- 
nies the privilege of communion to all who are not thus quali- 
fied. In this he is consistent with his creed, in spite of the 
progressive tendencies of his Northern brother, which leads 
him to disregard it. His five points of Calvinism, however, 
lave been made so meaningless and unreasonable by the subtle 
influence of Arminianism among all Churches that he scarcely 
preaches them. In this, at least, he has made some progress 
toward the more liberal grounds occupied by his Northern 
brother. 

ECCLESIASTICALLY, 
as well as doctrinally, the Churches of the South tread far be- 
hind those of their more daring Northern neighbor. 

While the episcopacy of the Methodist Episcopal Church has 
long since been declared to be an office and not an order; and 
while the question of its life tenure is being assailed by many 
able writers—but, as I think, unwisely—the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, adheres to the belief that her episcopacy con- 
stitutes a third order in the ministry, and does not brook any 
even prospective modification. 

While Methodist and other ministers have been invited to 
participate in services by Protestant Episcopal ministers in the 
North, no Protestant Episcopal minister in the South would 
dare think of inviting any minister in whose record the mythi- 
eal chain of apostolical succession was broken to officiate with 
him in any pulpit service. This same element of conservatism 
and adherence to old established rules is manifest in every 
Southern Chureh; while in the North there is manifested in 
certain quarters a spirit of progress, liberty, and even secular- 
ization in many of those matters which the Southern branch of 
the same Church deem most sacred and immutable. The prae- 
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tical working of the Southern Churches has been considerably 
influenced, not only by their conservatism, but also by their 
sectionalism and their attitude toward the several great questions 
that have arisen during our national life to torment, rupture, 
and keep apart the two sections of our country. 

Foremost among these was thie great antislavery agitation. 
Beginning as a small speck of a cloud in the East, it soon over- 
shadowed the New England sky and finally covered the whole 
country. Out of this came forth, out of a sea of the nation’s 
best blood and purified as by fire, a new heaven and a new 
earth, whose atmosphere was too pure for the lungs of slaves. 

The agitation affected every interest and every department 
of our national life, but it struck the Church as a hurricane. 

‘The Southern Churches, bound to the “ peculiar institution” 
by a conservative but false interpretation of the Scriptures, in- 
tensified by self-interest and local influence, clung to human 
slavery and made it the corner-stone of their institutions. The 
Northern Churches accepted what the South then deemed 
higher criticism and pronounced in favor of “la liberté, Pequal- 
até, et la frate rnité.” 

The division of the two great sections of the Chureh which 
followed brought forth the most forcible and learned, if not 
always the most scriptural and logical, discussion of this then 
all absorbing topic ever heard in this country. 

In the North every pulpit became a citadel in favor of free- 
dom, and every hall, from Fanueil Hall, Boston, the cradle of 
American liberty, to the most rudely constructed platform in 
bleeding Kansas, became a part of the great picket line against 
slavery. Gilbert Haven, Matthew Simpson, Lucius C. Matlack, 
Henry Ward Beecher, William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
Gerrit Smith, John Brown, Charles Sumner, Frederick Douglass, 
Lueretia Mott, Sojourner Truth, Calvin Fairbank, and multi- 
tudes of others thundered against slavery with tremendous effect. 
In the South every pulpit songht to answer every Northern 
pulpit, and every platform orator or writer every Northern ora- 
tor or writer. There were indeed giants in those days, bué the 
sons of God—the antislavery agitators—had on their side the 
argument which God, angels, and humanity approved, and they 
triumphed most gloriously. The South arrayed her Ham- 
monds, Harpers, Christys, Stringfellows, Hodges, Bledsoes, 
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Cartwrights, Elliotts, and others against them. They argued 
the question “in the light of ethnology, in the light of social 
ethies, in the light of international law, in the light of political 
‘onomy, in the light of moral and political philosophy, and in 
1e@ light of divine revelation.” 
Defeated with the Southern Confederacy, but not convinced 
f their error, the Churches of the South have been very slow 
to accept the new order of things arising from the results of the 
war. In consequence of this they continue, by the very same 
method of interpretation with which they defended slavery, to 
protect and nurture its ghost, race proscription, which lingers 
imong us to disturb the peaceful and fraternal relations which 
should exist between the two races and sections. 

The Churches of the South maintain an anomalous and in- 
comprehensible attitude toward the freedman and his descend- 
nts that they do not to any other portion of the human race. 

They boast of having in their communion, in their home and 
es. fields, Indians, Mongolians, Malayans, and Caucasians, 
and w ith equal glory publish the fact that no Negroes are mem- 
bers of their C hurches. This attitude of the Southern branch 

the Church toward this branch of the human race is, in the 
ght of the Scriptures and the common consent of philanthropic 


lumanity, to me, at least, inconsistent and incomprehensible. 
Indeed, it is without reasonable explanation, unless the Negro 
i b 5D 


is, in their judgment, sud generis, autem non homo. 
It isout of this fact that it is possible for the most outrageous 
legislation to be adopted and enforced throughout the 
outh, and for midnight assassins to continue to this day to mur- 
der and deprive colored citizens of all their vested and consti- 
tutional rights with the most perfect immunity and security. 
As yet no one of the Southern Churches has contributed a 
—— reformer that dared to condemn the unjust class legisla- 
ion or practice that makes the most cultured and polis shed col- 
ored Christian gentleman or lady an outcast, a pariah, that 
needs to be put into a separate Church, separate school, separate 
car, and when he is dead into a separate cemetery, and, I sup- 
pose, were it possible for them to encompass it, into a separate 
heaven or a separate hell. 
The Southern Church is intensely racial and sectional. Her 
supreme desire is to encourage the consolidation of all the col- 
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ored people into denominations of their own color, and to keep 
the white people in Southern Churches of their own race. With 
the Northern Churches out of the South, and the colored people 
herded to themselves without Northern alliance and interfer- 
ence, and the race suppressed by force and fraud, she would be 
eft perfectly free to propagate her racial and sectional ideas 
undisturbed. And this is in full accord with her interpretation 
of the Scriptures, which led her to resort to all manner of argu- 
ments to demonstrate the divinity (God save the mark !) of slav- 
ery, and to justify her present theory of “white supremacy,” 
which nullifies the war amendments with sanctimonious de- 


Votion. 


While it cannot be deni “| tl the Chureh in the South has 
made some advances, as is evidence d in the rogressive utter- 


ances of Bishops Haygood and FitzGerald, Dr. J. M. L. Curry, 
of the Slater Fund, and others, and in the establishment of the 
school at Augusta, (Ga., by the Methodist i} ISCO} al Chureh, 

South, and of that at Tusealo sa, Ala., by re Southe rn P res- 
byterians, and of other such institutions for Negro eduecation— 
it is equally true that even their most liberal and progressive 
leaders ] ave not fully accepted the full import of the meaning 
o1 f the doct rine of liberty, equality, and fraternity when ap ied 
to the colored man. 

This attitude of the Church does not only affect the Negro 
problem, but every question that relates to the general welfare 
and character of the State. Take the prohibition question, for 
instance. But for the scarecrow of “ Negro domination ” the 
Chureh might espouse that eause with double the energy that 
she now does: but she dares not if any danger Ne 
domination ” threatens. 

It is well to understand that the term does not involve a sub- 
version and capture of the government by that race, but a 
simple triumph for the side (all, or nearly all, white) that by 
offering the best treatment to the race would control their votes 
and defeat their opponents. This fact applies equally to the 
anti-lottery agitation now in progress in Louisiana. While the 
Southern white Churches hope to secure the votes of many o 
the colored people against the lottery they dare not assume 
any attitude in the premises that would indicate any special al- 
liance or co-operation with that element of our population, for 
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fear that they would thereby lose more than they would gain, 
Even the Church entertains a sort of concealed idea that that 
question, and all other questions of government, should be set- 
tled by the white people. 

Doctrinally, ecclesiastically, and practically the Southern 
branches of the Church are all that biblical and conservative 
Christians of the several creeds could reasonably desire, except 
wherein they are modified by circumstances arising from their 
peculiar relation to the race problem and sectionalism. These 
two elements, however, it must be remembered, give color to 
nearly every phase of ecclesiastical, social, and political life in 
the South. 

Apart from these the Southern Church preaches a gospel of 
full and free salvation, and is as intensely solicitous for the 
evangelization and salvation of the white people and all other 
races in foreign lands as any other Church in Christendom. 

In addition to the white Churches we have in the South 
several 

COLORED DENOMINATIONS, 
approved and encouraged by the Southern white Churches 
because they are race Churches. They are the counterparts of 
the several denominations among the white people, with which 
they fully agree, except upon race issues and sectionalism. 

The Negro believes in human equality and fraternity, and 
does not believe that God is a respecter of persons, but that 
“in every nation he that fears God and works righteousness is 
accepted with him,” and should be with all his people. Besides 
this he is thoroughly national in his patriotism and loyal to the 
old flag. 

There are a few Negroes in the Protestant Episcopal, Pres- 
byterian, and other Churches, and in Louisiana a large number 
in the Roman Catholic Church; but as a rule, the Negro is 
either a Baptist or a Methodist. Ie proposes to go to heaven 
by water or by fire. 

Pushed off by race proscription from the white Baptists of 
the South, the colored Baptist is organized into an association 
and convention of his own, that sustains fraternal and ecclesi- 
astical relations with the Northern Baptist Church, with which 
he affiliates and from which he secures the help that provides 
him with schools and other missionary agencies. The Baptist 
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Church, however, not being connectional, does not offer the 
grounds upon which the Southern branch can well operate 
against whatever missionary work the Northern branch sees fit 
to do in the South. 

Methodism offers the principal field wherein the arms meet 
and clash. 

We have among the colored people, the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the African Methodist Episcopal Zion, both 
of which seceded from the Methodist Episcopal Chureh, re- 
spectively, in Philadelphia in 1816, and in New York in 1820. 
This was many years before the Church and the nation had 
received the new life of freedom, or had even reached the 
crisis which led to the separation of the Chureh, South, from 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, on account of her pronounced 
antislavery principles. Two other organizations originated here 
since the war. 

The Colored Methodist Episcopal Church was organized out 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 1870, beeause the 
Sonthern Church would not tolerate their presence in that 
Church in their new condition as freemen and as equals. 
Hence they were set aside in a sort of kitchen or outhouse 
organization to themselves. 

The other branch of Methodism among the colored people 
of the South is the Methodist Episcopal Church, which organ- 
ized as many of them, and the white union element that rallied 
to her standard, into Conference relation in 1865-66 and subse- 
quent years. They were not organized, however, into a colored 
denomination or Conferences, but as part and parcel of the 
old mother Church, as equals and as brethren. 

This was right. In process of time, however, ridiculed by 
Southerners for being in the “ Nigger Church,” many of 
our white members and ministers took up the agitation in 
favor of separate Conferences. The agitation raged until the 
devil of race proscription, under one plea or another, finally 
prevailed, and the General Conference of 1876 committed 
the monumental blunder of yielding to his demands, and sepa- 
ration was secured. <As a result our white and colored mem- 
bers became, most unfortunately, estranged from each other, 
until to-day, in many places, the fraternal relation of our 
white to our colored work is less cordial than that between 
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the Southern Church and our colored work. In their efforts 
to give assurance to prejudiced Southerners that they had 
nothing in common with Negroes many of them out-Heroded 
Herod in his own true character, and became more proscrip- 
tive in their treatment of the colored people and the white 
teachers and missionaries that labored among them than the 
Southern Church. The result culminated in a lack of in- 
terest, and, in some quarters, in positive antagonism to each 
other. The Church had vacillated from her exalted position, 
where she stood for a principle, to seek to overcome the preju- 
dices of the white people ; her presence then became meaning- 
less, and, instead of gaining by this wicked concession to this 
spirit of caste, she positively declined, and, in the extreme 
South especially, she lost so much that many of our best peo- 
ple in the Church have lost all faith in the wisdom of any 
longer prosecuting that work ; and, urged insidiously by the 
Chureh, South, to quit the field, some of our people are advo- 
eating its abandonment. 

While the Church, South, is pushing such a campaign on 
the one hand she is on the other hand doing all that she can 
to influence the consolidation of all colored Methodists, includ- 
ing our colored membership, into one body, so as to completely 
banish the cosmopolitan and national spirit which our Church 
preaches and fosters in the South. 

We sincerely hope, however, that no suicidal policy will pre- 
vail, but rather that the Church may re-enforce every depart- 
ment of our work down here, reconstruct our white work so as 
to make it mean in the South just what it means in the North 
and every-where else, and push it forward as never before. 

The several colored race Churches in this section, as the 
white Churches and our own cosmopolitan Church, are doing 
a good work in educating, evangelizing, and molding the char- 
acter and saving the people to whom they preach ; but they are 
sadly deficient in many particulars. 

The Baptist Church, for instance, which controls the greater 
proportion of the colored people, is entirely unsuitable for the 
best development of any people in their condition. They are 
entirely unprepared for absolute local self-government, as is 
implied under their congregational system. The several colored 
race Churches of Methodism, while they do not suffer to the 
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same degree as do our colored Baptist brethren, suffer at least 
in a measure from the lack of the wholesome influence which 
our colored membership derived from contact with our white 
bishops, officers, and brethren generally, who have had the su- 
perior advantages which have come to them through centuries 
of development and culture. The fact that they are officered, 
from bishop to sexton, by men of their own race, however, is 
not without its effect against our best efforts to reach the 
masses. While the record of the Church, in all that she has 
accomplished for the freedom of race, for their education and 
elevation to place and power in the Church and nation, belie 
all the slanders that pile against her, they nevertheless have 
their effect. This is really one of the most pungent reasons 
why all of our colored members are so anxious for the Church 
to find the proper colored man and admit him into the episco- 
pal office. 

Whatever defects there may be here and there; all of the 
Churches operating among the colored people are doing much 
good. They inspire Christian manhood, education, character, 
and every element that tends to the elevation of society. In 
this great work of the renovation and salvation of our sordid 
humanity in all this section, especially among the colored, 
wherein she has reaped the most abundant harvest, no Churck 
is accomplishing more extensive or better work. God grant 
that she may continue thus to operate, to strengthen her own 
arms by every available Christian resource, until, influencing all 
other Churches by the wholesome doctrines that she preachies 
and practices, every Church in the South may be broadened 
out of all her prejudices and provincialism, and with absolute 
faith in God, and in the wisdom of his word, and the abundance 
of his grace, may reach and save an undivided humanity and 
nation, to be presented spotless and blameless at the throne 


of God. 
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Art. V.—METHODIST LAYMEN. 

Ir may be well to premise that the word laymen does not 
oceur in our Discipline until 1872, and that it is then accom- 
panied by an explanatory note which makes it “include all the 
members of the Church who are not members of the Annual 
Conferences.” Prior to that the Church was classified as “ min- 
isters” and “members.” The ministers were subdivided into 
two classes, known as the “local connection” and the “ travel- 
ing connection,’ while in unofficial literature and discourse all 
others were called “ private members.” Though the only thing 
intended by the note was to segregate the “local connection ” 
from the “ traveling connection ” in the single matter of voting 
for delegates to the General Conference, it is not the less inclu- 
sive of all other members of the Church in the term laymen ; 
henee, since from the beginning the word “ members” never 
excluded any age or sex or condition, this new name does not. 

The rank of laymen, or of the laity, had its origin in the 
Mosaic economy. By that the priesthood constituted one divis- 
ion of the people, and to it alone was committed every thing 
appertaining to religious affairs ; all other Hebrews were known 
as the laity, whose sole religious duty was to observe and do 
what the priests enjoined. These were called in the Hebrew 
‘am, in the Greek, dazkos, and in the Latin, Za‘eus, meaning in 
all these languages the people, without regard to age or sex. 

The new dispensation was organized upon an entirely differ- 
ent basis. Whatever necessity there may have been to institute 
an oligarchy in the days of Moses for a people just out of four 
hundred years of bondage, it did not exist fifteen hundred years 
later, when the fullness ®f time had come for the advent of the 
Messiah ; hence the Christ came of the laity, and, so far as the 
record shows, his labors were wholly with the laity. The twelve 
were all laymen, and so were the seventy. While he paid due 
respect to the priestly office when occasion required he utterly 
ignored the priesthood in his selections of instruments for the 
establishment of his kingdom, and his immediate followers did 
the same. Paul, on more than one occasion, emphasizes the re- 
ligious equality of all men, making the whole Church a royal 
priesthood to offer spiritual sacrifices, and declaring that, though 
16—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, VIII. 
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many, all were members of one body and every one members 
one of another. The entire absence of class was constantly 
displayed in apostolic times. One less worthy of a place in 
the Christian pulpit than Saul of Tarsus could hardly be found ; 
yet when converted he conferred with no man, but began 
without formalities of any kind to preach that Christ was the 
Son of God, and that men should repent and do works meet for 
repentance—model preaching both as to doctrine and exhorta- 
tion. When persecution drove all but apostles out of Jerusalem 
these who went preached as they went, and the hand of the Lord 
was with them—it was the work of laymen exelusively. But 
it was not in preaching alone that there was no distinction, for 
in church convocations for the discussion of doctrine and of 
polity “the whole Church” met with the apostles and elders. 
It was near the close of the second century before any thing 
like priestly distinction obtained. Once introduced its spread 
was rapid, so that in a few centuries the Church was divided 
into orders, and priests and laymen were again far apart. It 
was thus when Luther and Calvin and their helpers began their 
work; and if any one thought more fully embraces the whole 
of their work than any other, it is that they bridged the chasm 
between the porch and the altar, and lifted the whole Church to 


the plane upon which it was organized by the Master, so that 


henceforth the word laymen should be only a convenient desig- 
nation for that part of the Church not especially devoted to 
the work of preaching, with no distinction in rank or order. 
As a result of this, in all lands, in Calvinistie and Lutheran 
Churches, the laity are equally partakers with the ministers in 
every church convocation, from the least important local council 
to the highest assembly known to the denominations; and in 
none of these councils do they act in fwo houses or as separate 
orders, having distinct and possibly rival interests, but as equals 
in every respect, having a common interest in a common cause, 
with equal ability to consider and act. 

It is not difficult to see why it is otherwise in the Church of 
England and the Churches springing directly or remotely from 
it. The so-called Reformation, out of which it sprang, was 
purely a political revolution, which resulted in dethroning the 
pope as the head of the Church and enthroning the reigning 
sovereign of the realm. There was not a single modification of 
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doctrine or polity which was not implied in this change of head- 
ship, and made necessary by it; hence the chasm between the 
priesthood and the laity remained unaffected except as politi- 
cal necessities required its modification, It was thus two hun- 
dred years later when Mr. Wesley was ordained a priest in that 
Church, and no man was ever more fully imbued with the 
notions of the Church in this regard than he was. It was this 
more than every thing else that so soon terminated his work in 
Georgia, and until his death he clung to the Church of England 
and wished his ‘ societies” to do the same after he was gone. 
It was his wise mother that first led him to tolerate and after- 
ward to encourage the preaching of laymen, not his own con- 
viction of its propriety. 

It was from such a source that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church received its trend of thought, and all along there has 
appeared this strange paradox—a movement which owes every 
thing to the labors of laymen as classified by the Church of 
England and by Wesley himself, yet drawing as marked a line 
between her ministers and her laymen as the highest churchly 
notion of that Church ever drew. During the first third of a 
century after the organization of the first society the laymen of 
the infant Church were wholly at the will of those who had 
the pastoral oversight of them. They were received into the 
Church on such terms as these dictated, and they were “ex- 
cluded” without any intervention of their lay brethren. By 
the time of the Conference of 1789 this had caused such mur- 
murings among the “ private members”—the laity—that that 
Conference ordered that in the future all “suspected ” members 
should be brought for trial before the society to which they 
belonged or a select number thereof, and their case should there 
be heard, and they should have the right to appeal to the “ quar- 
terly meeting,” whose decision should be final. This regulation 
was so repugnant to the views of Bishops Coke and Asbury 
that they appended a note to the Minttes, saying: 

This is to take knowledge and give advice and to bear witness 
to the justice of the whole process that improper and private 
expulsions may be prevented in the future, plainly implying that 
private expulsions, if not improper, had been made. 


There was to be, however, no concession on the part of the 
ministers that they were not sole judges in the case. They held: 
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The New Testament determines, beyond a doubt, that judg- 
ment and censure in such cases shall be in the minister... . There 
is not a word said of the Church’s authority either to judge or 
censure. The whole authority is expressly delivered into the 
hands of the minister. 


As to the provision for appeal to the quarterly meeting whose 
decision was to be final, Coke and Asbury, in their notes, jus- 
tify it only “ because they are almost entirely composed of men 
who are more or less engaged in the ministry of the word.’ 
During the ensuing eleven years discipline was administered 
in accordance with this episcopal construction of the action of 
the Conference. But the dissatisfaction was so great that at the 
Conference of 1800 the society or select number was author- 
ized to pass upon the guilt or innocence of the “suspected mem- 
ber,” which was the first concession ever made to the laymen 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and almost the last. 

Meanwhile there had arisen a demand of the laymeg to be 
represented in the Conferences. This had assumed such pro- 
portions by the year 1786 that the bishops, in their Notes on the 
Discipline, devote a chapter to it. They oppose it on Scripture 
grounds. The argument is: the Scripture teaches the itinerant 
system ; lay representation would be fatal to this; therefore lay 
representation is not to be allowed—an argument which has 
been made to do service ever since. It is hardly hazardous to 
say, in looking back through the last hundred years, that in no 
one thing, if in all things combined, has there been as much 
unrest among the Methodist laymen as upon the single question 
of representation in the councils of the Church. By 1820 
petitions began to reach the General Conference on the sub- 
ject in great numbers, and they were renewed at almost every 
General Conference since in one form or another, until 1872, 
when lay delegates took their seats in the General Conference. 
In 1828 they were very numerous, but, unfortunately for the 
cause, a number of preachers, including some of the foremost in 
the connection, hitched it on to their opposition to the episco- 
pacy in its various ramifications to make it do service for their 
crotchet, and this yoking together of two inharmonious ele- 
ments proved detrimental to both. Intelligent laymen readily 
recognized in the episcopacy the strong arm of Methodism, 
and very few could be induced to cast their lot in with the 
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“ radicals,” as those were denominated who left the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in 1830 and organized the Methodist Prot- 
estant Church. They believed in lay representation; but if 
they could not have this without crippling that, they chose to 
bide their time. They therefore greatly mistake who count 
that the secessions of that year were the measure of the unrest 
in the Church on lay representation. The same advantage was 
sought to be taken of this sentiment in 1843, when another 
secession was inaugurated with antislaveryisin as its ostensible 
basis. While the chief strength of that movement lay in the 
lay-representation sentiment, it, too, was hampered by its hostil- 
ity to the episcopacy; and again, those who reckoned the extent 
of unrest upon the lay question by the number of laymen who 
joined in that movement reckoned without a proper basis. 

Though in all the intervening years there was a profound 
feeling among Methodist Episcopalians upon the rights of lay- 
men, there was little further movement toward securing it 
until the General Conference of 1852. One feature of the 
movement of that year was, that the petition was based 
wholly on the ground of expediency, and it was favored by 
men who had been most prominent in their hostility to it 
twenty-five years earlier, when the claim was made as a right. 
Prominent among these was Dr. Thomas E. Bond, of Balti- 
more. But nothing resulted from the petition. It was renewed 
in 1856, and again in 1860. This year the question was sub- 
mitted to a vote of the laymen, to be taken in 1861 and 1862, 
but it was so indefinite in its terms that few laymen took any 
interest in it, and more voted against than for it, as did also the 
preachers. The demand was renewed again in 1864, with no 
result. In answer to the petitions of 1868, the scheme of 
admitting less than half as many laymen as ministers to the 
General Conference, with a proviso that they may be set aside 
at any time by the ministerial branch, and serve only as : 
negative force, was submitted to a vote of the members and of 
the Conferences. Thongh it was in no sense what the peti- 
tioners had asked for, the popular vote in its favor was more 
than two to one, and the ministerial vote more than three to 
one, and the plan then proposed is the present regnlation of 
the Church. 

It is certainly unwise to shut our eyes to existing facts in 
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connection with the present status of the laymen question. The 
present plan never was satisfactory to a single layman, for it 
never met a single condition involved in lay representation, for 
there is no lay representation in it. Waving the objection that 
the electoral college which chooses lay delegates is the creature 
of the Quarterly Conferences, which are in turn the creations 
of the pastors, and often composed largely of members of 
Annual Conferences, the fact that at best the laymen compose 
less than one third of the General Conferenee, and even then 
may easily be set aside by the majority, so as to become only a 
body of obstructionists, without whose consent a measure can- 
not pass, invests the whole with a sense of inferiority which is 
repugnant to American notions of representation. 

The action of the lay representatives of the Conference of 
1888, as well as of the two preceding General Conferences, 
indicates their wishes. They want equal representation, and 
they want to represent the laymen of the Church, not the 
ministers, as the laymen now do, being elected through ministe- 
rial machinery. 

While less than three thousand five hundred ministers can 
negative more than two million laymen, laymen will not be in 
a hurry to vote after their late experience, in which the wishes 
of more than three to one have been disregarded. Then what? 
Probably nothing in the near future. The very emphatic set- 
back given to the Philadelphia Conference proposition for equal 
representation by the Conferences that have voted, indicate the 
present animus of tlie traveling connection toward laymen. 
One Conference voting against this proposition more than four 
to one subsequently voted almost unanimously in favor of an 
explanatory resolution, saying that this vote is not to be con- 
strued as opposed to the proposition for an equal number of 
laymen; but they must deliberate in a separate house—the 
politician’s dodge in favor of the Maine law but opposed to its 
enforcement. As an obstructing agent half the present num- 
ber would answer as well, and be much cheaper, than twice 
the number. 

Then what? There is one chapter of Methodist history 
that no loyal Methodist can contemplate without a sense of 
mortification. It began almost with the beginning. Thousands 
were converted at our altars in the days in which our growth 
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was almost wholly by accretions from without, only to become 
members of other Churches, either immediately or as soon as 
possible afterward ; while thousands who were for a time pillars 
in the Church have quietly gone into other communions, taking 
their families with them. So common has this been, that there 
is not a city fifty years old of five thousand inhabitants, in which 
there are not examples of families that were once active Meth- 
odists who are now equally influential in some Church in which 
laymen have a voice in church affairs. This has gone on for a 
century or more so quietly as to attract little attention except to 
elicit the complacent remark: “ Withdrawals from our Chureh 
have never been on account of doctrinal disagreements, but 
always on account of dissatisfaction with our economy.” <A 
little investigation as to this dissatisfaction will always trace it, 
directly or indirectly, to the status of laymen in the Church; 
and I may add parenthetically, and very complacently as well, 
that a reflex influence of this infusion of Methodist doctrinal 
teachings into sister Churches is seen to-day in the demand for 
creed revisions in the Churches that have shared most largely in 
these changes of church relations. Pews, educated theologically 
by Methodists, have given theological tone to pulpits, and now 
pew and pulpit are hand in hand laboring to make the written 
creed correspond with the creed of the pew and pulpit. 
Methodist laymen will eventually sit side by side with the 
apostles and elders in all Methodist Church convocations, as 
they did in the early times, when “the whole Church” delib- 
erated with the office-bearers on questions of doctrine and duty. 
Methodism will never put on her whole strength until it thus 
far follows the pattern of the earliest days of Christianity. But 
this will come as an evolution, not as a revolution. There will 
be no more secessions to bring this about. No mutual rights 
paper will make this its hobby. The stream of withdrawals 
will continue, and some Methodists will say, “ Let them go, if 
they are not Methodist enough to love our economy.” But that 
spirit of elasticity which has already eliminated every thing but 
this that was distinctively Methodistie in polity even fifty years 
ago will bring “the whole Church” up to the standard. of 
efficiency which is set up in the Gospels and Epistles, in which 
there is no exclusive prerogative claimed by any one, but all 
are one in Christ. 
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Fifty years ago there was not even the semblance of a theo- 
logical school in all American Methodism, This was not so 
much for the want of means as because of a settled hostility to 
such schools, and the first attempt in that direction was purely 
tentative. A moribund seminary was converted into a harmless 
‘biblical institute,” and thus nursed until it became a full- 
fledged theological school. It was an evolution, not a revolu- 
tion. Fifty years ago men and women were required to sit 
apart in all our churches. To-day there is no trace of the 
custom left in any Methodist church. The change was an 
evolution, not a revolution; but not until it had contributed 
largely to defections from the Church. Fifty years ago there 
was not an instrument of musie in any Methodist church in 
Amcrica except under anathema; to-day there is hardly a 
church without some instrument, while some have a whole 
orchestra. This by evolution, not by revolution. Fifty years 
ago the Methodist preacher who did not kneel in prayer would 
not have been tolerated; to-day some bishops stand when they 
pray. These and many other changes have taken place within 
the memory of men who are not very old. The present plan 
of lay representation is tentative only. It has developed both 
devotion to the interests of the Church and great ability in 
deliberating upon them on the part of laymen. And now it is 
evident that the time is coming for as full a recognition both 
of the rights of laymen and their worth in counsel in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church as in any other Church. As every 
step of the evolutions which have eliminated every distinctive 
feature of old-fashioned Methodism has been taken in the face 


of opposition, so opposition may be expected here. We have 
only to wait. We want no more votings by the laity on any 
proposition. The increasing intelligence of our ministry is a 
guarantee of the coming uplift of our Church to the highest 
plane of efficiency. 
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Arr. VL—WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, D.C.L. 


“Tu lapse of years,” said Dean Stanley in oue of his later 
addresses, * has only served to deepen in ine the conviction that 
no gift can be more valuable than the recollection and the in- 
spiration of a great character working on our own.” It is to 
quicken the recollection of one who was sincerely great in life 
and utterance that we undertake the study of the life of Will- 
iam Wordsworth. He belongs in the zodiae of the worthies. 

Indeed, when we come to the study of the life—the im- 
mortal part-—of any man, we are face to face with divinity. 
Biography is the burning bush of being. No elevation on the 
earth is so high as personal character. And when character 
takes the harp of expression and pours out its content in 
poetry we have whole continents of light, and all life feels the 
inspiration. 

Is this chimera? We answer, No. There are no great 
myths. They are all small. So, in vaster sense, are vast minds 
real ones. They have a biography. We may not always know 
when they were born, or with whom they played, or when they 
came to a knowledge of their powers. The wheel of time may 
have ground away the edge, yea, the indenture, of their lives, 
but their mental flashes, the human quality, is intact ; and we 
say these men were once with nursing mothers like our own. 

And what if the statistics of biography do grow dim? Their 
work is their biography. Achilles and Ulysses are Homer ; 
we know them. Othello and Lear are Shakespeare ; they tes- 
tify of him. And “Samson Agonistes” is one of the best lives 
of John Milton ever written. 

But we may come nearer to men than this. We are in an 
exact period. All houses have added windows and subtracted 
bars and shutters. If modesty has suffered truth has rejoiced. 
If there has been more invasion there is less evasion. 

Can all men live long under this skylight method? We an- 
swer, Only those whose lives and works are fitted for sunshine. 
That is why writers like Byron lose fragrance. That is why 
character grows valuable and looks over the shoulder of 
preacher and poet. And is not this why the long half-averted 
eye of opinion now turns toward a knight of this and the last 
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century—fastens on Rydal Mount in England, Grasmere, and 
Alfoxden, his dwelling-places—and sees William Wordsworth— 






“ The happy warrior, 






Conspicuous obiect in a nation’s eye, 





Who, whether praise of him should walk the earth 





Forever, and to noble deeds give birth, 





Or he should go to dust without his fame, 





And leave a dead, unprofitable name, 





Found comfort in himself and in his cause ; 





And, while the mortal mist was gathering, drew 





His breath in confidence of Heaven's applause.” 





The life data of this man are sitnple. Born on the 7th of 
April, 1770, at Cockermouth on the Cumberland, educated in 
the grammar schools of Penvith and Hawkshead, and a gradu- 
ate of St. John’s, Cambridge, in 1791; two years later he comes 
before the public for the first time as an author in two poems: 
“An Evening Walk,” addressed to a Young Lady, and “ De- 
scriptive Sketches,’ taken during a pedestrian tour among 
the Alps. 

Of these first efforts there were few admirers, yet one above 
many to be chosen such, Samuel Taylor Coleridge. From this 












hour these two minds, like two planets, drew toward each 





other, and shone long years in brilliant conjunction, With the 





settlement of Wordsworth at Racedown Lodge, in Dorsetshire, 
in 1797, and of Coleridge at Nether Stowey, but three miles 
away, may be said to have begun that new type of English 
poetry known as the Lake School, the era of real song, the 
second rennaissance. In 1798 Coleridge and Wordsworth 
published unitedly the “ Lyrical Ballads,” one of which, “The 
Ancient Mariner,” was the joint production, in part at least, of 
these two minds, written to raise the sum of five pounds to pay 











the expenses of an itineracy into Devonshire. Next we see 
Wordsworth traveling with Coleridge in Germany, then resid- 
ing at Grasmere, and in 1813 settled permanently at Rydal 
Mount and married to Mary Hutchinson, his playmate in 
childhood, and his devoted wife for forty-eight years. In 1814 
comes forth the “ Excursion,” his longest thongh not his great- 
est poem, and the one that laid the basis of his growing fame. 
From this period we find him writing, rewriting, traveling on 
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foot to Wales and Scotland, once again on the Continent, and 
issuing occasional volumes of his poems, none of which were 
received with much favor. 

But to the discerning literary men of his day his greatness 
was visible. Behind the savage criticism of the Adinburgh 
Review and its imitators, and behind the mists of a false taste 
and ephemeral opinion there was steadily rising a sun in a new 
and widening system of thought and expression, and we are 
not surprised that its beams are visible at Oxford in 1839, when 
her great degree of D.C.L. is bestowed at the hands of Keble, 
and in the presence of the choicest spirits of England, upon 
one who had first to create the atmosphere in which his worth 
could be seen and appreciated. 

Four years later, on the death of Southey, Wordsworth be- 
comes England’s poet laureate, and, unmoved by growing favor, 
abides at Rydal, until in 1850, at the age of eighty, this priest 
of Pan enters the inner shrines of the vaster temple. 

Can we go back and gather up a few bright threads in this 
career of eighty years of untainted manhood? Shall we ask 
what elements entered into the construction of this charac. 
ter? These are questions of biography, issues of intimacy, 
queries that call for eyes on the facts of birth, education, home, 
chureh, personal habit, temper, and deification of the subject. 
For all these we are debtors chiefly to two most interesting 
volumes, Zhe Memoirs of Wordsworth, written by Christopher 
Wordsworth, D.D., the poet’s nephew, and edited by an Amer- 
ican, Henry Reed. They are old volumes, but fresh as ivy leaf 
and holly. Let us open them. 

The life of Wordsworth deserves attention at its beginning. 
His mother dying when he was eight, his father when he was 
fourteen, at an early period he was left to the care of two 
uncles. His father had been a fairly prosperous lawyer. 
What his mother was, and what were the mental and religious 
influences in her home, we may judge from a single reference. 
“T remember my mother,” Wordsworth writes, “ only in some 
few situations, one of which was her pinning a nosegay to my 
breast when I was going to say the catechism in the church, as 
was customary before Easter.” There is a volume in this tes- 
timony. A home where catechism, church, and Easter are 
known quantities makes no problematical life equation. What 
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wonder that from youth Wordsworth was a firm member of 
the Established Church, and that all his writings testify to a 
humble belief in the inspiration and authority of the word! 
He was no “higher” critic. It was catechism and creed and 
chureh that made the author of the “ Ecclesiastical Sonnets ” 
chiefly what he was, and these as taught by a Christian mother 
in early youth. 

But what books did he read when a boy? Not many corre- 
sponding to our modern Sunday-school books, we surmise, so 
often those diluters and destroyers of literary taste. “I was 
left,” he says, “at liberty to read whatever books I liked. For 
example, I read all Fielding’s works, Don Vuizrote, Gil Blas, 
Gulliver's Travels.” Were are novels and works of fiction that 
are literature. Happy the growing mind that at home or school 
acquires relish for such authors! 

In France, at the close of his Cambridge career, lie was a 
revoiutionist, carried with the swirl that dashed up in 1793 
toward a fierce republicanism. Returning, he will be a radical 
of radicals. But he is saved by that sister Dorothy, his life 
companion and good angel. He writes: 

“ Then it was— 
Thanks to the bounteous Giver of all good— 
That the beloved sister in whose sight 
These days were passed, 
Maintained for me a saving intercourse 
With my true self.” 


That sister, like to her of “ Elia’s” home, will look from 
behind this man’s life forever. 

But what will this young man do—what make? He is 
already at an age where most of his companions at college have 
entered fully upon their life-work. And he yet undecided. 
Influential friends say, “* Take orders ; the Church wants you.” 
But he cannot. He has felt a call to another field. He believes 
in his ability to write. He has looked in the face the whole 
legion of Erinnys of success: or failure, want or plenty, and 
decides on the danger side. “I will defy them all. I must be 
a poet though I starve ;” and Dorothy says, “ Fear not.” 

It was during a morning walk in the first college summer 
vacation, in 1788, while strolling in his beloved vale of Esth- 
waite, that he felt liis call as clearly as Jeremiah his. 
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Ile writes: 


“ My heart was full; I made no vows, but vows 
Were made for me; bond unknown to me 

Was given, that I should be, else sinuing greatly, 
A dedicated spirit on I walked 

In thankful blessedness which yet survives.” 


3ut education, travels, leisure, exhaust his income. He is 
about to leave Cumberland for London, to engage as a hack 
writer for the press on political subjects. Ile is saved. Help 
comes unexpectedly. Raisley Calvert was that helper. Who 
will not couple that name with Wordsworth? Calvert knows 
Wordsworth and believes in his future. He will be his 
Meecenas. He saw in him forces which, if leisure could be 
had, would work vast results. Calvert himself had delved in 
literature and cultivated the muse; but, health failing, he 
turned to Wordsworth, and at his early death made him his 
heir, bequeathing him the sum of $4,500. This was to be a 
“Leisure” fund. As Milton, at the close of his college career, 
was allowed by a kind and foreseeing father to retire to a 
country retreat at Horton, and pass whole years luxuriating 
among books, so by this bequest was Wordsworth permitted 
to escape the dust of life on the opening flower of his genius, 
and with his devoted sister Dorothy “to live apart,” to travel 
abroad on the Continent, to make pilgrimages on foot to Seot- 
land, and in 1813 to settle permanently at Rydal Mount, in 
his own Cumberland, among her lakes and fells. 

This financial side to a poet’s life is the obverse of the medal. 
It is the commonplace in the midst of the sanctuary. But it 
is of some interest to know how men eat and dress and pay 
debts; and the seer and bard are not exceptions. Think of 
$4,500 to-day maintaining the average man of taste through a 
series of years! Had strict economy and simplicity not been 
the rule of the Wordsworths their leisure hour would have 
been brief and their return to the moil inevitable and speedy. 
It is true that in 1802 there came to the brother and sister a 
legacy of about $10,000, and that in 1813, by the kindness of 
Lord Lonsdale, he was appointed distributer of stamps for the 
County of Westmoreland—an office corresponding to that once 
held by Burns, and in our country by Hawthorne—which office 
he held until 1842, when it was given to his son; and that in 
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the same year an annual pension of $1,500 was assigned him 
by the government eight years before his death. But while 
these sums may seem large, measured with the earnings of 
modern literary men like Tennyson and Longfellow, or even 
such spasmodic writers as Bellamy and Mrs. Ward, they are 
only a mite. The expense of travel, of entertainment of dis- 
tinguished visitors at Rydal—including on one occasion the 
present queen—and, in later years, the support of himself and 
wife, five children, and his devoted sister—these kept Words- 
worth to the end of life a comparatively poor man. And it 
was well. He was ever near the common people in thought 
and sympathy. 

It was this contact with necessity that makes him, and will 
continue to make him, the voice and advocate of humble life, 
with all its little joys and sorrow. “The White Doe of 
Rylstone,” “The Wagoner,” “Peter Bell,’ “The Beggars,” 
“The Pedlar,” “ Alice Fell,” - Lucy Gray,” “The Idiot Boy,” 
“The Emigrant Mother,” and numerous others of his poems of 


} 
| 
i 


kindred name all show the channel in which ran his Cliristly 
thought. He was a humanitarian; and small income, lack of 
popular favor, absence from fashionable life, are largely ex- 
plicable of this superlative title. He was also the champion 
of the weak against the strong. 

But this man had not only sympathy, modesty, and reverence, 
those three fundamental virtues, but he had ideas and ideals. 
One was a lofty conception of what a “ dedicated spirit” a poet 
should be. In a letter written in 1801 he says; 


You have given me praise for having reflected faithfully in my 
poems the feelings of human nature, But a great poet ought 
to do more than this: he ought, to a certain degree, to rectify 
men’s feelings, to give them new compositions of feeling, to ren- 
der their feelings more sane, pure, and permanent; in short, more 
consonant to nature—that is, to eternal nature and the great mov- 
ing spirit of things. He ought to travel before men occasionally 
as well as at their sides, 


And in another place he says : 


Every poet must be a Phebus or Sun in his way, and have a 
mission on earth. He must diffuse health and light; he must 
prophesy to his generation; he must teach the present age by 
counseling with the future; and he must plead for posterity. 
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But such a standard was a lofty one for the day in which he 
wrote, and caused his poems to be unappreciated and unpopular ; 
yet he believed the verdict of posterity would accord him place. 

In a letter, May 21, 1807, to Lady Beaumont, he says : 


I have a calm confidence that these poems will live, and you 
may remove all disquiet from your mind on account of the con- 
demnation they may at present incur from the public. . . . These 
people, in the senseless hurry of their lives, do not read books— 
they merely glance at them. And we are never to forget what 
Coleridge observed, that every great and original writer, in pro- 
portion as he is great or original, must himse If create the taste by 
which he is to be relished; he must teach the art by which he is 
to be seen. 


This is not conceit ; it is consciousness. It is not self-praise ; 
it is self-illumination, springing from an inner light. It is proph- 
ecy, and, in this case, it was the utterance of a great prophet. 

But there are other sides than the poetical to this writer. 
He was well rounded. He wrote prose as well as verse. He 
was interested in politics as well as poetics. Read his “Conven- 
tion of Cintra,” pronounced by Charles Lamb the finest writ- 
ten state paper since Milton’s political papers. Listen to his 
utterances on issues yet modern. On the temperance question 
he has this word, written to one who had sent him some 
Rhenish wine, “Strength from wine is good, from water still 
better.” Even this is in advance of some modern churchmen. 
On the political side what his opinions might have been may 
be surmised from the following letter to a friend, written 
in 1808: 

What can you expect of national education conducted by a gov- 
ernment which for twe nty years has resisted the abolition of the 
slave-trade and annually debauches the morals of the people by 
every possible device ? The distilleries and lotteries are a stand- 
ing record that the government cares nothing for the morals of 
the people, and that all they want is their money. 


That was England of 1808; what of America of 1892 ¢ 

On the Irish question, writing March 3, 1829, to the Earl of 
Lonsdale he says: 

The chief proximate causes of Irish misery and ignorance are 
popery and the tenure and management of landed property. .. . 
t is impossible that Ireland should prosper or be at peace unless 
the Protestant religion be properly valued by the government. 
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On the issue of schools and education this is what he said: 


There are thousands of stirring people now in England who 
are so far misled as to deem schools good in themselves. These 
confound education and tuition. Education is every thing that 
draws out the human being, of which tuition, the teaching of 
schools especially, however important, is comparatively insignifi- 
CARE. . 2 « Education comprehends all those processes and influ- 
ences, come from whence they may, that conduce to the best 
development of the bodily powers and of the moral, intellectual, 
and spiritual faculties which the position of the individual admits 
of. ... Instruction where religion is expressly excluded is little 
less to be dreaded than that by which it is trodden under foot. 
. . . Our forefathers established, in abundance, free grammar 
schools, but for a distinctly understood religious purpose. They 
were designed to provide against a relapse of the nation into 
popery by diffusing a knowledge of the languages in which the 
Scriptures are written, so that a sufficient number might be 
aware how small a portion of the popish belief has a foundation 


in Holy Writ. 


How would such utterances, printed and posted, look on the 
walls of the district and public schools of America? Tow far 
from the original purposes of education are we astray when the 

sible is prohibited as a text-book, or even as a book of devo- 
tion, in any American public school? Shall we not say again 
with Wordsworth : 


All this mischief [in our day] originates in a decay of that 
feeling which our fathers had uppermost in their hearts, namely, 
that the business of education should be conducted for the honor 
of God. 


There are other chapters to the life and utterances of Words- 
worth which are worthy of sunlight. His correspondence and 
conversations with Scott, Coleridge, Gray, Southey, Lamb, 
Montgomery, and Mrs. Hemans make a mine in which there 
are treasures many. Open Dean Stanley’s Life of Arnold of 
Rugby, and we see how W ordsworth was appreciated by kin- 
dred contemporary spirits. From “ Foxhorn,” close to Rydal, 
Arnold writes in 1832: 


I could still rave about Rydal. ... Our intercourse with the 
Wordsworths was one of the brightest spots of all; nothing 
could exceed their friendliness, and my almost daily walks with 
him were things not to be forgotten. It was a period of five 
weeks of almost awful happiness absolutely without a cloud. 
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And yet one more testimony of great weight is that of the 
poet Southey. In writing to a friend, Bernard Barton, Decem- 
ber 19, 1814, Southey thus speaks : 


W ordsworth’s residence and mine are fifteen miles asunder—a 
sufficient distance to preclude any frequent interchange of visits. 
I have known him nearly twenty years, and for about half that 
time intimately. The strength and the character of his mind 
you see in the “Excursion;” and his life does not belie his 
writings, for in every relation in life and every point of view 
he is a truly exemplary and admirable man,... With the most 
deliberate exercise of impartial judgment whereof I am capable 
I declare my full conviction that posterity will rank him with 
Milton. 


Has posterity yet met Southey’s expectations? Will the 
morrow hasten the verdict? The book-stalls of Eastcheap and 
the Anglo-Saxon readers of two hemispheres are making up 
but one answer. 

But the end was drawing apace. Though recognized in the 
decline of life, and sceptered with the laureateship, he only 
composed one poem while in this place of honor, “ An Ode on 
the Installation of Prince Albert as Chancellor of Cambridge 
University.” Writing, December 23, 1839, to Henry Reed, of 
Philadelphia, he says : 


I am standing on the brink of that vast ocean I must sail so 
soon. As to the impressions my poems have made and will 
make through the vast country to which you belong [America], 
I wish I could feel as lively upon this subject as you. But I 
must speedily lose sight of the shore; and I could not once have 
conceived how little I am now troubled by the thought of how 
long or short a time they who remain on that shore may have 
sight of me. 


Thus his days were gliding out in that sweet calm of a har- 
bor-approaching vessel after many oceans traversed. One 
glimpse into that daily life at Rydal gives the true vision 
and explanation of it all. Here it is as described by an eye- 
witness : 

The hour at which the family assembled in the morning was 
eight. The day began with prayers, as it ended. The form of 
prayer used was that compiled from the English and American 
Heutales by Dr. Hook. An intercessory prayer was used for 


Miss Wordsworth, his invalid daughter. After breakfast the les- 
17—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. VIII. 
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sons of the day (morning and evening) were read, and also the 
Psalms. Dinner was at two, the final meal at seven or eight 
P. M., the intervals filled by walking, writing, reading, or con- 
versation. 


Is not this a picture worthy to be photographed and repeated ? 
Shall we say that ritualism destroys true religion in such a 
presence? Are earth’s modern great ones and little ones living 
and dying in homes as holy as this? But wait. The candle is 
flickering. On Saturday, April 20, Wordsworth summons 
his son, Rev. John Wordsworth, to administer holy communion. 
“Father, are you ready to receive this?” The dying poet 
looks up and replies with strong voice, “That is just what [ 
want.” At twelve o’clock the following Tuesday, April 23, 
on the day of the birth and death of Shakespeare, and while 
the cuckoo clock was striking the hour, his spirit passed out 


forever. 


“ Come away, life and thought have fled together.” 


In the little church-yard at Grasmere, under the yews and 
sycamores, and amid the scenes he loved, he rests for a final 
resurrection. One resurrection he has already had. The stone 
has been rolled away which a superficial public opinion had 
placed against the everlasting granite of his verse. He is 
abroad in the land—a spiritual presence in a material age— 
purging the world of dross and pointing it to the summits. 
In his lines, as in his life, there are 

“Truths that wake to perish never, 
Which neither listlessness nor mad endeavor, 


Nor man, nor boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 


Can utterly abolish or destroy.” 


(filer 
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Art, VII.— THE DOCTRINE OF PAN-SLAVISM., 

Ir is now evident that the Eastern Question has entered into 
a new phase, and Russia, the great Slavic power, will practically 
have to cope with western Europe in her efforts to solve in her 
favor this hardest of all political qnestions. 

The Pan-Slavists of Russia declare as boldly as the censorship 
will allow them, that ever since the ill-fated treaty of Berlin the 
Russian government has followed a policy at variance with the 
old Muscovite traditions. As they are a great power in Russia, 
and may at any time succeed in forcing the bands of the Czar, 
it is highly important to know what are the doctrines of the 
Pan-Slavists, and how they propose to solve the Eastern Ques- 
tion. It is proposed in this article to briefly set forth the doe- 
trines of Pan-Slavism in the words of the celebrated Slavophile 
writer, N. D. Danilevsky, whose great work, Russia and Europe, 
a View of the Intellectual and Political Relations of the Slavie 
World to the Germano-Romanie, has passed through three edi- 
tions in Russia. The quotations are made from the last edition. 

In the first chapter the learned Slavophile author casts a 
glance at the events giving rise to and following close upon 
the Crimean war, until he comes to the Schleswig-Holstein 
question, and shows how hostile was the attitude of western 
Europe toward Russia at the Crimean war, and how, though 

‘the public opinion of Europe outside of Germany was against 
Austria and Prussia in the Schleswig-Holstein question, yet it 
was not strong enough to lead any power to espouse the cause 
of Denmark. “Is there any rational foundation,” asks Mr. 
Danilevsky, “ for this implacable hostility to Russia?” ‘ Rus- 
sia’s opponents put forth two accusations against her—that 
she is a colossal conquering State, constantly extending her 
boundaries, and consequently threatening the tranquillity and 
independence of Europe; and, that in herself she represents 
somewhat of a political Ahriman—some dark power hostile to 
progress and liberty.” In the second chapter of his book the 
author refutes 7m extenso the accusations, and proves that though 
Russia occupies a vast extent of territory she has extended 
herself by free colonization rather than by conquest. But 
what about Finland, the German Baltic Provinces, and Poland ? 
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Finland was wrested from the Swedes, but was granted perfect 
autonomy ; the so-called German Baltic Provinces belonged 
to Russia and formed an integral part of the old Muscovite 
kingdom. 

The division of Poland is regarded by many in Europe as 
the greatest crime against the law of nations, and Russia is 
supposed to deserve the greatest share of the blame. But Mr. 
Danilevsky proves that all that is unjust in the division of 
Poland—the political death of the Polish nationality—ought to 
lie on the consciences of Prussia and Austria, and not on Rus- 
sia, for from 1815 to 1830 Russian Poland enjoyed a free 
constitutional government, having an army of her own and 
controlling her own finances. Had not the Poles risen against 
Russia in 1830 and 1863 Russian Poland would in all proba- 
bility have been allowed to enjoy all along constitutional gov- 
ernment under the sovereignty of the Czar. 

If the author succeeds in justifying the aggrandizement of 
Russia in Europe he cannot have a hard task in justifying the 
acquisition by Russia of Siberia, the Caucasus, and the subjec- 
tion of the Khanates of Central Asia. Russia, then, in the 
eyes of the Pan-Slavists, is not an aggressive power ; she has, it 
is true, been forced to extend herself in Europe and to acquire 
vast territories in Asia, where it is admitted she is destined to 
exert a salutary civilizing influence ; but she does not threaten 
the peace of Europe. In the sixth chapter the author develops 
at great length his view that the Slavic type of civilization is 
distinct from the European or Germano-Romanic. He says: 


The Slavic is the seventh of the Aryan family. The great ma- 
jority of the Slavs (not less, probably more, than two thirds) 
constitute politically an independent whole—the great Russian 
empire. The remaining Slavs, though not forming free political 
units, have passed through many conflicts, and still successfully 
resist German, Hungarian, and Turkish rule, having preserved their 
language and manners, and (to a great extent) that form of Chris- 
tianity first preached to them—Kastern orthodoxy. The national 
and Slavic consciousness has roused the Slavs of Turkey and Aus- 
tria, who only need favorable circumstances to win political inde- 
pendence. All historical analogy speaks in favor of the Slavs form- 
ing, like their older Arian brethren, a peculiar civilization of their 
own—Slavism, a term of the same import as Hellenism, Latinism, 
Europeanism—such a type of civilization with reference to which 
Russia, Bohemia, Servia, Bulgaria ought to have the same signif- 
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icance as France, England, Germany, Spain have with reference 
to Europe; or Athens, Sparta, Thebes had with reference to 
Greece. Universal historical experience teaches us that if Slav- 
ism is not to have this high significance it cannot have any at all, 
Therefore for every Slav—Russian, Bohemian, Serb, Croat, Slov- 
in, Slavak, Bulgarian (I wish I could also add Pole)—next to God 
and his holy Church, the idea of Slavism ought to be for him the 
highest idea; more than liberty, more than learning, more than 
enlightenment, more than every earthly good, for not one of 
these can be possessed without its realization—without a spiritual, 
national, and politically independent Slavism; when contrariwise, 
all these blessings will be the indispensable consequences of Pan- 
Slavic independence. 


Wh 


The seventh chapter bears the startling heading, “ Is Western 
Europe Decaying?” The author asks : 


Is the present a convenient time for the appearance of a new 
culture, a new civilization? What need is there of a new one 
when the European (Germano-Romanic) is at the height of its 
vreatness and power? Europe is not like imperial Rome or 
the Byzantine empire. Is it possible to seriously affirm, as did 
formerly Homiakoff and Kirievsky, that western Europe is de- 
caying ? It would seem as if the Slavophiles themselves had 
renounced this extravagant idea. Would not one who would 
venture to defend such a paradox be plus royaliste que le roi ? 
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Nevertheless he defends this paradox, and insists that the 
assertion of the Slavophiles touching the decay of western 
Europe is perfectly true, allowance being made for their exag- 
gerated statements. Further on Mr. Danilevsky labors very hard 


to prove that the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries correspond 
to the brightest epochs of the old civilizations of India, Greece, 
and Rome, and that the nineteenth century corresponds to their 


period of decline. Hence the need of a more youthful and f 
vigorous type of civilization—the Slavic. 

Mr. Danilevsky has no sympathy with those Russians who 
admire and blindly ape western manners and customs. He 
says all forms of Europeanizing (imitating western Europe), in is 
which Russian life abounds, can be brought under the following 
categories : 

1. The change of national customs, which, though beginning 
outwardly, cannot but affect the inward ideas and life of the 
higher classes of society. 

2. The borrowing of various foreign institutions and trans- 
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planting them on Russian soil, under the impression that what 
is good in one place must be good in all places. 

3. Viewing the interior as well as the exterior relations and 
questions of Russian life from a foreign, European stand-point— 
looking at them with European glasses—with lenses polarized, 
as it were, under European angles of incidence, which very often 
make dark and gloomy what ought to be for us surrounded with 
brightest rays of light, and vice versd. 

Mr. Danilevsky opens the chapter on the Eastern Question 
with the following words: “The Eastern Question belongs to 
those political questions which cannot be solved by diplomacy.” 
He then proceeds to refute the views of the Russian writer 
Solovieff, that the Eastern Question consists in the struggle be- 
tween Asia and Europe, and maintains that there has never 
been, in the strict sense of the word, a struggle between Asia 
and Europe. In ancient times there was the struggle between 
the Greek and Iranian type of civilization, between the Roman 
and Old Semitic, the Roman and Greek, the Roman and Ger- 
manic, and, finally, the Romano-Germanie and Slavic. This 
last struggle, between the Romano-Germanie and Slavic types 
of civilization, constitutes what is known as the Eastern Ques- 
tion, which is nothing but a continuation of the ancient Eastern 
Question as included in the struggle between the Roman and 
Grecian type. The successors of Rome were the Germans, the 
successors of the Byzantine empire the Slavs; and in the strug- 
gle of these nations has been revived the old struggle between 
Greece and Rome. At the beginning of this struggle the Ger- 
mans obtained, more or less, the upper hand all along the Adri- 
atic and the middle Danube as far as the Baltic Sea, and from 
the Labe to the Dwina and the Dnieper. But in the Balkan 
Peninsula circumstances were more favorable to the Slavs- 
There the Slavs were able to preserve their political and relig- 
ious independence. At the time of the Turkish invasions the 
Slavic kingdoms lost their political independence but preserved 
their religion intact, and Mr. Danilevsky believes that the great 
merit of the Turkish invasion is to be found in the unconscious 
part Mohammedanism played in preserving Eastern orthodoxy 
against the inroads of Latinism, and in preventing the absorp. 
tion of the Slavs by the Romano-Germans. The idea with 
reference to the preservation of Eastern orthodoxy was ex- 
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pressed by Anthimus, the patriarch of Constantinople, at the 
opening of the Greek insurrection: ‘Providence permitted 
the Ottomans to take possession of the Byzantine empire, al- 
ready shaken in its orthodoxy, in order to protect the orthodox 
Christians against the Western heresy.” 

The significance of Russia is set forth in the following words : 


With the rise of an independent Slavic power Turkish rule lost 
all significance—Mohammedanism terminated its historical réle. 
The kingdom of Philip and Constantine rose up on the vast plains 

Russia. The Western Roman empire, renewed by Charle- 
magne, to which corresponds in our day the political system of 
European States developed out of it—received its counterpoise 
in the Eastern Roman empire, oe xd of Slavic nationalities, 
and renewed by John, Peter, and Catherine, though it has not 
yet reached its full stature, has not yet shown Europe suum 
cuigue. The part Russia is destined to play in the Eastern Ques- 
tion was understood long ago, both in Moscow and Constantino- 
ple. It was, however, in the time of Catherine IL and her great 
minister, Potemkin, that Russia showed herself quite capable to 
play the part assigned her by Providence. At that time the 
power of the Turks had turned into historical rubbish. This 
power, which till then could have been very well characterized in 
(i0e the’ s words as “ Die Kraft die stets das Béise will und stets das 
Gute Schafft,” was de prived of the faculty of even doing uncon- 
sciously the good it had before done, and ‘had only preserved the 
power of doing evil—of aimlessly oppressing the weak Slav 
Christians. And just at this time did Turke »y begin to enjoy the 
favor of Western Europe, which thereby show ‘ed its interested and 
unjust Eastern policy. 

ed terminates the second period in the development of the 
Eastern Question—the period of the pressure of the West on the 
Kast, or, more accurately, the period of the pressure of the Ger- 
mano-Romanic, Catholic and Protestant, on the orthodox Slavo- 
Greek world—the period extending from the days of Charlemagne 
to the days of Catherine the Great. 


The third period of the Eastern Question opens with the idea 
of restoring the Eastern empire in the time of Catherine the 
Great. The struggle of the Slavo-Greek world against the Ger- 
mano-Romanic is continued, and is crowned with success only 
inthe North. Russia, of course, continues to advance southward, 
fighting the Turks and driving them away from southern Rus- 
sia and Bessarabia. In this connection Mr. Danilevsky says : 


As in the days of Catherine, so also subsequently, it was evi- 
dent there were three things Russia had to keep in view in her 
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wars with Turkey: the division of Turkey between Austria and 
Russia, the annexation of all Turkey (in Europe) to Russia, and 
the so- called Greek plan—the restor ation of the Greco- Byzantine 
empire. It is superfluous to argue that the giving over of any 
Slavic lands to Austria is a great crime against Slavism, and quite 
prejudicial to the interests of Russia.* The second decision has 
iardly ever been seriously entertained by the Russian government. 
[t is well known that when Turkey proposed to cede the Dan 
ubian principalities to the Emperor Nicholas in place of the heavy 
war indemnity imposed upon her, he not only did not accept the 
offer but preferred to cancel a great part of the debt of Turkey. 
As regards the Greek plan, it would be most desrimental to the 
interests of Russia and Slavis sm. With the Crimean war termi- 
nates the third period of the Eastern Question. In future, war 
between Russia and Turkey will be rendered impossible or use- 
less; but possible, yea, inevitable, is the struggle between Slavism 
and Europe; a struggle which cannot be decided in one year or 
in one campaign, but will need a whole historical period. 


Mr. Danilevsky devotes a whole chapter to the place of 
Austria in the Eastern Question, and brings out the following 
point, that without the Slavs and the Russians the culture and 
development of Austria would have been impossible. Austria 
is nothing but an accidental political aggregate of nations 
holding together by the power of habit, and needing only 
strong pressure from without in order to fall to pieces. By 
the fall of Austria the Slavs in that empire will be enabled 
to find their natural place : thus, for example, the Servians of 
Banat will unite with their brethren in the kingdom of Ser- 
via; the Roumanians of Transylvania with their brethren in 
Roumania proper. 

Before refuting all objections against a Pan-Slavic federation 
Mr. Danilevsky deems it necessary to devote a whole chapter 
to Constantinople, which constitutes the Gordian knot of the 
Eastern Question. 

“From a juridical stand-point,” says Mr. Danilevsky, “ Con- 
stantinople is a ves nullius, to which no one can justly lay 
claim as a rightful heir.” This being so, the question natu- 
rally arises, If no one has a direct right to Constantinople 
who would derive the greatest profit from its possession ¢ 

All claimants can be divided into three categories: on the 
onc hand the great European states; on the other, the small 
states like Greece; and thirdly, Russia. 


* The foot-note reads, “This crime was perpetrated in the Berlin Congress.” 
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To Russia the possession of Constantinople would offer 
inealeulable advantages. Russia is invulnerable on all sides 
except on the south. With Constantinople in her hands she 
would be enabled to protect her southern frontier. Only the 
Black Sea can give Russia the means of developing her naval 
power and acquiring the influence she deserves to exert. With 
all the advantages, however, that would accrue to Russia from 


the possession of Constantinople it is not desirable for her to 


take possession of and hold it on her own account. Constanti- 
nople, from its natural position, can become nothing but the 
capital of a Pan-Slaviec confederation. This confederation 
should consist of the following states : 

The Russian empire, including the whole of Galicia. 

The Bohemian kingdom, including Bohemia, Moravia, and 
north-western Hungary, inhabited almost exclusively by 
Slovaks, with a population of about nine millions, and an area 
of one thousand eight hundred square miles. 

The Serbo-Croatian kingdom, consisting of the kingdoms of 
Servia, Montenegro, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Old Servia, north- 
ern Albania, the Servian duchy and Banat, Croatia, Slavonia, 
Dalmatia, the Military Frontier, the duchies of Kraina, Gherz, 
Gradisk, Istria, the district of Trieste, two thirds of Carinthia, 
and a fifth of Styria along the Drave, with a population of 
about eight millions, and an area of four thousand five hundred 
square miles. 

The kingdom of Bulgaria, with Bulgaria, the greater part 
of Roumelia and Macedonia, with a population of six or seven 
millions, and an area of about three thousand square miles. 

The kingdom of Rowmania, with Wallachia, Moldavia, and 
part of Bukowina, half of Transylvania, along the river Maros, 
and the western part of Bessarabia, inhabited chiefly by Molda- 
vians, in exchange for which Russia would have to receive the 
southern part of Bessarabia, with the delta of the Danube and 
peninsula of the Dobroudja. Population would be about seven 
iillions, with an area of about three thousand square miles. 

The kingdom of Greece, with the present kingdom of Greece, 
Thessaly, Epirus, the south-western part of Macedonia, all the 
islands of the Archipelago, Rhodes, Crete, Cyprus, and the 
Anatolian littoral of the 4gean Sea, with a population of about 


four millions, and an area of nearly three thousand square miles. 
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The kingdom of Hungary—that is, those parts of Hungary 
ind Transylvania which do not go with Bohemia and Rouma- 
nia, with a population of seven millions, and an area of about 
three thousand square miles. 

The district of Constantinople, including parts of Roumelia 
and Asia Minor, the Bosphorus, the Sea of Marmora, and the 
Dardanelles, with the peninsula of Gallipoli and the island of 
Tenedos, with a population of about two millions. 

This confederation, consisting of peoples closely allied in spirit 
and blood, with a population of about one hundred and forty 
millions, securing in Constantinople tle natural center of its 
moral and material union, would present the only complete 
rational, and therefore the only possible, solution of the Eastern 
Question. 

Of the inevitable struggle between western Europe and the 
Slavs Mr. Danilevsky says: 

Sooner or later, whether we wish it or not, the struggle with 
Europe, or at least with a considerable part of it, must come. 
The Eastern Question, or rather the liberty and independence of 
the Slavs, the possession of Constantinople, in a word, all that in 
the eyes of Europe constitutes the object of the unlawful ambition 
of Russia, but which in the eyes of every Russian worthy of the 
name is considered indispensable to her historical vocation, will 
bring this struggle about. 

The book closes with the following lines: 

The principal stream of universal history begins with two 
sources on the banks of ancient Nile. The one, heavenly, divine, 
flows through Jerusalem and Constantinople, and reaches in un- 
disturbed purity Kieff and Moscow ; the other, earthly, human, 
dividing into two branches of culture and policy, flows through 
Athens, Alexandria, Rome into western Europe, fora time drying 
up and then again flowing abundantly. At the vast plains of the 
great Slavic country must be gathered together into a great reser- 
voir all these streams. 


Such are, in brief, the doctrine of the Pan-Slavists. It is 
hard for any Slav not to sympathize with them. Will the ideal 
of the Pan-Slavists be ever realized ? 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


+++ — 


OPINION. 

OF APOCALYPTIC PUZZLES NONE IS MORE INTERESTING than that of 
Revelation xiii, 18: ‘* Here is wisdom. He that hath understanding, let 
him count the number of the beast; for it is the number of a man: and his 
number is Six hundred and sixty and six.” What is the interpretation ? 
rhe apostle John intimates that while the revelation is obscure in form it 
will yield its meaning to those who have understanding. Ordinary intelli- 
yvence may not detect the hidden truth, but wisdom will penetrate through 
the apparent mystery of form, and make known the developments of his- 
tory ages in advance of fulfillment. An inquiry as to the reason for this 
particular method of prophecy is of no moment, the important point being 
the prophecy itself and the certainty that it may be understood. With 
the assurance that it is not beyond solution, but given in order to afford 
instruction through solution, the attempt to discover its historic fulfill- 
ment or to prove that it is still in process of fulfillment is justifiable in rea- 
son and sanctioned by the laws of exegesis. In behalf of a solution we 
should remember some things: (a) The thing to be interpreted is not a 
man, but a ‘‘ beast.”” Neither in the Apocalypse nor in the Book of Daniel 
does ‘‘ beast” stand for man. Hence the solution cannot refer to a man. 
This crushes the theory that applies the solution to Nero or any Roman 
emperor, (b) The number of the beast is the number of the man. The 
‘*number of a man” is appropriated to express the number of the beast, 
for the reason that beasts are without arithmetic. In the application of 
human notation to the ‘‘ beast” is the puzzle. In applying arithmetic to 
men the puzzle element is absent. (c) The ‘‘ number of a man” is a phrase 
that indicated the arithmetic or language of a particular people, or of an 
arithmetic understood or accessible, else it could not be wrought out. 
(d) Not a few ancient languages, especially the Greek and the Hebrew, 
strengthened their systems of notation by conferring upon each letter of 
the alphabet an arithmetical value. (e) It is clear that, understanding the 
alphabet-arithmetic of Greek, and writing the Apocalypse in the Greek 
because it was the general language of the Roman world, John meant by the 
‘‘number of a man” such a word in Greek as, the arithmetical value of its 
letters being added, would equal 666. (/) Believing that the design of 
the Apocalypse is to represent the future progress of the militant Church, 
with its termination in the opening glories of the eternal world, it is nat- 
ural to interpret the phenomenal obscurities of the book in harmony with 
probable church influence and history. With these several principles of 
illumination before us we may somewhat enthusiastically pronounce an 
interpretation of this standing enigma of the Apocalypse. The ‘‘ beast” 
is not a man, nor is it paganism, for it is not a wild beast; nor is it the 
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Roman kingdom, for John was not writing of that kingdom or any other, 
but of the Church. The ‘‘ number of the beast’ is 666—the ‘‘ number of 
aman.” Of all words in the Greek one only is equal to the demand, and 


this is in its favor, for if the apostle had suggested a number which sev- 
eral words would arithmetically equal, the puzzle would no longer con- 
tain revelation, it would be void because absurd. Now that the word 
AATEINOS, with its numerical equivalents, fulfills the demand is seen at a 
giance: A=30; A=1; T=300; E=65; I=10; N=50; 0=170; 2=200: total, 
666. ‘‘Lateinos”’ being the Greek word for the English and Latin, the 
apostle reveals the shuddering fact that the first ‘‘ beast” of the thirteenth 
chapter of his book is the Latin-Church, or, as it is now known, the 
papal, or misnamed, the Roman Catholic Church. The Latin language 
never was the universal language of the Roman world, but it is the 
‘‘mark ” of the beast or language of papal Rome. Its Vulgate is in Latin; 
its bulls, canons, creeds, mass, and hymns are in Latin; it separates it- 
self from Christendom by the Latin tongu Here is wisdom—the 

beast ” is the Roman Catholic Church which, according to the apostle, 
for its blasphemies against God (xiii, 6), its assumption of miracle-work 
ing power (xiii, 14), its slaughter of saints (xiii, 15), and its separation 
from those refusing to worship it (xiii, 17), shall meet with the final and 
complete overthrow in the long years of the future. What if John’s 


“‘number of a man” bad spelled or signified Protestantism ¢ 


THE RELATION OF THE EPISCOPACY TO THE GENERAL CONFERENCE is 
both transparent and anomalous. It is transparent in that the bishops 
are not members of the legislative body of the Church, and, therefore, 
cannot exercise any of the rights of membership, such as voting, participa- 
tion in discussion, or sharing responsibility for law-making. It is anom- 
ilous in that the bishops are presidents of the Conference, and therefore 
its highest officers, but divested of some of the rights of officers, such 
as casting a vote in case of a tie, temporarily vacating the chair to ad- 
dress the body, or addressing it from the chair. The bishops do not 
represent the Conferences, for they are present by delegates; nor the 
General Conference, for it is in session to take care of itself; nor them- 
selves, for no one of their number can speak in their behalf. They rep- 
resent nothing except the episcopal system, which for the time, though 
in esse, is apparently not in pleno, but rather in suspenso, and are without 
legal rights in their relations to the Conference, except with curtailed 
powers to preside over it. Is it not time that this anomalous relation 
come to an end? Common justice would dictate the enlargement of the 
rights of the episcopacy or the abrogation of those that remain, The fear 
that added episcopal rights will enable the Board of Bishops, so-called, 
to control legislation, rests on no substantial basis, for only in rare instances 
would the board be a unit concerning proposed measures, In the Mission- 
ary Committee, in which the bishops are free lances, they are seldom of 
one mind touching any thing, but are as divided as the pastors and lay- 
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men ; besides, it is not evident that they control the proceedings or dictate 
results. In the wider spheres of the General Conference they would be 
less powerful, and coalition for episcopal purposes would be impossible. 
Inasmuch as the bishops are officers of the General Conference and ame- 
nable to it, it is logical that they should sustain at some point a vital 
relation to it. According to the present arrangement the General Confer- 
ence sustains a very important relation to the bishops, supervising their 
work and having in its hands the power to depose them; but in return, 
and against considerations of equity, they sustain no self-defending or 
self-preserving relation to its laws or proceedings. Verily, this ought not 
so to be. As presidents they should possess all the powers of presidency ; 
and with the General Conference over them, they should be of it by some 
internal affinities or identities. In the absence of an ecclesiastical su- 
preme court, by which unjust and hasty legislation may be checked or 
canceled, it might be well, following the example of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, to confer upon them the suspensive veto, which 
would authorize them to submit such legislation to the Annual Confer- 
ences for final determination. Evidently some changes—perhaps none 
of these—are necessary to relieve the bishops from their anomalous posi- 
tion, and to protect the Church against possible injustice, or the inspira- 
tion to revolution, or the overthrow of the right of the Annual Confer- 
ences. The consideration of the situation is the beginning of wisdom. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE ‘‘ ETERNAL NOW” is in a crisis. It never was 
true, but its logical absurdity and unscriptural soundness were never 
more apparent than at the present time. In the light of reason, to which 
all dogmas should be submitted, it is a palpable inconsistency and a mis- 
fit in the theological tendency of modern times. The omniscience of the 
Deity is not in the least involved or affected one way or another, except 
to rest upon a safer basis, by abandonment of this grotesque fiction of 
some of the superannuating theologies of the period. That God knoweth 
all things, even from the beginning to the end, is clearly taught in the 
Book of Revelation; but the method of the divine knowledge is not de- 
clared, explained, or even typified. On the great problem we are left to 
conjecture, but not to imagination. It is supposable, that if the hu- 
man mind is in its finite capacities and limitations a hint or reflection 
of the divine mind in its infinite capacities and resources, God may 
acquire knowledge through categorical processes, or recognize by the 
intuitional forces of his nature just what is, or what shall be, in all realms 
and as concerning all creatures. To know any thing is the mystery; to 
know all things is the original mystery extended. It is not incumbent 
on us to explain foreknowledge, for it is only knowledge extended be- 
yond the present; nor to explain the fullness of divine knowledge as to 
things present, for the power to know one thing may, by removal of hin- 
derance, be sufficient to know all things; nor to explain a knowledge of 
things past, for with God to know one is to know all. Concerning him the 
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first problem is to know how he knows at all, for, with this ascertained, all 
other problems will find easy solution, Our anthropological explanation 
of the divine knowledge is confessedly short of the truth; but it is better 
than fiction. In the representation that to the divine mind the past, pres- 
ent, and future, as such, are blotted out and then appear as a unit or sin- 
gle moment perceived and perceivable, changeless and concrete forever, 
there is a violation of the known laws of thought, and a contradiction of 
the structural characteristics of mind itself. Unless the divine mind 
is altogether different from the human mind the latter protests against 
the representation. And that there is some resemblance is certain, else 
how can God and man reason together (Isa. i, 18, the Acts ix, 4, 5, 6), 
and how is a revelation of God to man possible? God reasons or he does 
not reason. If he never reasoned, how happened it that he conversed 
with Adam, Abraham, and Moses? If he never reasons, how can he reason 
with man? But if he reasons with man he must reason as man reasons 
if he would be understood; and if he reasons as man reasons, then the 
key to the divine mind is the human mind. This is conclusive. The 
doctrine of the ‘‘ eternal now” has no counterpart, image, or hint in 
the structure or activities of the human mind, and this is enough to con- 
demn it. It therefore behooves Calvinistic bodies, engaged in revising 
their Confessions, to eliminate from their theologies the effete and incon- 
sistent dogma that reduces eternity to a single moment; and Arminians 
who likewise hold to the antiquated theory should abandon it, and square 
themselves with the Scriptures, logic, history, and the laws of mind itself. 


Ir MUST BE THAT HIS RATIONALISM OVERPOWERED Professor Pfleiderer 
when he declared that Dr. Westcott had ‘‘ retarded the progressive the- 
ological spirit of theage.”” This is a startling announcement—one scholar 
accusing another scholar of blockading the progress of theological in- 
quiry, and, therefore, of correct interpretation of the Holy Scriptures. 
Before it shall have a positive effect in arraying the Christian world 
against the English divine, and before we ourselves join the German pro- 
fessor in his criticism, we must know what Pfleiderer’s ‘‘ progressive the- 
ological spirit” is, and also what Westcott’s essential view-point of theol- 
ogy is, as set forth in his works. Pfleiderer is distinctly and confessedly 
anti-supernaturalistic in belief, theory, and teaching—a disciple of Baur, 
and a stumbling-block to Protestant Christianity in Germany. He would 
not deny this description of himself. He has the theological spirit which 
prompts him to study biblical literature, but his progress is toward anti- 
supernaturalism in all its phases as represented by the Christian Church. 
He repudiates the miraculous as a Christian dogma, and interprets the 
New Testament from the view-point of historic naturalism. Governed by 
such motives he sits in judgment on one of the most eminent, and eminent 
because learned and evangelical, divines of the Church of England. His 
criticism is the criticism of an anti-supernatural thinker, and, therefore, 
loses in weight in its application to the English author. Without an 
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examination of Westoott’s works one would conclude from the rationalistic 
attack made against them that they are not rationalistic, and especially 
are not progressive toward anti-supernaturalism. The inference is sus- 
tained when an examination is made of the spirit and teachings of the ac- 
cused writer. He is nobly loyal to the traditions of Christianity, both in 
the expression of his faith and by arguments the disposition of which is 
giving no little trouble to those who have parted company with the proph- 
ets and apostles. In no work emanating from his pen are there traces of 
an unreasonable doubt or the exhibition of the ‘‘ progressive theological 
spirit ” of rationalism. It is time to say that conservatism in theology is 
an obstruction to progress, but it is also time to say that progress is not 
in the direction of rationalism. To be progressive, theology should abjure 
hide-bound conservatism and modern anti-supernaturalism. Dr. Westcott 
is a good example of a progressive theologian steering clear of Scylla and 
Charybdis, and is opening the way to the largest and safest interpreta- 
tions of the divine revelations. Westcott versus Pfleiderer now and always. 

THE POWER OF THE QUORUM IN LEGISLATIVE BODIES for the transac- 
tion of business is undisputed. It may consist of a majority, or two 
thirds, or one third, of the members; but, whatever the number, it is 
sufficient, unless exceptions or limitations be expressed, for all the 
purposes of the body, whether it be a civil or an ecclesiastical organ- 
ization. It has happened that without a quorum business has proceeded 
until it was detected by roll-call that the required number was not pres- 
ent. The quorum may act upon all questions, constitutional, statutory, 
or otherwise, unless prohibited by law. In the matter of amending our 
Restrictive Rules it becomes important to know if the quorum is compe- 
tent to deal with alterations recommended by the three-fourths vote of 
the Annual Conferences. In such cases the Discipline requires a two- 
thirds vote of the General Conference; but is it two thirds of the entire 
membership of the Conference, or two thirds of those present and voting, 
or two thirds of the quorum? We hold that two thirds of the quorum 
may decide a pending constitutional question, because the General Con- 
ference is present and capable of all legislation in its quorum. The 
present Discipline declares that ‘‘a majority of two thirds of the General 
Conference shall suffice to alter” a restrictive rule, but it is two thirds of 
those members who are present and transacting business. Hence it may 
be two thirds of the quorum if only the quorum be present. If the ensu- 
ing General Conference shall consist of four hundred and ninety-five 
members the quorum will consist of three hundred and thirty members, 
two hundred and twenty of whom, being two thirds of the quorum, may 
sanction the alteration of a restrictive rule. That is, of all the delegates- 
elect, two hundred and twenty, or less than one half, under certain cir- 
cumstances may cast the determining vote on so high a question as the 
change of the constitution. If the possibility be not objectionable it 
will not be opposed; if there be in it an evil the General Conference 
should express itself definitely on the subject. 
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CURRENT DISCUSSIONS. 


DIOCESAN EPISCOPACY SUI GENERIS. 


Ir is conceded that the time is at hand for the larger consideration of 
problems relating to church government, or those that involve concrete 
modifications of Methodist polity and usage. If Methodism shall in the 
future accomplish a permanent work it should be elastic enough in its 
methods and adaptations to enable it with little friction to adjust itself to 
new conditions and changed environments, Pride of ecclesiasticism should 
not wed us to plans and regularities, or so stamp with sacredness our 
history that we shall hesitate to modify or substitute when the highest 
wisdom will approve of change. Conservatism in an ecclesiastical 
legislature may be a virtue when radical or revolutionary measures, with 
improvement or increased efficiency as their object, are proposed; but 
there are times when apparent radicalism is the only condition of safety 
and progress. Of the many problems of church government that are 
rightly engaging the attention of Methodists there is none that awakens 
more enthusiasm than that of a diocesan episcopacy, or such a modifica- 
tion of our plan of itinerant general superintendency as shall admit of 
practical diocesan government. Though Methodism, with its quotable 
statistical developments, has risen from obscurity to its present public 
influence, and rapidly from a small beginning to inherent greatness under 
the government of an itinerant episcopacy; and though the ‘‘ plan?’ has 
always seemed to be of providential origin, especially adapted to the New 
World, it is now believed that its efficiency may be so increased by certain 
constitutionally allowable modifications as to justify the attempt to secure 
them. Inthe expression of this purpose we discover no hostility to the 
episcopal system of government, and no desire to substitute for it the 
Presbyterian, Congregational, or any prelatical form of church govern- 
ment. Arising solely from the belief that the episcopacy may be ren- 
dered more effective as an instrument of the Church for the extension 
of Christ’s kingdom, the proposition for change should receive the most 
careful consideration of all the parties to be affected by it. 

In our study of the proposition we confront three questions» 1. Is a 
diocesan episcopacy in Methodism desirable? 2. If so, how may it be 


secured? 3. What kind of diocesan episcopacy shall be adopted? 


I. Is a Diocesan Episcopacy 1N METHODISM DESIRABLE? 


It is something to remember that general episcopacy was instituted in 
the early days of the republic and in the formative period of the Church. 
However wise the ‘‘plan” at that time, it cannot be maintained that 
our fathers legislated, or intended to legislate, for all the future, though 
the phasis of government they adopted was unique and original. Even 
apostolic methods and systems, though surviving the times of the apostles, 
have yielded to progressive conditions and the transparent indications of 
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providence, It is not the spirit of iconoclasm that prompts us to hold 
that our episcopal system may be modified in accordance with the evi- 
dent changes of modern society and the advanced results of Christian 
interpretation; but rather a progressive spirit that yearns for the spread 


of a larger Christianity in the world. 

We must give some weight to the historic fact that from the third 
century, when episcopacy assumed an independent form and a self-assert- 
ing power, bishops of whatever Church were assigned to dioceses, with 
authority over the priests and parishes, and were expected to cultivate 
and strengthen the Church within their territorial limits. Conspicuously 
true has this been of the Latin, Greek, and Anglican Churches, with corre- 
sponding results in the large local influence of the bishops and a multi- 
plication of the solid forces of the Churches, From this example of 
episcopacy Methodism turned away either from prejudice against prelat- 
ical tendency, or from criticism of the ritualistic machinery of existent 
ecclesiasticisms, or from personal differences inevitable at the time, and 
instituted an episcopacy that, retaining some excellent features of those 
in vogue, was sui generis, and has been providentially useful, if vindica- 
tion were necessary, since 1784, the date of its legal inauguration. 
Instead of adopting an episcopacy according to precedents it departed 
from them as if they contained the germs of evil. In this, as in other 
things, Methodism has been governed rather by environments and provi- 
dences, And it is because, being free from precedents, that a change 
may now be urged in accordance with environments and providences. 

It may also be claimed in favor of a diocesan episcopacy that it involves 
fewer disadvantages or possibilities of false and injurious administration 
than itinerant general superintendency. It will be admitted that neither 
form of episcopacy is ideal or perfect, adapted in every particular to all 
conditions and emergencies, but that each has its advantages and disad- 
vantages. The choice is not between one system altogether complete in 
its functions, elasticities, and adjustments, and another system defective 
in its mechanism and unwarranted in principle, but between two systems 
of equal stability and evident utility. It is simply a question of compar- 
ison, of plus and minus rather than of versus—that is, of more or less ad- 
vantage rather than of mutual exclusion. It is almost clear that diocesan 
episcopacy would have relieved the General Conference of 1844 in the 
settlement of the case of Bishop Andrew, who would have been assigned 
to the South and administered his office among a people who being slave- 
holders would not have objected to him. In that event the secession of 
the Southern section of the Church would not have occurred, and two 
great Methodisms would not now antagonize each other in the South, 
Does it not seem as if diocesan episcopacy had been our safety in those 
days? But it is also apparent that, though saved from disruption, it had 
become possible through a diocesan arrangement for slave-holders to 
become bishops in the Methodist Episcopal Church, the last evil being 
greater than the first. 

In other words, slavery would have had lawful and high-caste recogni- 
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tion in Methodism, and would have controlled the legislation of the 
Church as it controlled the legislation of the State until war destroyed it. 
Better far that the Church divide on slavery than that it remain united 
with toleration of the institution and protection to slave-holding bishops. 
At such a crisis the disadvantages of diocesan episcopacy would have ex- 
ceeded the advantages. Likewise, in case a superintendent should become 
unacceptable from any cause, as from inefficiency, neglect, or incompe- 
tency, in one section of the Church, he might, under the diocesan system 
be removed to another section and discharge his duties with revived en- 
ergy and influence. It has not happened to any considerable extent under 
our system that a bishop has become so unpopular in a given section that 
his presence and services have been no longer desired; and so relief from 
unacceptable bishops is not a part of the plan of those who advocate the 
change, because the grievance is not palpable. Besides, it will not be 
held that all diocesan bishops are popular, or that there is any thing in 
the diocesan system that contributes to the popularity of the incumbents. 
At all events, if a diocesan bishop should prove unacceptable the diocese 
would have upon it a burden that would be neither light in weight nor 
easy of removal. In computing the advantages of the change we should 
be open-eyed enough to examine it in the light of its possible burdens 
and infirmities. 

The present wide-spread discussion of the question of the election of a 
colored brother to the episcopacy is making an argument for diocesan 
episcopacy that may gain in force if such an election should occur. No 
colored man should be elevated to the high office because he is colored; 
nor should a refusal to elect one be based on the fact of his color. In 
any case he should be elected from fitness and acknowledged ability; but 
many advocates of diocesan episcopacy will then urge the division of the 
Church into episcopal districts, and the assignment of our ‘‘ brother in 
black” to the South. The argument will work in two ways. The dio- 
cesan episcopacy argument cannot be invoked against the election of a 
colored man to the bishopric; the election of the colored man to the office 
may be invoked for diocesan episcopacy. Will it not be an unexpected 
coincidence if these two elements unite in producing both results, though 
neither side abstractly favors the concrete purposes of the other ? 

Diocesan episcopacy, it is claimed, will destroy the ‘‘ absolutismY’ of our 
general superintendency. The charge of despotism in the episcopacy is not 
based on facts, but on possibilities which, with increasing opportunity for 
the exercise of independent prerogative, may develop into actual reduc- 
tion of the ministry to ecclesiastical servitude; and therefore it is nec- 
essary to safe-guard the rights of the ministry by restriction of legislative 
possibility on the part of episcopacy. The movement is one of self-pro- 
tection rather than vicious defiance of the episcopal system. Of this no 
one should complain, not even the bishops themselves. And yet it must 
be confessed that while the episcopal prerogative is ample for oppression, 
and in some instances has been unwisely exercised, the evil is greatly 
overrated, and signs of its increase are not multiplying. Besides, it re- 
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quires no argument to prove that the possibilities of despotism in diocesan 
episcopacy are tenfold greater than in the present Methodist form of 
superintendency. In the one, power is concentrated in a territory and 


over @ limited number of churches and ministers; in the other, power is 
diffused though not distributed, and loses as much by diffusion as the 
other gains by concentration, The motive for the exercise of authority on 
the part of a diocesan bishop arising from his responsibility for the success 
or decline of his diocese is stronger than a similar motive in a general super- 
intendent who regards the pastors as responsible for prosperity or failure, 
and adjusts his administration to their interests rather than to his own. 
History abounds in incidents of the authoritative influence of diocesan 
bishops, in respect to the location of churches, the settlement of pastors, 
and the general administration of parishes. In the Methodist Episcopal 
Church the authority over the minister, and over many questions of ad- 
ministration, besides the determination of matters of polity, government, 
doctrine, and usage, resides in the Annual Conference or in committees 
delegated by it, its power being distributed rather than concentrated and 
inhering in the eldership rather than the episcopacy. 

We find that the functions and prerogatives of diocesan episcopacy as 
exercised in other churches are properly, in Methodism, the functions and 
prerogatives of an Annual Conference, save, of course, the episcopal duties 
of ordination and the appointment of pastors, with a class of minor duties 
only possible of performance by an individual administrator. But in re- 
spect to the appointment of pastors it is idle to deny that the episcopacy 
exercises but a nominal influence, while the churches and presiding elders, 
and often the pastors themselves, being the interested parties, usually pre- 
arrange appointments which the bishop, though not powerless to dis- 
annul, rarely vetoes or destroys. Whatever the advantages of diocesan 
episcopacy, they should not be magnified at the expense of our general 
superintendency, or gain or appear stronger because we have magnified 
the possibilities of evil in our own system. The movement for substitut- 
ing diocesan for general superintendency is based on the presumption of 
acknowledged defects in the episcopal system, the remedy for which is 
only possible in substitution, or of evident failure of episcopal adminis- 
tration in the last few years, which may be corrected, not by new men, 
but by a new system, or of general discontent with the entire ecclesiasti- 
cal fabric of Methodism, which, if it exist, augurs ill for the future of the 
Church. While perhaps the spirit of the threefold criticism enters into 
the movement we hesitate to believe that the chief ground of opposition 
is any other than a loss of faith in the efficiency of the episcopal system 
and a desire to modify it in the interest of Methodism. This relieves the 
subject of personal aspects and centers the thought upon the system it- 
self and the method by which the change is proposed to be secured. 

It makes not against the proposition that it seems to be designed to 
proscribe episcopal prerogative, because the design is rather to liberate 
the episcopacy from limitations that circumscribe its activities and influ- 
ence, nor that it contravenes a constitutional restriction, because it may 
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be overcome by the constitutional process of change. It is not a new 
thing to limit the prerogatives of the episcopacy without impairing its 
general itinerant character or its usefulness, for it has been done more 
than once and whenever existent exigencies demanded it. Bishop As- 
bury, following the example of Mr. Wesley, decided all questions that 
came before him, made appointments of pastors to churches, and at all 
times administered his office with the independence of one who was exer- 
cising a legal authority. Wisely the General Conference curtailed the 
authority of the bishops in many particulars, so that the one-man power 
in Methodism ceased early in its history. Again, prior to 1812 the bish- 
ops were members of the General Conference, with all the rights pertain- 
ing to the same; but they were deprived of this right by the law of 1808. 
Except when a proposed measure conflicts with the Restrictive Rules the 
General Conference has power to circumscribe or enlarge the functions of 
the episcopacy, to depose or rebuke or accept the resignation of a bishop, 
and to govern the bishops within the limits of the constitution. A bish- 
op, though an officer of the Methodist Episcopal Church, is also an officer 
of the General Conference, and, therefore, amenable to it. The power that 
elected him may deprive him of the office which he holds by its suffrage. 
He holds office, not by ordination, but by suffrage; but if by ordination 
or both, he is still amenable to the General Conference, for ordination is 
dependent on election. In requesting Bishop Andrew to desist from the 
performance of episcopal duties until he had removed his impediments 
the General Conference of 1844 acted within the limits of the Restrictive 
Rules, though the Southern section maintained such action to be contrary 
to them. In this the South was wrong, the North was right. 


Il. How sHatut Diocesan Episcopacy BE SECURED ? 


In introducing diocesan episcopacy into Methodism we confront the 
problem of constitutionality, which outweighs the more practical prob- 
lem of expediency, which we have been considering. On the mere ground 
of expediency we may support the movement for modification, but on the 
ground of constitutionality we shall demand that if the historic kind of 
diocesan episcopacy be contemplated it be inaugurated by the disciplinary 
process, otherwise we shall oppose it. The constitution is worth some- 
thing, and, except in great emergencies, should not be sacrificed*to expe- 
diency, or sentiment, or the power of a majority. In this statement we 
bring to the front the question of the supremacy of the constitution and 
of the reserved or delegated powers of the General Conference, It is the 
old question in our ecclesiasticism, which, in view of movements designed 
to affect the episcopacy and the membership of the General. Conference, 
needs a reconsideration and an affirmation in the light of past experience 
of the supremacy of constitutional to statutory law, and of the necessity 
of fidelity to legitimate methods for its enactment. It ought to pass 
without discussion that the Methodist Episcopal Church has a constitution 
in harmony with which its legislation has been completed, and without 
which radicalism might have torn it up by the roots. Yet in some quar- 
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ters it is seriously questioned if the Restrictive Rules represent a consti- 
tution in the sense of requiring a specific process other than General Con- 
ference procedure for modifying them, or of requiring that extraneous 
and statutory legislation shall be within their expressed limitations. It 
is not claimed that the General Conference is not bound by them, but that 
the binding force should be of easy interpretation, and not inflexibly rigid 
and precise. It is held that by a majority vote of the General Conference 
nearly all legislation is possible, and that a restrictive rule should not be 
interposed in its ordinary work or in great questions, except the foun- 
dations of the Church, such as doctrine, may be imperiled. To consent 
to this interpretation is to consent to the supremacy of the General Con- 
ference over the constitution, and, therefore, to the liability to unwise and 
revolutionary legislation in times of excitement or general enthusiasm for 
changes. The claim of Bishop Hamline, that the General Conference has 
‘legislative supremacy,” is true in its application to bishops, to general 
rules and regulations, and some enactments of a statutory character; but 
he did not claim that it extended to constitutional questions, nor would 
any but revolutionists. With a constitution primary and fundamental to all 


é 
legislation the doctrine of the supremacy of the General Conference cannot 


be maintained. There was a time when the doctrine was true, because the 
General Conference was without a written or formal constitution, and be- 
cause it was composed at first of all the traveling preachers, and then of 
preachers of four years’ standing, who represented the Church in all its 
conditions and necessities, and could legislate without restraint and with- 
out the vetoing power of the Annual Conferences, From 1792, when An- 
nual Conferences lost legislative power, to 1808, when the General Con- 
ference became a delegated body, the General Conference was inherently 
supreme, because there was nothing behind it. Since it became a dele- 
gated body it has possessed, not original but delegated power, with 
authority to make rules and regulations for the Church under certain 
limitations and restrictions, It is absurd to insist that a delegated body 
possesses inherent or original power, or that it is supreme over the restric- 
tions under which it exists, or over the Church at large, which may decree 
its extinction. To concede original functional power to the General Con- 
ference is to admit the loss of concurrent power in the Annual Confer- 
ences when constitutional questions are in issue; and this means the 
transfer of the original source of authority from the Annual to the Gen- 
eral Conference. In this deliberation we must maintain the inviolability 
of the Annual Conference as the source of fundamental power, to which 
the General Conference is amenable for all its proceedings and legislative 
conclusions, constitutional, statutory, or merely regulative. Bishop Ham- 
line’s position, that the General Conference is supreme in legislative, 
judicial, and executive functions is, though on the face a plausible theory, 
most dangerous and scarcely according to our later history. He exalts 
the General Conference at the expense of the constitution. He reduces 
the importance, if he does not degrade, the fundamental law. We would 
magnify it and make it honorable. In the exercise of legislative func- 
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tions it cannot traverse ground fenced off by constitutional restrictions, 
and so is ab ertra circumscribed. In the provision for a Judicial Confer- 
ence, the General Conference only having power to review the legal decis- 
ions of the presiding bishop in the case of an appeal, and to remand for 
a new trial, assigning the ultimate decision to the Judicial Conference, 
there is recognition of the ultimate authority of the Annual Conferences 
to try ministers and finally dispose of such cases. Nor is this a concession 
of the General Conference to the Annual Conferences, but the recognition 
of a primary right which, until returned to the Annual Conferences, was 
exercised in its delegated capacity by the General Conference. In its 
executive capacity it is comparatively feeble, for its administration is not 
continuous except through law or its agents, the episcopacy possessing 
constitutional as well as statutory executive functions, and more nearly 
representing executive power than a body that meets quadrennially. We 
must, therefore, demur to the sweeping claim of the supremacy of the 
General Conference. It is without plenary legislative power; it is with- 
out original power. If supreme in any sense it is so by concession or 
conferred right, for the exercise of which it is responsible to the Annual 
Conferences. 

Whether the General Conference may or may not determine the legiti- 
macy of diocesan episcopacy depends on the character and extent of its 
constitutional powers, and also on the kind of diocesan episcopacy pro- 
posed, it being granted that one kind of episcopacy may be established 
by the General Conference while another kind will require the concur- 
rent approval of the Annual Conferences. In respect to the powers 
of the General Conference they are reflected by the various questions 
that come before it for discussion and settlement, such questions 
being (a) constitutional, (») non-constitutional, (c) conjectural or doubt- 
ful. As to constitutional questions, the process of settlement is in- 
dicated in Paragraph 64 of the Discipline. As to non-constitutional 
questions, the process of settlement is exclusively with the General Con- 
ference. As to doubtful questions—well, there is strife. In case of a 
doubt shall the General Conference avail itself of its doubt and act ac- 
cordingly, or give the Church the benefit of the doubt and suspend action 
until the latter speaks? A case in point is the action of the General Con- 
ference of 1844 in provisionally consenting to, though not authorizing, the 
dismemberment of the Church, an action clearly unconstitutional because 
ecclesiastically there is no vital principle so essential as the unity of the 
Church; and yet the General Conference, availing itself of the doubt, by 
a majority vote presumed to decide so great a question. In this it cer- 
tainly though honestly erred. We also hold that the admission of women 
to the General Conference is one of those doubtful questions that may be 
more satisfactorily settled by the concurrent action of the Annual Con- 
ferences than by the General Conference alone. The benefit of the doubt 
should not be appropriated by the General Conference, but given to the Church, 
and decided by original rather than delegated authority. 

The bearings of this discussion on the introduction of diocesan epis- 
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copacy are all but apparent, and require little elaboration. By inhibition 
the General Conference may not do away with episcopacy nor destroy the 
plan of itinerant general superintendency. It may not ‘‘do away epis- 
copacy ’—this allows any kind of episcopacy; it may not ‘‘ destroy the 
plan of itinerant general superintendency ”—this prescribes a particular 
kind of episcopacy. So far forth as diocesan episcopacy is episcopacy at 
ll, it may be enacted under the first provision; but so far forth as it con- 
travenes the second provision, it may not be enacted without amendment 
of the Restrictive Rule and according to the constitutional process, Our 
Church in providing for the election of missionary bishops, with local 
authority and administration, or establishing diocesan episcopacy in for- 
eign countries, observed the constitutional process, securing the concur- 
rent approval of the Annual Conferences and the required two-thirds vote 
of the General Conference. If, then, the General Conference could not or 
would not constitute a diocesan bishop for missionary purposes without 
a constitutional change, it would pause before transforming general 
superintendents into diocesan bishops, or electing diocesan bishops and 
submit the questions to the Annual Conferences, 


III. Waar Krxp or Diocesan Episcopacy SHALL BE ADOPTED? 


We are now writing of diocesan episcopacy in the historic sense, whose 
establishment in Methodism would or would not contribute to its prosper- 
ity. Perhaps no one is advocating this kind of episcopacy for us; but there 
is a kind to whieh we call attention, and which may or may not be uncon- 
stitutional, as its proportions may or may not be extended. A diocesan 
bishop is a local bishop, with local duties, and is locally supreme in ad- 
ministration. He parts with general functions and localizes effort and 
influence, gaining the latter as time moves on. He is likewise responsi- 
ble for the cultivation of his heritage, and governs it as well with a view 
to his own reputation for efficiency as to the prosperity of individual pas- 
tors and churches. In any plan to district the Methodist Episcopal 
Church the end sought should not be a local bishop with local duties, 
which is strictly diocesan episcopacy, but a general superintendent with 
local authority, and special responsibility in a given territory for a given 
number of years. Our diocesan bishop shall be a general itinerant superin- 
tendent ; or, our general itinerant superintendent shall also be a diocesan 
bishop. Is the proposition paradoxical? Perhaps so, but it is not an 
ecclesiastical impossibility, either constitutionally or practically. With 
shght verbal revision of Paragraphs 159-165 of the Discipline, such as 
section 6 being changed from ‘‘to travel through the connection at 
large” to ‘‘to travel through the connection at his option, or as necessity 
may require,” they would harmonize the two kinds of episcopacy and 
give us as perfect machinery as now exists. Nor would this modifica- 
tion ‘*do away episcopacy, nor destroy the plan of our itinerant gen- 
eral superintendency,” which the Third Restrictive Rule will not allow. 
Our proposition is not extinction but modification of the episcopacy, both 
as a system and a system of a particular kind, and, therefore, is not 
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7 
particular districts for life, but for a term of years, with a right of change, 
and perhaps under law of change, taking rank with pastors who may be 
removed at the end of one year, but are legally and inevitably removable 


objectionable on its constitutional side. Our bishops shall not be assigned 


at the end of five years. Now, as appointing a pastor for one or more 
years to a church does not destroy the itinerancy, nor the ‘“ plan” of gen- 
eral itinerancy, so the appointment of a bishop to a district will not ‘‘ do 
away episcopacy” nor destroy the plan of itinerant genera] superintend- 
ency. As diocesan itine rancy does not di stroy iti erancy, 80 diocesan episco- 
pacy will not destroy episcopacy. This is the whole argument in favor of 
the constitutionality of the proposition. Without change of the consti- 
tution our present superintendents may be assigned to districts, either 
by themselves or by the General Conference, they preserving their titles 
originally conferred by election; and bishops hereafter elected should 
be elected as their predecessors, as ‘‘ itinerant general superintendents,” 
the assignment to districts being a matter of statutory legislation. 

Even without any further legislation than that enacted in 1824 the 
bishops may proceed to district themselves in harmony with the suggestions 


if 


} 


of this paper, and prevent discussion and perhaps extreme or radical 
legislation. On May 25, 1824, the General Conference passed the follow- 


ing resolution: 











Resolved, ete., 4. That it is highly expedient for the general superintendents, 

every session of the General Conference, and as far as to them may appear 
practicable in the intervals of the sessions, ¢ ally to meet in council to form 
their plan of traveling throug! char a circuit after each other 
or by dividing the connecti fo 8 al ¢ scopa l wtments, with one bisho} 
more in each department, as to them may appear pro] ind most conducive to the 
general good, and the better to enable them fully to perform the great work of 
their administration in the ¢ ral superintendency, and to exchange and unite 
their views upon all affairs connected with the general interests of the C 


On May 23, 1832, the Gre neral Cor fi rence adopted the following Treso- 
lution: 








8 Considering the great extent of the work thro ut this vast continent, 
Cc mitted to the oversight of t episcopacy, the m it 2 é 
t Ju each our t l throug extensive ] 
d ecess of the Gen Confer ind tl] nend to the epis- 
0 at nit @ - among themese 
( ac i ~ ent of fT WW K among themselves gs Shai 
best suit, in their judgment, most effectually to promote the general good 


By the action of the General Conference of 1824 the bishops were 
authorized to divide the ‘‘ connection into episcopal departments;” and 
by the action of the General Conference of 1832 they were absolved from 
the duty of traveling throughout the ‘‘ whole of their extensive charges ;”’ 
and yet it did not occur to them in either case that the Third Restrictive 
Rule was shattered. Nor was it, nor any other law then in existence. 
Neither of the foregoing resolutions has been rescinded by any subsequent 
General Conference; but if they are not of perpetual obligation or author- 
ity, each expiring with the quadrennium for which it was enacted, it 


proves that by resolution the General Conference may adopt diocesan 
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episcopacy in compatibility with itinerant general superintendency, and 
therefore without impairment of the constitution and statutes of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. In keeping with the action of 1832 is the 
law of the Church to-day. The General Conference of 1888 considered 
but failed to legislate on a proposition to simplify episcopal administra- 
tion, the attempt proving that the subject is within the province of the 
General Conference. 

In the matter of limiting the ‘‘ traveling” of a superintendent, Para- 
graph 164, Discipline of 1888, says, ‘If a bishop cease from traveling at 
large among the people without the consent of the General Conference he 
shall not thereafter exercise, in any degree, the episcopal office in our 
Church.” This is existing law, and implies that by consent of the Gen- 
eral Conference a bishop need not ‘“‘travel through the connection at 
large.” The power to restrict travel toa district is with the General Con- 
ference; and if he may be assigned a district, by statute or otherwise, he 


$ 


may be authorized in the same way to cultivate, ‘‘ to dress and keep ” it. 


This is his temporary paradise. 

This is diocesan episcopacy sui generis, Shall Methodism have it? If 
the bishops shall signify the purpose to divide the ‘‘ connection into 
departments,” assigning one or more of their number to each, with local 
authority and responsibility, the change may be secured, without com- 
plaint, without excitement, without noise. Leaving it to the General 


Conference, it may proceed by resolution, or, if that be deemed inade- 
quate, by statute, or, if that be deemed insufficient, then by the constitu- 
tional process to secure such modification of the episcopacy as the interests 
of Methodism may seem to require. The chief danger to the Church is, 
that a constitutional change might open the door to numerous radical 
measures or resolutions which the simpler process would not encourage 
or make possible. 

In the discussion of the subject we have been animated hy the desire 
to promote the fullest investigation, believing that after due reflection on 
the gravity and perils of the situation the Church will be better prepared 
to reach conclusions and to defend them in the presence of Christendom. 


REVOLUTION IN THEOLOGY.* 

As the tendency to evolutional change in theology is as marked as any 
conspicuous impulse of the period, ultra-conservatism is irrational in re- 
sisting its progressive phases and branding it as the product of a moral 
and intellectual depravity that is bent on the ruin of the structure of 


* As to the “ higher criticism” we occupy the conservative position, opposing its rational- 
istic phases from long-cherished convictions ; but as to theology, which is a human inter- 
pretation of biblical teaching, and therefore a legitimate subject of change, we have long 
held to the necessity of its modification. Asa science it should be progressive, going from 
rudimentary forms to broader and, if possible, perfect conceptions of truth. Hence, strictly 
conservative as to the literary history of the Bible, we are conscientiously progressive as to 
its interpretation. This is the key to our article. 
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things. It is true that some oppositions to the theological position of 
the Christian Church arise from disturbed mental conditions and are rev- 
olutionary in character and purpose; it is also true that the anti-theolog- 
ical spirit so manifest in the heterodox clamor of the day is dangerous 
and in intent subversive of essential foundations. With these we have 
nothing to do except to expose their constitutional defects, and by proper 
means to limit their influence and prevent the consummation of their de- 
signs. Within the ranks of Christian scholars, however, are many who 
hold that a crystallized theology is an obstruction to mental inquiry, a 
hinderance to a progressive exegesis, and a stumbling-block to wide and 
large interpretations of all the problems involved in the biblical revela- 
tions; and they, therefore, demand that a frequent investigation of the 
foundations of the Christian system be made with a view to the adjust- 
ment of theological teaching to the latest results of science, philosophy, 
and religious study. Against this class of thinkers it is as needless to 
array the Church as it is useless to ignore the results of their findings in 
the investigation of the problems in issue. 

To a great extent now, asin the past, the Church must accept the leader- 
shipof itsscholars in theology asin other departments of research, or, aban- 
doning all leadership, drift into the open sea of individual speculation. 
Claiming that the right of private judgment in religion is inalienable, 
we also hold that certain principles, with a knowledge of relevant facts, 
constitute the basis of right judgment, and when spoken give it the 
strength of official authority. Evidently, the conclusions of theology are 
in the hands of scholars who in large measure are responsible for the 
prevailing faith and the progress in steps toward change of fundamental 
principles, When, therefore, they pronounce progress a necessity, mean- 
ing that the antiquated or the superannuated in theology shall go, and 
that truth in its resplendent modernized forms shall supplant the ancient 
styles and symbols, it is time candidly to give them a hearing and re- 
adjust the old faiths to the new phenomena. 

That the spirit of change is in the Church; that theological dogmatism 
is at a discount; that Augustinian canons are abandoned; that even 
ultra-Arminianism is shuddering with fear, lest its overthrow be a possi- 
bility, requires neither proof nor discussion. The significance of the 
modern spirit is its determination, not to destroy theology, but to¥levate, 
purify, and ennoble it by reducing its complexities to simplicities, by 
eliminating its acknowledged errors and substituting new-found truths, 
by discovering facts and harmonizing with them, and by admitting rea- 
son to a share of responsibility for the system of religion it is bound to 
proclaim. The only duty of the Church is to observe the direction in 
which its scholars are going, to guard them against revolution in faith, 
and to permit such changes in the great system as shall naturally and 
by evolutionary processes seem rational and inevitable. The revolution 
of which we write is not against theology, but of its very spirit which 
longer refuses to be indissolubly attached to forms repugnant to its 
classical sense and to be wedded to theories and dogmas proved in legit- 
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imate ways to be erroneous and damaging. It is a revolution of the truth 
for freedom, for self-asserting dignity, for broad recognition of its func- 
tions, and for gradual supremacy over the thought-forces of mankind. 
Theology is improvable in its facts. It is no discredit to other-day 
teachings that in the absence of facts they consisted of speculations and 
hypotheses; but it is time to abandon them since they do not quadrate 
with recent discoveries. Mathematicians once taught the Arabic origin 
f numerals, but late researches indicate a Hindu origin, and the theory 
gives way to reality. In theology a similar change from speculation to 
fact is in operation, and advanced thinkers do not hesitate to subscribe 
to its clearly established results. In the presence of facts agnosticism 
annot flourish, but in the presence of philosophy it may contend and win 
the day. It is too much to claim that facts bearing on spiritual dogmat- 
ics have been discovered which modify or confirm them; and yet if nat- 
ural law obtains in the spiritual world and spiritual law in the natural 
world, it is pertinent to hold that the explanation of spiritual phenomena 
is within the range of possibility. The natural and the spiritual, though 
apparently dissimilar in methods of activity and usually divergent in di- 
rection, approach in the divine government of the world, in the construc- 
tive operations of human history, in the unique Book of Revelation, and 
transparently in the greatest of all manifested beings—Jesus Christ. Con- 
cerning the supernatural, its laws, its purposes, and its relations to the 
natural, some facts are known and others are knowable. Mysterious as 
it ever must be, it is the duty of theology not to darken but to illuminate 
spiritual law and enlarge our apprehension of its presence and power. 
In the lower field of the natural the task is not so much one of illumina- 
tion as appropriation of its laws and teachings in their relation to hu- 
man character and destiny. The opening biblical scenes of creation— 
both of the universe and man—introduce to our notice the play of nat- 
ural forces under the superintendence of almighty power, and can be 
explained, not by fiction or poesy, but by those natural laws that in con- 
junction with the spiritual molded the atom, gave orbits to worlds, and 
subordinated atom and world to him who was made in the image of God. 
Theism, cosmogony, man—God, matter, mind—call upon theology for 
illumination and explanation in the combined operation of natural and 
spiritual laws through the phenomena visible to natural-spiritual minds. 
Nor is the discovery of spiritual phenomena as independent facts and 
in co-ordinate relation to the natural the whole duty of theology. It 
must exhibit in its interpretation of the truths of revelation a progressive 
spirit, applying to the scientific and historic forms of biblical truth the 
atest canons of scientific and historical criticism, and also justifying the 
more difficult spiritual forms by processes of reason and the use of that 
spiritual sense in man which is designed to supplement the highest intel- 
lectual attempts to grasp the supernatural. It will not be claimed that in 
the department of hermeneutics there has been so rapid an advance as 
in other departments, probably because the inherited systems of inter- 
pretation have been considered unquestionably correct; but it is evident 
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that there is something wrong in systems that produce so contradictory 
theologies as Calvinism and Arminianism, and in but few particulars con- 
tribute to unity of interpretation. The method of supporting doctrines 
by so-called proof-texts has cost the doctrines more than they have gained, 
while loss of faith in the method has involved the system of religion in 
suspicion. In the treatment of prophecy the theory of a “ double sense” 
has been applied with excessive minuteness, often robbing literal state- 
ments of original beauty and power and enlarging the predictive ele- 
ment beyond warrant. The typology of the Old Testament has been 


magnified, distorted, and applied to New Testament events and teachin; 
in a way to discredit the entire Bible. When different interpretations 
were possible the theologian selected that which supported his view- 
point and represented the school to which he belonged. Criticism of 
these old-time methods should not be severe, because early theology lit- 
tle understood the breadth of its possibilities and was without data to 
extend itself; it kept faith with the Church and was true to its par- 
tisan relations. In these times, however, it is inexcusable if it refuse 
the use of new materials and instruments and continue to interpret by 
the old methods and bring forth the old results. It is not difficult to 
indicate the new basis on which modern theology should stand and from 
which it should appeal to the faith and reason of mankind. Of the co- 
operating factors in progressive hermeneutics we name those that are 
indispensable. 

Philology should occupy the first rank in the new method. Incon- 
siderable, it must be confessed, has been its influence in the literal and 
exegetical consideration of the contents of the biblical books, Witha 
superficial knowledge of Hebrew and Greek; with no knowledge of 
Arabic, Latin, Coptic, Chaldee, or Syriac, and ready to apply the etymo- 
logical principles of English to the ancient languages, the theologian 
has undertaken to decide the meaning of the minute and the profound, 
the obscure and the transparent, the variable and the fixed, in the Holy 
Scriptures, and thereon to erect a system of theology that should take the 
world. In the fact that no system of theology as yet formed is univers- 
ally acceptable is a circumstantial proof of conspicuous failure and of 
the necessity of revision, or rather of a new starting-point in investiga- 
tion. tevelation is as philological as it is historical in origin and proc- 
ess, and can only be interpreted from a knowledge of language and the 
laws of thought, for it has expression in language and according to the 
mental process. We do not insist that philology is the only key with 
which to unlock the 
opened without it. 


treasure-house of divine truths, but it cannot be 


In close connection with the philological is the archzological element, 
corroborative of the historic truthfulness of the biblical record. Until! 
recently it played an unimportant part in hermeneutics, being usually 
turned to the support of theories, but it is operating with such vigor in 
Egypt, Palestine, Arabia, Syria, and the old region of Mesopotamia and 
beyond as to startle both the friends and foes of Christianity with it 
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abundant confirmations of the biblical history, Archeology, besides dem- 
onstrating the trustworthiness of the records, is explaining their meaning 
and shedding light on the most obscure accounts, vindicating names, 
dates, and events, and refuting the rationalistic attacks on the same. 
To this new agent in the field the theologian must reverently bow and 
accommodate himself to the new confirmations. 

The disinclination to appropriate science in the interpretation of the 
divine word will finally yield to that spirit of progress which proposes to 
employ as an auxiliary any fact that may contribute to a more correct un- 
derstanding of the book of mysteries. The attitude of science and relig- 
ion is one of mutual exclusion, resulting in a narrow science and a religion 
of prejudice. Recognizing the proprietary right of each to a particular 
sphere, there are truths common to both and facts and principles domi- 
nant in the one that may be helpful to a clear understanding of the other. 
Though not as important as philology and archeology, it cannot be ques- 
tioned that astronomy, geology, meteorology, chemistry, biology, and 
psychology may be useful in the elucidation of the scientific and typolog- 
ical portions of the Bible, while in contests between the natural and the 
supernatural they may exercise the wholesome office of umpire when faith 
feels itself powerless to decide. If this should be deemed too great an 
exaltation of science in its relation to religion it is certainly hospitable, 
and would open the way to fraternity, the absence of which is giving to 
science an advantage over religion. Remembering that the time was 
when every science was a weapon of offense against Christianity it prompts 
us to plead for the recognition of scientific principles in the interpreta- 
tion of the divine revelation, so far as they will apply, and most cordi- 
ally to accept all the facts and realities available from this source. 

In the process of interpretation the internal illuminating power of the 
Scriptures themselves should be invoked, This suggestion is in accord- 
ance with that of Paul, that Scripture should be compared with Scripture, 
on the ground that the divine teachings have more or less confirmation in 
the word itself. On the face of it the suggestion is valuable, but its ob- 
servance is not without difficulties. The process of comparison is condi- 
tioned on the process of interpretation, though the average theologian has 
compared first and interpreted afterward. Theology needs to reverse its 
method, agreeing first on a method of hermeneutics and then comparing 
the Scriptures in harmony with it. If the method of interpretation do 
not precede what is comparison worth ? With the former settled the lat- 
ter is an easy task and self-interpreting at every step. And without the 
Christian spirit as the guiding and animating influence, without the Holy 
Ghost as teacher and helper, the theologian, with all the modern aids and 
resources at his command, will only darken counsel by words and add con- 
fusion to the little knowledge already possessed of divine things. Under 
divine leadership a revolution in the hermeneutical processes of theology 
is possible and practicable. 

To what extent a revolution in doctrine is going on or is necessary 
may be determined in few words. Religion without doctrine is very 
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like mathematics without axioms and principles. Doctrine is the form 
in which the Church expresses the divine teachings, anil in spirit and 
substance is supposed to be identical with it. If identity be secured 
the objection raised to doctrine will apply to the teaching. If not 
identical the objection against the one does not apply to the other. It 
is the task of theology to identify doctrine and Christianity. In so far 
as it has failed in this task of identification it has most serious work on 
hand, work that will require abandonment of errors and conformity to 
the divine standards. As we understand it, it is with this sort of work 
that the Presbyterian Church is occupied at the present time, and others 
not of their fold are as anxious as themselves that they succeed in quad- 
rating their doctrines with the New Testament. Predestination is an ob- 
stacle to identification—it should go; infant damnation will not keep step 
with the gospels—it too should be retired; and ultra-Calvinism, on the 
whole, is out of harmony with the divine teaching—it should have rever- 
ent burial. Arminianism is not so far removed from the gospels as to 
require additions, subtractions, and divisions in order to complete its 
identification with the New Testament. In the improved type of Wes- 
leyanism it requires even less modification to perfect the harmony. To 
be sure a Calvinistic eye may detect blemishes and imperfections that may 
compromise it beyond repair; but no system of theology is to be measured 
by an opposing system of theology, but both by divine truth. Without 
doubt the Methodistic system is marked by infirmities which its advocates 
and defenders recognize and are slowly striving to remove; and it is this 
progressive tendency in our theologians that gives hope of a completed 
identification with Christianity. 

In favor of the Methodist view-point of the Scriptures it may be said 
that, while strictly evangelical, it is sufficiently liberal to guarantee the 
widest investigation of the doctrinal basis of religion and of the system 
in all its parts and functions. Candidates for admission into the Meth- 
ist Episcopal Church are asked : 


Do you believe in the doctrines of the Holy Scriptures as set forth in the Arti- 
cles of Religion of the Methodist Episcopal Church? The required answer is, 
“F @o.” 


If the doctrines of the Methodists are only those that are embotlied in 
the Articles of Religion—the question to candidates warranting this in- 
ference—they may be accused of withholding their assent from many 
doctrines essential to a full expression of Christianity, or that they hold 
that approval of them is optional with the believer, or that touching them 
in particular they are open to investigation and cannot be determined by 
the Church at large. Such doctrines as the inspiration of the Holy Script- 
ures, regeneration, the witness of the Spirit, the judgment, final rewards 
and retributions, are not included in our Articles of Religion. Is our the- 
ology defective therefore ? Certainly it is in form and expression. Nor 
do we plead for any reformation or revolution in this particular, holding 
that a limited and semi-optional standard of faith is to be preferred to an 
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iron-clad semi-doubtful creed with which Christendom has been more or 
less burdened for ages. The Methodist tendency is toward emancipation, 
not from doctrinal, but from dogmatic Christianity, of which the world 
has felt the pressure long enough. 

Without entering upon a criticism of special theologies it is proper to 
point to some defects common to all of them, in order that revolution may 
be universal. In the over-emphatic representation of the depravity of 
man, ignoring his natural dignity and possibilty; in the various theories 
of atonement from the Anselmic to the governmental, magnifying in all 
cases one aspect of the divine passion; in the abstractions of the Saviour’s 
mission, limiting it to spiritual ends; and in the confused thought in the 
treatment of eschatological subjects, breeding agnosticism in Christian 


circles, there is evidence of disproportion in the discussion of doctrines, 


of partisanship in methods and conclusions, and of ignorant platitude in 
the forms and terms of theology. Christian dogma, inherited from the 
ante-Nicene fathers and transmuted by their descendants in church coun- 
cils, has triumphed in the Church over those doctrines that constitute the 
essence of Christianity, and the world is rebelling against its legitimacy. 
A revolution against dogma and in favor of Christian doctrine is the only 
safety for the Church of the future. 

Theology has somewhat to answer for the antinomies with which it has 
burdened itself, rendering its conclusions unsatisfactory to mankind. 
Parmenides held that nature is in a state of rest; Heracleitus held that it 
is in a state of motion; Plato undertook to prove that neither was cor- 
rect; so no conclusion was reached. Theology works the same havoc upon 
all logic. Kant projects antinomies in philosophy, since human specula- 
tion naturally runs to contradictions; but a revealed religion, clothed in 
divine mystery, is not reducible, except by illicit processes, to a human 
absurdity. The conflict between divine sovereignty and human freedom 
is a disgrace to logic and a fatal break-down in theology. The conflict 
between divine goodness and the introduction of evil is a reproach to the 
human intellect and disastrous from every view-point of study. The 
conflict between divine foreknowledge and divine foreordination is a 
barrier to free thought and subversive of intelligent respect for God and 
man. The contradictory theories of the ‘‘resurrection of the dead” 
strengthen the temptation to deny the doctrine. The Trinity is a riddle 
that no man has solved except illogically and absurdly. Nor when any 
mystery is the problem does theology display much more than inanity and 
presumptuous platitude. Owing to the limitations of the human intel- 
lect the failure of theology may be inevitable; but if success in grappling 
with great problems is an impossibility it is questionable if theology can 
reasonably claim an occupation. 

The tendency to revolution is manifest in the proposition to recon- 
struct the Bible, the materialistic source of theology. With this pur- 
pose we have no sympathy beyond the desire to vindicate the biblical 
books in accordance with historical facts, and to place them on an indis- 
putable basis for the future. If a reconstructed Bible involved no more 
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than a reconstructed theology it might be commended; but it involves a 
reconstructed religion, with the supernatural omitted and the natural 
crowned in dominion over man, The rationalism of the period proposes 
reconstruction, with all its results; the evangelical spirit opposes recon- 
struction, both because unwarranted in itself and of apprehended danger. 
The reconstruction of the authorship of the biblical books; of their 
arrangement; of their canonicity; of their historicity; involving a new 
interpretation of the Jewish cosmogony, typology, and prophecy, and 
of the category of New Testament doctrine, and invalidating faith in 
established historical teaching, in truth itself, cannot be justified by 
those critical methods of study that prevail in the modern world. 
Rationalism deserves outlawry by the Christian Church. In this conclu- 
sion we do not inveigh against reason or deprive it of function in the 
sphere of revelation; but reason has its limitations and infirmities which 
require purification and education before it may assume sovereignty over 
all things. 

In our defense of the revolutionary tendency in theology we have been 
mindful of its importance, holding that a purified and truth-expressing 
theology may instrumentally accomplish what it is in the power of truth 
itself to accomplish. Hence we urge an enlargement of its scope, so that 
it may add to its resources all those facts with which modern life abounds; 
an improvement in its hermeneutical methods, so that it may appropriate 
the latest philological, archeological, scientific, and historic methods in 
its dealings with the Scriptures; an abandonment of dogma and the sub- 
stitution of Christian doctrine as enunciated in the New Testament; a 
reduction of antinomies relieving itself of burden and reproach; and 
a re-investigation of the Bible only so far as to vindicate its historic 
human authorship in connection with its divine inspiration, Such a 
revolution is in process; to stay its progress is as impossible as to stay 
the tides, 


THE EFFICIENCY OF METHODISM DEPENDENT ON ITS 
SPIRITUALITY. 

THe Ecumenical Conference which sat in Washington last¥autumn 
very consistently emphasized the great fact that it represented no less 
than twenty-five millions of souls organized in ecclesiastical bodies, 
established in nearly every part of the globe. It also very naturally rec- 
ognized the really marvelous character of this fact, knowing that it had 
its origin about only a century and a half ago in a meeting of twelve 
persons assembled to learn from the lips of Mr. John Wesley ‘‘ what they 
must do to be saved,” and that when the number of these inquiring 
ones increased to one hundred, as it did in a few days, Wesley organ- 
ized them into a ‘‘society”” with no other ‘‘plan or design” than to 
afford them opportunities for ‘‘helping each other to work out their 
own salvation.” Viewing this seemingly inconsequential ‘‘society ” as 
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the germ of the great influential ecclesiastical bodies represented in 
this convention, its members could scarcely fail to recognize in Meth- 
odism one of the most astonishing movements in human history for 
which no adequate cause can be discovered except that of the power 
of God. 

To appreciate the moral grandeur of this wondrous growth one must 
needs consider the spirituality of its aim, the simplicity of its organism, 
the self-denial of its ministerial methods, and the poverty of its founders 
and first adherents. Had its originators been men of large wealth; had 
they been teachers of novel doctrines flattering to the pride and pleasing 
to the sensuousness of unregenerated humanity; and had it allured men to 
its ministry by promises of abundant emoluments, light labor, and supe- 
rior social status, it might be largely accounted for on merely human 
grounds. But all of these attractions were singularly absent from it. 
Its founder and first leaders, though highly respectable and liberally 
educated, were far from being rich; the itinerant feature of the ministry 
which Wesley originated involved wearisome labors and the sacrifice of 
much that contributes to personal ease and social enjoyment; it taught 
no new doctrine, but insisted with uncompromising fidelity on those truths 
of the Gospel which enjoin that highest possible culture of the spiritual 
nature which always was and always will be offensive both to religious 
formalists and to avowedly irreligious men, In its theory of the spir- 
itual life it was ‘‘ as tenacious of inward holiness as any mystic, and of 


outward as any Pharisee.” Yet it rejected that type of mysticism which 
claimed direct and immediate intercourse with God, because, said Wes- 
ley, ‘it left Scripture and common sense far behind.” The substance 
of its teaching respecting the divine life in the human soul is character- 
istically stated by Mr. Wesley in his sermon ‘‘ In God’s Vineyard,” in 


these explicit words: 


Methodism is the old religion, the religion of the Bible, the religion of the primi- 
tive Church. .. . This old religion is in no other than love, the love of God and of 
all mankind; the loving God with all our heart and soul and strength—as the 
fountain of all the good we have received and of all we hope ever to enjoy. 
. « . This love is the great medicine of life; the never-failing remedy for all the 
evils of a disordered world. . . . This religion of love and joy and peace has its 
seat in the inmost soul, continually springing up, not only in all innocence but 
likewise in every kind of benevolence. . . . The whole of it is beautifully summed 
up in this one comprehensive petition, ‘cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by 
the inspiration of thy Holy Spirit, that we may perfectly love thee and worthily 
magnify thy holy name.” 


These statements are but commonplaces in the history of Methodism. 
They are introduced here mainly to emphasize the fact that our Method- 
ist peculiarities all grew out of a supreme desire and a steadfast purpose 
to promote spirituality among men, Comprehending this purpose with 
transparent clearness, Wesley provided for his people institutions which 
have served as channels through which their spiritual life flowed con- 
tinuously with a force and freedom which developed his first ‘‘class” 
into the vast magnitude of the Methodism of to-day. 
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One can hardly become weary of reviewing the events which moved 
Mr. Wesley’s singularly honest mind to give direction to the unexpected 
spiritual force which, like the outburst of a powerful spring, was vigor- 
ously working around him. He soon perceived that the results of his 
labors would be as ‘‘a rope of sand” unless he gathered his converts into 
an organization fitted to instruct and train them in the way of godly liv- 
ing. If the clergy of the National Church had been in sympathy with 
his work he would have gladly placed his disciples under their care. 
But these formal dignitaries, regarding the experiences of his converts as 
a species of fanaticism, not only refused sympathy with them but treated 
their professions with contemptuous hostility. Then Wesley, without any 
forethought of ecclesiastical results, formed them into a ‘‘ society,” with 
the ‘‘ class” for its unit. This simple institution was admirably fitted to 
foster the development of the spiritual life in its members. Had the 
wisest man then living predicted that it was the germ of a great religious 
organism which ina century and a half would contain twenty-five millions 
of men ‘‘ having the form and seeking the power of godliness,” his pre- 
diction would have been universally regarded as the utterance of an un- 
sound mind. But the ultimate results of the institution were not in 
Wesley’s thoughts. He simply aimed at the growth of his converts in 
spirituality and at the diffusion of the spiritual life which made the 
‘* class ” a necessity of the hour and of the work which God was doing in 
the land. In strict conformity with this aim he shortly after revived the 
‘*love-feasts” of the ancient Church; then, as the leaders of his classes 
developed gifts for public speaking, he organized them into local bands 
of lay preachers. When the demands of his work required preachers 
wholly given to the work, in many places he formed many of these lay 
laborers into a body of organized itinerant ministers, whom he assigned 
to prescribed circuits. To give external unity to his work he further 
devised the Quarterly and Annual Conferences, and, accepting as truth 
and discipline make the Christian,” he proposed a series of ‘‘ general 
rules” which all who joined his societies were required to observe. To 


the ancient saying, that as ‘‘soul and body make the man so the spirit 


these he added a succinct outline of theological doctrines—great central 
truths which were the channels from which flowed that divine life which 
was the origin and support of the experiences characteristic not of Meth- 
odism only, but also of all truly Christian Churches. 

The more closely one studies the history of Methodism the more pro- 
found becomes the conviction that it is grounded on spirituality. Not 
on a superficial spirituality, akin to formalism, but a deep spirituality 
which is supreme among a man’s affections. And all its institutions are 
so framed to the conditions of its life that their efficiency is in proportion 
to the intensity of its spirituality. Indeed, its organic life is so strongly 
influenced by its doctrines and traditions, as illustrated in its literature 
and in the lives of its founders and most marked men, that in its normal 
condition it is instinct with spirituality. And so long as its heaven-born 
life, its unresting spiritual activity, is kept healthfully vigorous, the 
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great but simple yet morally grand Methodistic organism must continue 
a most efficient system for the increase of the kingdom of God on earth. 
But let that inner life decline, and the peculiar features of the organism, 
from its class-meeting to its systematized itinerancy, will first lose their 
power to attract, then be gradually modified, and, ceasing to be product- 
ive of spiritual effects, wiil finally adapt themselves to the demands of 
religious formalism. Being, as we have seen, in all its parts a system 
created to meet the needs of the divine life in the souls of men, its effi- 
ciency is necessarily linked to its life. The carnal mind will not, indeed 
cannot, endure it. None but souls that ‘‘mind the things of the Spirit” 
can love it, submit to its self-denying demands, and render the service for 
God and humanity which it requires. 

These assertions are so nearly like self-evident truths that few words 
are needed to support them. Does the reader question them? If so, let 
him begin with the unit of the system, the “class,” and ask, Will men to 
whom conscious fellowship with Christ has become the mere recollection 
of a lost enjoyment attend a meeting for conversation on spiritual self- 
culture? The answer to this inquiry is but too visible in the too general 
fact that hundreds of Methodists who have lapsed into formalism habit- 
ually absent themselves from their classes. Not that all who cease to 
attend class-meetings have become formalists, for doubtless many truly 
spirited minds fail to attend them because their leaders, forgetting Mr. 
Wesley’s saying that the question in the class ‘‘is not concerning the 
heart, but the life,” have fallen into a habit of asking certain perfunctory 
questions about the soul not adapted to bring sensitive minds nearer to 
Christ, but only to stimulate habits of morbid self-introspection. If such 
leaders would speak of the Christian life from the view-point of Chris- 
tian work and duty as the fruit of the inner life, those members who now 
shrink from formal inquisitorial questionings concerning the particular 
features of their secret fellowship with the Lord would possibly again 
take their once accustomed places in theclass. But be this as it may, the 
loss of spirituality in Methodism would logically make its ‘‘ class-meet- 
ing” athing of the past. And its ‘‘love-feasts” would also be buried 
in the same grave; for what could spirituallyd ead Methodists say to each 
other about the “ faith which works by love” for the ever-living Christ, 
either in a love-feast or a class-meeting ? 

Again, let the reader ask what would be the effect of the decline of 
the Methodistic spirit on our systematized itinerant ministry? Could it 
be long maintained ? Looking back on the sharp trials, the positive 
sufferings, the heroic self-abnegation and arduous labors of our preachers 
in the time of Wesley in England, and of Asbury in America, not even a 
cynic can account for their self-devotion on any other ground than that 
of their possession of the love of Christ. Assuredly there was nothing 
in the vocation of those early traveling preachers that was even a tempta- 
tion to selfism, To-day our itinerancy is quite a different thing. Its 
hardships are minimized, It has many inducements in our fine church 
edifices, our large congregations, our cultivated people, and in its fairly 
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comfortable emoluments. Yet even now it has so many drawbacks, in- 
volves so many sacrifices of personal rights, and offers so little to the 
ambitions of worldly minds as to justify one in asking, ‘‘ Could Meth- 
odism, with a spiritually dead ministry and people, sustain its itinerant 
system?” Viewed from its ministerial side would godless formalists be 
likely to enter its ministry ? Viewed from the side of the people, and 
recollecting that a settled ministry is strongly entrenched in the tradi- 
tions, not to say the affections, of society; that it is popular in cultivated 
and fashionable circles; and that there is a strong and quite general prej 
udice against an itinerant ministry, especially when its appointments 
have to be made by an officiary acting when necessary independently of 
the choice of the people to be served, is it not worth while to ask, Would 
an unspiritual people sustain our organized itinerancy ? 

Let us first view these inquiries on the ministerial side. What is there 
in our itinerant ministry to attract men who do not pursue godliness 
as their supreme end in life? One can readily perceive that a spiritually 
minded man, who is convinced that a preacher is likely to achieve greater 


” 


usefulness by frequent changes from one congregation to another than by 
ministering for a series of years to the same people, can cheerfully, even 
gladly, accept a system which requires him to make such changes. _ Itin- 
erating through life may not be a pleasing prospect to his imagination. 
The inconveniences and discomforts it involves, even under its best con- 
ditions, may be repellant to his social feelings and aspirations. To con- 
sent, as he must, that his children shall grow up without forming those 
social affections which can only take deep root in a permanent home, is 
no light trial. More serious still is his unwillingness to subject his chil- 
dren to the interferences of an itinerant life with their educational oppor- 
tunities. As a husband he also very naturally shrinks from the peculiar 
trials, social and material, to which his vocation will inevitably subject 
the woman whom he has taken, or may take, to be his wife. And then, 
with still more hesitation, he looks on that surrender of his personal will, 
with respect to his fields of labor, to the will of official superiors, which 
our itinerant plan demands of him. Lightly as some observers of Meth- 
odism regard this feature of an itinerancy, it is to a self-respecting, inde- 
pendent, educated man of strong personality, its crucial factor. It touches 
his sense of natural right, his love of freedom, his conscience, 'n short, 
his whole manhood. It is true that this peculiarity of the system as now 
administered is made as tolerable and as consistent with the self-respect 
and liberty of preachers as its vigorous maintenance permits, Yet even 
now none can be expected to submit to it but men whose souls are ruled 
by the love of Christ, and who feel convinced that the brethren whom 
they have authorized to “ fix their appointments” are also governed by 
the same spiritual affection, and therefore free from the dominion of 
selfish prejudices and prepossessions. It was this mutual spirituality 
that made it possible for Mr. Wesley to assume and continuously ex- 
ercise what was in his case a practically irresponsible autocratic power 
to determine where and to which congregations they should preach. 
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Their mutual spirituality made the submission of his preachers to his 
assumed authority possible. And is it not safe to assume that even with 
the modifications of this appointing power, as in American Methodism, 
its harmonious, continuous, and successful working depends on the un- 
questioned spirituality of both our preachers and the authorized adminis- 
trators of our itinerant system ? 

Yet however modified our itinerancy may be, it must still involve bur- 
dens so weighty and of such a peculiar nature that it must always be 
unendurable to men whose strongest aspirations are of ‘‘the earth, earthy.” 
Only to men whose lives are ‘‘ hid with Christ in God,” and whose highest 
ambition it is to move in a sphere which, viewed in the light of Methodistic 
history, promises the widest opportunity to do effectual work for God and 
humanity, will it be heartily accepted and faithfully operated. Even to 
some such its burdens sometimes exceed their powers of endurance. 
Hence comes that increasing drift of our preachers into the pulpits of a 
settled ministry and toward positions of usefulness which promise longer 
terms of service. Happily, however, our ministry has been from the 
beginning, and is still, a body of spiritually minded men, as its continu- 
ous fruitage demonstrates. So long as this continues our itinerancy will 
flourish. Should a general formalism smite it with partial spiritual pa- 
ralysis it must lose its efficiency and dwindle into decay. Ruled by self- 
ism ministers would plot and plan for the most attractive churches, 
become jealous of one another, suspicious of the impartiality of their 
brethren who appoint them to their respective spheres, and, ignoring 
the convictions which originally moved them to enter the itinerancy, 
seek the tempting restfulness of a settled pastorate; or, perchance, stif- 
ling their sense of obligation begotten by their call to preach the Gospel, 


engage with worldly men in the general scramble for the gold which 
perisheth, which is characteristic of the times. Thus, without spiritual- 
ity, our itinerant ministry would fall into inefficiency. The love of Christ 
is its life. Deprived even in part of that life it must dwindle into com- 
parative inefficiency, Wholly deprived of it its doom would be speedy 


dissolution. 

Viewed in its relation to the membership of the Church our itinerancy 
has no attractions for it except as it is composed of souls ‘‘ having the 
form and seeking the power of godliness.” A membership having lost 
the divine life which was the originating principle of the system, having 
ceased to pursue the objects for the attainment of which it was created, 
and having become worldly in spirit, in action, and in aims, would have 
no further use for or interest in such a ministry. A formal Church seeks 
a formal, ornamented, popular, fashionable, and simply entertaining 
ministry. It would neither attend nor support a body of faithful men 
whose spirit, ministrations, and methods would be wholly adverse to it 
and to its social ambitions. If their preaching did not convert it, they 
would speedily find themselves starved into silence and shut out from its 
pulpits, The life of lay Methodism must be identical with that of its 
itinerant ministry. And that life is their common love of the living 
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Christ and of redeemed humanity. The efficiency of both depends on 
their mutual spirituality. 

But organic Methodism is as characteristically ethical as it is spiritual. 
This appears in its ‘‘ General Rules,” which recognize the essential rela- 
tion of morality to spirituality. These rules, which are eminently note- 
worthy for their incomparable terseness of expression and completeness of 
statement, are a luminous digest of the ethical content of every truly 
spiritual life. While clearly implying that the root of the ethical is in 
the spiritual, they yet make the former the test and measure of the latter. 
The ‘‘evidence” of genuine spirituality is not found in professions of 
experience, but in the practice of the life. What is really in the heart is 
known fully to God alone and to the consciousness of the man, but con- 
duct is visible, and may therefore be known and read by men. Thus 
these rules leave no ground for antinomianism in organic Methodism. 
They imply that spirituality cannot exist even in its incipiency without 
producing as its fruit 1) the avoidance of ‘‘ evil of every kind;” 2) ab- 
stinence from things which, though not necessarily immoral in themselves, 
yet hurt the soul; 3) the dutiful practice of all Christian virtues. By 
these rules Methodism tests its organism, its ministers, and its lay mem- 
bers. Therefore whoever desires to know whether our Methodism is 
declining or increasing in its spirituality must look, not to its professions, 
its social status, or its numerical gains, but to the practice of its people. 
If these are generally loyal to its ‘‘ General Rules,” its spirituality, from 
which such loyalty naturally, yea, necessarily flows, is strong, healthy, 
and growing; if these rules are generally disregarded, flouted at as 
ascetic and behind the age, and trampled upon as of little or no obliga- 
tion, then there is, there must be, a sad decline of its inner life, and its 
spirituality is stricken with consumption. 

Shall we be open to the charge of a blind optimism if we affirm that 
our ministers and members do, with possibly rare exceptions, cordially 
accept our rules as the ethical standard of truly scriptural spirituality; 
that they conform their conduct to them with greater or less fidelity, and 
that consequently our modern Methodism as a whole is still mindful of 
‘the things of the Spirit?’ Pessimistic observers may indeed deny 
this, supporting their denial by alleging that in some communities 
Methodists may be found in ball-rooms, opera-houses, theaters, bMliard- 
saloons, and kindred places for diversions which, as our rules correctly 
affirm, ‘‘ cannot be used in the name of the Lord Jesus,.”” They will also 
point to men more or less conspicuous in Methodism whose zeal in the 
pursuit of large wealth by methods which, though tolerated in financial 
circles, cannot by any fair process of reasoning be harmonized with either 
the spirit or the letter of the golden rule. Are not these men, they ask, 
guilty of covetousness ? Do they not serve their own pecuniary interest 
with utter and often cruel disregard of the apostolic requirement which 
says, ‘‘ Look not every man on his own things, but every man also on the 
things of others?” Are they not habitual and determined violators of 
the Methodistic ‘‘ rule,” which forbids ‘‘ laying up treasures upon earth ?” 
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They will charge still other practices forbidden by our rules upon members 
of our Church who fall within the spheres of their personal observation, 
and cynically ask, ‘‘ Does not the toleration of such persons in your 
Church demonstrate that its spirituality is sadly declining ?” 

To these and all similar pessimistic inquiries intelligent candor demands 
the regretful concession that some such persons are in the Church, and 
that the ethical feeling in their particular societies is not in every case 
sufficiently strong to subject them to corrective discipline. But beside 
this concession lies the fact, obvious to all who are not willfully blind, that 
such lax men are few in number. They do not represent the vast majority 


of the body. Their presence no more proves a serious ethical and spiritual 
decline in general Methodism than the corruption of Judas proves that 
the apostolic band was not composed of sincere followers of the Christ. 


If such men are tolerated to any considerable extent they may represent 
a developing tendency in the wrong direction—a drift that needs to be op- 
posed. Perhaps there is such a drift; the existence of which it is not here 
necessary to affirm or deny. But granting that it is so, it is not a new or 
strange thing in the history of either Methodism or other Christian 
Churches, Christianity is dealing with fallen humanity. It is fighting 
against a world force which, being led by the prince of darkness, is both 
wily and mighty. As one of the divisions of the Christian host Method- 
ism may at times find itself temporarily overmatched, and in need of a 
renewed baptism of the Holy Spirit, whose power is its life and strength. 
If the Methodist organism be in any serious measure declining, which we 
do not admit, its imperious need is deeper spirituality; more of the hal- 
lowed power which gave it birth and had caused it to prosper hitherto, 
and which it may receive afresh if it will only ask. Give it this in its 
largest attainable measure, and its classes will be precious schools of spir- 
itual culture, its love-feasts occasions of divine manifestation, its prayer- 
meetings places of blessing, its conferences scenes of victorious struggles 
after higher ministerial fitness, and its churches fields of constant victory 
over the world, As a great English naval commander, in the critical mo- 
ment of a great naval battle, gave to his half-exhausted sailors his signal 
for ‘‘closer battle,” and won the fight, so should our Church every-where 
move nearer to the foe, with the cry of ‘Closer battle against sin! 
Closer battle for Christ and for victory over the world !” 
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PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 


THe optimism of the age is among its pronounced and favorable 
characteristics, In strong contrast with-this spirit may be instanced the 
dormancy and hopelessness of some of the earlier civilizations of the 
world. Whether from the blighting effects of defective educational sys 
tems, the degradation of men to serfdom through despotic and unnatural 
rulership, the dwarfing consequences of heathen religions, or whatever 
other cause, it is the historic fact that the face of the eariier nations did 
not always turn expectantly toward the future. The times and places 
where stagnation seemed to have settled upon the race are an ineradicable 
if unpleasant page of history. But of the modern nations, with their 
far-reaching projects and their unwearied activities, better things may 
be asserted. As with the individual so with the races of modern days, 
life has taken on a new hopefulness and promise. It is possible, also, to 
discover some of the causes for this optimistic spirit. Men’s domination 
of the forces of nature has, for instance, inspired them with new confidence 
in their own power and with a firmer belief in their divinely appointed 
primacy over the physical world. The earlier men had not fully measured 
strength with the invisible but awe-inspiring and often death-producing 
agencies of earth and air; the later races have learned to put the check 
upon these pregnant forces and subsidize them for human benefit. The 
first men sailed in shallops near to the shore; the later mariners have 
ventured to push out upon the most stormy sea and grapple with the 
cyclones of mid ocean. The earlier races built and delved and wrought 
with mechanisms of crude construction; the later nations have forged such 
marvelous tools and implements for manual use that often the very ulti- 
mate seems to have been reached. In these signal victories over nature 
the present races have the largest ground for self-confidence. If they are 
learning their limitations they are also learning in intimation the possibil- 
ities for complete supremacy over the material world. A fuller knowledge 
of the conditions of hygiene is another fact of practical value in influenc- 
ing human hope. Even eating was at first experimental. The primeval 
man was forced to learn by gradual, and it may be by sad, ex;Mrience 
what articles of food were healthful and what injurious. Dietetics has 
now become a science. The value of ventilation, of gymnastics, of fit 
clothing, has been an evolution of the later ages. Medical science ha 
kept pace with other discoveries, so that diseases which were once deemed 
mortal have been mastered by prompt and potent medicaments. It would 
surely seem that man’s hold upon existence is strengthening, and his 
triumph over disease increasingly certain and exultant. The improve 
ment in social conditions may be another reason for the optimistic spirit. 
To the familiar question as to whether the world grows better no can 
did-thinking student, with sufficient data before him for fair general- 
ization, can return the negative answer. To look around the earth’s 
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circle and to consider only the evils that are national and colossal, such 
as social oppression, lust, or intemperance, is to view but the darker as- 
pects of the picture. The fraternity of the nations is on the increase, so 
that a disaster to the individual kingdom in famine, pestilence, or earth- 
quake strikes a responsive chord of sympathy in every hemisphere. The 
penitentiary has proved a profitable institution for the confinement of 
the mischievous element of society that would not otherwise bend to the 
public welfare. The charities of the world are enlarging their organ- 
ization, force is yielding to the sway of reason, men are making new 
sacrifices for the common good, morality is on the increase, and, above all, 
the sun of Christian enlightenment is ever rising toward the meridian, 
Because such facts as these, and more which this scant enumeration does 
not set forth, the world may sing its song of hope. Like an uncanny 
dream of the night is the claim that the race is rushing headlong to disas- 
ter. No generation has enjoyed such cumulative grounds of cheer as the 
present; none should go out so buoyantly into the sunshine of the future. 
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AN IMPORTANT RESULT of the Chilian difficulty is the prominence given 
to some of the leading principles of international law. While it is true 
that the rules justifying the maintenance of separate governmental exist- 
ence, and covering the interchange of comity between the widely-scattered 
nations of the globe are taught in our higher educational institutions, yet 
it is probable that these regulations are too little understood by the aver- 
age citizen in his necessary attention to matters of livelihood. The ab- 
stract lessons of the schools, in other words, are now put before the com- 
munity in a concrete and important form, by the South American difficulty, 
and not without the double benefit of an increase in popular information 
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and an encouragement of the sentiment of intelligent patriotism among 
the people. The inalienable right of every government legitimately to 
exist and to increase is one of the fundamental principles of international 
law which is thus practically emphasized. So far as earlier history is con- 
cerned, we find neither the satisfactory enunciation of this principle nor 
its practical illustration. The Jews, it is held, did not maintain the law 
of obligation to other nations. Greece, with its subdivision into many 
independent communities, emphasized the prime interests of the Hellenic 
States. The Romans, in their jus gentium, provided a rule for personal 
practice rather than a basis for general observance. Among the modern 
laws of international life is, however, included the sacred right of each 
government to be. The smallest nation of mankind, hid away in some 
corner of the continent, and without riches, education, or splendor of 
architecture, has an equal privilege to exist with the most opulent and 
powerful empire of men. In such a serious disagreement as that of the 
United States and Chili the latter, with her three millions of inhabitants, 
has certain unalterable rights which not even this greater nation of sixty- 
two millions should attempt to override. We may venture this statement 
in no spirit of disregard for the importance of American interests, but as. 
an announcement of an eternal principle of right. 
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The duty of every government to protect its citizens is another rule 
discoverable in the present Chilian dispute. Not only in the home land 
has the individual a right to expect that his interests shall be sacredly 
maintained, but upon the most distant foreign shore he may reasonably 
ask that the protecting power of his home government shall be thrown 
around his industries, his liberty, his life. An end would otherwise 
quickly come to travel for purposes of sight-seeing; the trade of the 

itions would reach a stand-still; and the broad world would narrow to 
the dimensions of the ancients, The tragedy in the Chilian waters has, 
therefore, involved more than the massacre of a few American sailors, 
important as the sacrifice of human life may be; but a cardinal principle 
of international law has also been assailed, whose overthrow would jeop- 
ardize the stability of every government of modern times. 

The wise provisions in international law for the avoidance of warfare 
are a further feature to which the recent difference with Chili has directed 
the common attention. Writers such as Grotius have so defined the 
ethics of warfare as to put the stamp of reproach on unjust strife, and to 
hold up nations so participating to the execration of men. While some 


wars are just, furthermore, both by the standards of legal and of moral 


measurement, the horrors of warfare are so great that cautiousness in en- 
tering into the field of sanguinary strife is wisely counseled. The diver- 
sion from their ordinary employment of great bodies of men who would 
otherwise devote themselves to peaceful industries; the wide-spread de- 
struction of material property; and the death of many soldiers, with the 
widowhood and the orphanage of survivors, are among the causes that 
have long since made warfare a matter of horror to civilized nations. The 
resort to arbitration, in addition to ethics and sentiment, is therefore a 
custom which is altogether beneficent in its spirit. Such a practical ap- 
f the New Testament the spread of the Gospel 


plication of the principles 
has made possible. In the contingency of warfare it is Christianity in 
the guise of some national mediator that broods over men’s passions with 
mollifying word to prompt the disposition to forgiveness of injuries, For 
lessons like these the Chilian dispute has been a school of practical in- 
struction in international law. 

THEOsOPHY is abroad in the earth, with its offer to lead inquireds into 
the knowledge of the truth. While its appearance is not recent or 
its vociferous claim to excellence an altogether strange sound upon the 
ear, yet the late presence of some of its leading exponents in the western 
world gives a sense of novelty to the pretentious system. But by what 
standards shall it be judged, its defects pointed out, and its excellences 
of theory and application differentiated ? Or how shall it rank in com- 
parison with the established faiths that are dominating the world? 
Clearly it must pass the test of rigid criticism before it can win its way to 
general favor; and plainly the same criteria of judgment by which every 
system of philosophy since Aristotle and each form of religion since Zoro- 
aster have been judged, are applicable in the instance of the theosophic 
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cult. Toward its body of doctrine, so far as it has a formulated creed, 
the searcher turns in inquiry. But in its tenets it is disappointing. 
Eschewing the important doctrines of Christianity as they are commonly 
interpreted, such as the fatherhood of God, the sinfulness of man and his 
need of regeneration, the operation of the Holy Spirit upon the heart, or 
the deity of Christ, it substitutes an inchoate creed whose indefiniteness 
is its chief characteristic. Devised in India, the cradle of philosophies 
ind religions, it has taken on the mystical and Oriental character of its 
natal place. Reason supplants grace’in its provisions. No poignant 
sense of sin is demanded, In nature it is theurgic. Through physical 
processes the supernatural is discovered and approached. In fine, it 
would seem to deserve the name of a philosophy rather than a religion, in 
the absence of shrines, and prayer, and the practices of reverent worship. 
If this, therefore, be the standard by which it is to be judged, it is not the 
rising faith. For its chilling negations, its abstractions, its absence of 
clear definitions, its impracticableness as a working theory for the masses, 
it merits the disapproval of every investigator. 

In the character of its exponents theosophy is equally disappointing. 
He who founds a new system of religion should be so faultless in his 
speech, so self-forgetful and heroic in his deed, so transparent in his ex- 
ample that the luster of his life shall contribute to the glory of his sys- 
tem. Faulty disciples will follow soon enough in the steps of the founder; 
the exemplar himself should be perfect. But how low the new cult falls 
if character be the basis of estimate! It might not be appropriate te 
review the life of the great high-priestess of theosophy, nor is it neces- 
sary to discuss in particular the humanity of its present leaders. The 
names of Besant and Olcott are not words which men should take rever- 
ently upon their lips, as the Jews spoke in awe the name of Jehovah. 
Measured also by its effects the theosophic system fails at the judgment- 
seat. If young in being the tree is, nevertheless, old enough to have 
borne fruit. Christianity in the first day of its evangelistic work changed 
three thousand hearts and lives, What has theosophy done? Has a bet- 
ter hope entered into human life to solace man’s hours of gloom? Has a 
regenerating agency come into operation compared with which Christian- 
ity is a feeble and waning force; and by its application shall the world’s 
passions be subdued, wars cease, fraternity extend, and a gulden age of 
peace and happiness enter over the threshold ? It is not too early to look 
for a few fruits of the theosophic system. But these are not discoverable. 
No single heart has been regenerated. No shrine has been built for a 
purer worship than Christianity. No human wretchedness has been alle- 
viated through asylums raised for the blind, hospitals for the sick, orphan- 
ages for the fatherless. But instead is found a juggling with pretended 
supernatural communications, a jesting with the solemnities of life, a 
cheapness of speech and deeds that brands theosophy as the merest char- 
latanism. Already the world has measured rightly this latest system and 
has punctured its inflated pretensions. The religion that has come to stay, 
to supplant, to succeed, is not the latest gift of India to mankind. 
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THE ARENA. 


PROHIBITION IN KANSAS, 


KANSAS points the way toward a solution of the saloon question. We 
say this with all confidence. It is not assumed that the prohibitory legis- 
lation of the State is perfect, nor that these laws are perfectly enforced; 
but it is believed that Kansas has indicated a method of dealing with 
this giant evil which will in due time bring relief from its blighting in- 
fluence. That method is prohibition—a prohibitory law with penalties 
more severe than mere fines. 

The outlawry of the manufacture and sale of intoxicants is imbedded 
in the constitution. This is considered a material point; for it gives a 
helpful steadiness to the policy of the State. The laws under the pro- 
hibitory clause of the constitution have grown out of an experience of 
ten years of determined warfare against the saloon, It imposes fines and 
imprisonment for violation. These laws are so explicit and direct that 
a conviction under them is no more difficult than a conviction for theft. 

That the business of the saloon differs essentially from other lines of 
business is denied by no one. It is a center of moral corruption. Thi 
vast majority of the American people undoubtedly believe that it is an 
unspeakable evil—an evil without a redeeming feature. So fully are the 
liquor men themselves convinced of this attitude of the public mind that 
they never discuss the merits of the central question. They invariably 
maneuver for position behind some misleading phrase, such as vested 
rights, personal liberty, interstate trade. 

Kansas is not trying to manufacture virtue or intelligence by statutory 
enactments. The old methods are yet in vogue and needed—the meth- 
ods of the church and the school. The people of this State have seen 
more clearly, apparently, than most other communities, that the liquot 
saloon is the great enemy of public and private virtue. They believe it 
the center of numberless and unspeakable evil influences. It neutralizes 
much of the work of school and of church. It dcbauches politics. It 
bribes judges and controls courts. It invades legislative halls with cor- 
rupting influences, It is rich, without conscience. Willingly or unwill- 
ingly the press (with exceptions, noble but, alas! too few) is its cham- 
pion or is silent in its presence. The success of the saloon means an 
unhealthy public sentiment, a lowered moral tone, despoiled homes, 
wretched womanhood, a debased manhood. This is true and known to 
be true wherever either law or public sentiment gives it standing-room. 
These truths are recognized every-where. Kansas, therefore, aims its 
legislation straight at the saloon. It hits the mark. The State is hated 
with an envenomed hatred that ought to be proof positive that at last the 
beast has been tracked to its lair. 

Kansas, with the rest of the country, has for a year endured a stress of 
‘hard times.” There have been complications that have increased the 
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severity of the business depression here—complications perfectly well un- 
derstood. Why has every adherent of the liquor interest joined the cry 
that seeks to fasten upon prohibition the cause of depression in this 
State ? Why is it that the tremendous influence of the Eastern press has 
been wheeled so overwhelmingly into line against this feature of the 
Kansas laws ? 

Prohibition has not injured Kansas. It has been a superlative bless- 
ing. The increase in the population of the State during the decade of 
prohibition (1880-1890) was 427,389—a gain of 43 per cent. The gain 
in taxable property in the same period was $187, 146,457—an increase of 
116.5 per cent. This feature of the Kansas laws has neither caused nor 
increased the hard times. Indeed, it is prohibition that enables our in- 
dustrious and sober people to endure so masterfully the stress of business 
depression, Our farmers are prosperous and happy. They are paying 
their indebtedness—interest and principal—with astonishing rapidity. 

Let it now be understood that prohibition succeeds in Kansas. In a 
few of our cities, much heralded and falsely heralded as samples of fail- 
ure, the saloon yet stands at bay, though under the most serious disabili- 
ties of outlawry. As arule, however, it is banished from the State. 

Prohibition succeeds in Topeka, our capital city, a town of forty thou- 
sand inhabitants. There is not a shadow vf doubt about it. It is not 
asserted that all intoxicants are banished nor that all drinking is sup- 
pressed. Men continue—to some extent—to drink privately. It is well 
known, however, and easily proved, that the saloon is abolished, that 
there is no exhibition of drunkenness on our beautiful streets, that there 
1s no saloon influence in our politics, that the temptation to drink is re- 
moved from our laboring men and from our boys, that the number of 
desolated homes reduced to poverty and wretchedness as the result of 
drink is brought to a minimum. It is claimed, and it is claimed truth- 
fully, that we owe this to prohibition. Kansas has found an effective 
method of dealing with the liquor traffic. 

Topeka, Kansas. J. A. Lipprincort. 


THE ELEMENTS OF A STRONG CHURCH. 

Prysicau and intellectual strength are not the highest types of strength. 
The strong man is the holy man. Moral power is the mightiest power. 

Some rely upon antiquity as an element of strength. The Romish 
Church is very boastful of her hoary history. But antiquity, per se, is 
not an element of spiritual power. Historic churches are not always the 
most successful, There are those who rely upon an elaborate ritual as an 
element of strength, and cry out loudly against the barrenness of a simple 
and extempore service. But it is well known that ceremonial splendor is 
not spiritual power. Many a church, whose liturgy is elaborate, is a 
moral cemetery, and its chants are only so many requiems over its de- 
parted glory. The apostolic Church was not a ritualistic Church. 

Some rely upon wealth as an element of strength. The Church cannot 
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well do without sliver wud yo:a, but a jong sudscription list is not the 
highest proof of its power. A churci muy ve a payluy Concern finan- 
cially and yet a failure in the great work of saving men. 

Numbers to some are an eiement of strength, but numbers are not always 
an evidence of real success. Buddhism musters a tar greater number of 
adherents than does Christianity, but that does not prove it superior as 4 
religious system, Sardis, with its few names, was a much stronger Church 
than lukewarm Laodicea with its many names. What, then, are the ele- 
ments of strength in the Church? 

1. Love or Trurn. Error is ephemeral, truth is eternal; and ‘‘ the 
Church” must ever be ‘‘ the pillar and ground of the truth.” Knowledge 
is power, and knowledge of divine things is the highest power. 

2. Houress. The Church is to be composed of consecrated men—set 
apart, like the vessels of the temple, to the service of God. Forgiveness 
is not the great end of the Gospel, but holiness. Holiness is not an ex- 
perience to be enjoyed by a few, but it is an absolute necessity for all. 
In the presence of a holy life critics and scoffers are virtually paralyzed. 

38. EnruustasmM. A man with foresight in his head and fire in his 
heart is worth a dozen cold cynics who live in perpetual winter. Men 
never fired by grand resolves live and die weaklings. Double your ep- 
thusiasm, and you double your Christian activity and usefulness. 

4, LIBERALITY. Paul says, ‘‘On the first day of the week let every 
one lay by in store as God hath prospered him.” There must be sacrifice 
in our gifts. True giving begins only when sacrifice begins. 

5. PRAYERFULNESS. Prayer is the very soul of all spiritual life. 
‘*The fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much.” Much to the 
suppliant, much to his family, much to the Church, and much to the world. 

6. Unity. Union of men with men is an element of strength. The 
weakest powers united become amazingly powerful. The three hundred 
at Thermopyle were invincible because united. In every strong and 
prosperous Church there is a fusion of spirits, a oneness of heart. 

7. Unity with Gop. With God on our side whom have we to fear ? 
The felt presence of God makes the timid brave and the weak strong. 
The vine that clings to a sister vine is ill-supported, and men who lean 
upon men are in danger, but those who cling to the divine Rock are eter- 
nally safe. Let us be strong in the Lord and in the power of his might. 

Jersey City, N. J. D. R. Lowrrg. 


SOME EXCEPTIONS. 


In the Methodist Review for November-December, 1891, pp. 849, sqq., 
the Rev. Professor Dr. Luther T. Townsend has written forcefully con- 
cerning the “ Genesis of the New Testament, with a Few Words Respect- 
ing Higher Criticism.” I have no pretensions to New Testament schol- 
arship, and therefore do not venture to question either his facts or conclu 
sions in that field. I must, however, take exception to certain statements 
concerning Old Testament criticism. 
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Professor Townsend, who is sincerely anxious for the truth, will, I 
have no doubt, be glad to have his attention directed to a passage in 
which he has unintentionally misrepresented the views of certain promi- 
nent scholars. After quoting a vigorous passage from Professor Briggs, 
which sums up the results which are claimed to have been reached by 
Old Testament scholars, Professor Townsend says: ‘‘We hope not to 
lose caste among scholars if we emphatically deny these conclusions of 


— 
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Professor Briggs, and if we choose to follow the lead of such men as:” 
and here follows a list of eighteen eminent names. In this number are 
several names of men who are on the side of Professor Briggs, and there- 
fore are not properly to be cited as they are by Professor Townsend. The 
following may be here mentioned. 

1. Delitasch. Professor Delitzsch accepted the results of the criticism 
which separates the Pentateuch into several parts. Vid. Newer Commen- 
tar tiber die Genesis (Leipzig, 1887), pp. 17, sqq., et passim. He accepted the 
deutero-Isaiah. Vid. Messianische Weissagungen (Leipzig, 1890), pp. 137, 
sgq. He accepted the late origin of Daniel (circa 168 B.C.), iid., p. 158. 

2. Noldeke. Professor Nildeke is on the side of the documentary hy- 
pothesis, and was among its earlier defenders. Vid. his Alttestamentliche 
Literatur, 1868, and Untersuchungen eur Kritik des A. T’s., 1869, and ef. 
Wright, Introduction to the Old Testament (New York, 1890), p. 91, and 
Bissell, 7'he Pentateuch (New York, 1855), pp. 67, sqq. 

8. Dillmann. Professor Dillmann is clearly with advanced literary crit- 
icism, even though he may properly be termed generously conservative 
with reference to the religious side of the controversy. Vid. Ueber die 
Composition des Hexateuch in his Die Biicher Numeri, Deuteronomium und 
Joshua (Leipzig, 1886), pp. 593, sgq., and also his new Commentary in the 
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same series, Dei Prophet Jesaia, 1890. 

4. Strack. Professor Strack is also upon the critical side, though more 
conservative than Dillmann. As to his views on the Pentateuch, vid. 
Hinleitung in das Alte Testament (Nordlingen, 1888), pp. 13, 8qq.; as to 
Isaiah, ébid., p. 43; and as to Daniel, ihid., pp. 68, sqq. 

More references might be given, but these will suffice to make it clear 
that Professor Townsend has erred concerning these men. Further, the 
present writer was a pupil of three of these scholars (Delitzsch, Dillmann, 
and Strack), and is personally acquainted with the fourth. His note- 
books of lectures and his recollections of conversational discussions would 
make even a stronger case, RoBERT W. RoGeErs. 

Carlisle, Pa. 


‘“*REGENERATION AS A FORCE IN REFORM MOVEMENTS.” 


In the article under the above caption, in the November-December 
number of the Review, a writer seems inclined to go to extremes in his 
arraignment of the Church. One is tempted to ask whether these strict- 
ures are the work of a ‘‘prentice hand” in moral pathology, or of a 
veteran who has fallen into the hands of the Philistines and suffered the 
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loss of his eyes? It is fitting that such a low view of regeneration should 
crave the support of the article quoted from Johnson’s QOyclopedia—an 
article written by a Unitarian, and not wanting any of the significant 
‘* ear-marks ” which distinguish that system of thought. 

Granted that the record of the general Church on the slavery question 
is not one to be proud of, it may nevertheless afford us comfort to recall 
the fact that our branch of the Church suffered itself to be disrupted 
rather than recede from its high ground of protest against the curse. 
\ butcher could soon dispose of a cancerous growth in the human sys- 
tem at which the best surgeon in the land would stand aghast. God 
had been a long time patient with slavery in Bible times. St. Paul had 
sent the runaway slave, Onesimus, back to his master, Philemon. All 
this—to the butcher system of treating cancers—looks like dalliance. 
Says Professor George P. Fisher, in his review of Ingersoll—who had 
charged the Bible with upholding slavery: 


If Christianity did not abolish slavery by an instantaneous decree, which would 
have been only a brutum fulmen, it put gunpowder under the system. For it 
was the influence of the Gospel which eventually abolished slavery in the Roman 
empire and serfdom in the Middle Ages; and it is the direct and indirect influence 
of Christianity which has abolished modern slavery, notwithstanding the defense 
of it by undiscerning or interested clergymen and churches. 


It is impossible in one or two paragraphs to notice all the strange state- 
ments of the article concerning regeneration. But think of a Methodist 
preacher affirming that ‘‘if every individual in the United States should 
be ‘regenerated’ in an hour, this wholesale conversion of the community 
—under present methods—would not result in a single reform in the 
industrial or social world.” ‘Present methods” are certainly better 
than the methods which they supplanted, and the spirit of improvement 
is constantly at work. 

If the writer is right in his general drift, “ our preaching is vain.” It 
is not Paul the apostle, nor evangelists like Wesley and Moody who are 
to reform men and help them into a better life, but Spencer, Bellamy, 
and Tolstoi, with their science of sociology! Unsuccessful attempts to 
reconstruct society have been often made. But cui bono? 

Has the Church paid no attention to social problems ? Something like 
a community of goods was tried by the early disciples, but its success 
appears not to have been brilliant, and it failed to secure general adop- 
tion. Germany leads the world in socialistic agitation; but is labor bet- 
ter paid in Germany than in our own country? The professed followers 

f Christ are not in the ascendency numerically; they cannot outvote the 
children of the wicked one: but it is apparent that liberty, learning, 


broad philanthropy, and true fraternity flourish best where evangelical 
Christians constitute at least a considerable minority of the population. 
Is there not a better way to spur the Church on to a more practical zeal 
and a broader usefulness than by condemning its spiritual methods end 
refusing to appreciate the results already accomplished ? 
Marietta, Ohio. R. F. BisHop. 


The Itinerants’ Club. 


THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 


THE PREACHER AND SERMON-BUILDING. 


WE concluded an article in the last number of the Jteview on the subject 
of sermon-building with the remark that if the preacher, while preparing 
for bis pulpit work, would have his intellectual faculties at their best he 
must be a good man. Among other things, he never should do any vio- 
lence to his conscience; for any violation of the dictates of conscience 
will betray itself in the sermon. ‘‘Men and brethren,” says Paul, ‘‘I 
have lived in all good conscience before God until this day.” He never 
could have done the work he did, in kind or extent, except for that 
implicit obedience an@ consecration. And every preacher should bear 
in mind this additional fact, that not to hear and obey conscience is 
to silence it, and leave one with no innér guide. And, too, the minis- 
ter must practice what he preaches. If he preaches one thing while 
practicing another we can see no hope for him in this world or in the 


, 


next. 

The preacher, as we may now suppose, is healthy in body, mind, and 
soul. He is about to build a sermon. What steps is he to take, or what 
methods shall he adopt? 

We hardly need say, what is evident without the saying, that the ser- 
mon-builder must have available materials, One cannot build @ sermon, 
any more than one can build a house, out of nothing. We have already 
called attention to the well-nigh infinite sources of sermonic materials. 
The next questions relate to the art of collecting and preserving those 
materials, so that they will be available when wanted, Our directions as 
to the collecting of materials are brief, for one can collect subject-matter 
much more easily than he can preserve and make it available. In a 
word, the preacher should have an alert mind, a keen eye, an acute hear- 
ing, and, with his rifle always loaded and in his hand, he should be able 
to shoot knowledge on the wing. Complying with these conditions, not 
many years shall pass before there will come within his reach and touch 
a vast amount of sermonic materials, 

But the preserving and the making of these materials available at the 
right moment require distinct, and in some cases laborious, processes, 
especially when the memory is defective. 

Were the preacher’s memory absolutely perfect he could summon at will 
all the facts relating to a given subject that ever have entered into his 
consciousness ; and could, therefore, dispense with many appliances needed 
by an imperfect memory. But the perfect memory is rare. Hence the 
question, How shall I preserve sermonic materials so that without delay 
or confusion I can command them when they are needed ? is asked by 
almost every clergyman, This question usually has a melancholy tinge, 
growing out of the consciousness that, had the methods of husbanding 
one’s resources been perfect, much valuable time wasted in a fruitless 
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hunt for facts known to be somewhere in one’s collection might have 
been saved. 

Clergymen often feel this additional embarrassment, that they are much 
cumbered by the quantity of their unsystematized materials; they some- 
times half wish that a fire would clear away their whole store, which has 
come to seem little else than rubbish. Indeed, few things in sermon con- 
struction are more aggravating than for one to know what one wants, and 
to know that it is somewhere near by, and yet not to know precisely where 
itis. The next thing to knowing is to know where knowledge may be 
found when it is wanted. Says Horne Tooke: ‘‘ Some are said to collect 
facts without power to use them. They are like an ignorant man collect- 
ing curiosities. Your room may be so full of furniture that you cannot Jay 
your hand on what you want.” 

In a future discussion of this topic we shall answer some of the ques- 
tions already raised. 


BIBLE-READINGS. 


Tue definition we have given of a sermon is, that it is a systematic and 
oral address, adapted to the popular mind, based upon Bible truth, pre- 
pared and pronounced for the purpose of persuading men to conform to 
the truths presented. Sermons, therefore, in form may be topical, textual, 
expository, or they may be of the Bible-reading type. It is to this last- 
named class we call attention in this article. 

The distinction between Bible-readings and both topical and textual 
sermons is easily made, but the distinction is not so clear between Bible- 
readings and expository sermons. Perhaps the following statement will 
be sufficiently full for our present purpose: 

According to definitions usually given there is meant, by expository 
preaching, a discourse having the sermonic qualities and intent, consisting 
of the interpretation and enforcement of a consecutive portion of Script- 
ure. And by Bible-reading is meant, the practical enforcement of some 
important truth by the presentation of either consecutive or disconnected 
passages—usually disconnected—the reading having the sermonic quali- 
ties and intent. \ 

It will be apparent on a moment’s reflection that the same fundamental 
principles should govern the Bible-reading as govern successful topical, 
expository, and textual sermons; that is, they should be characterized by 
definiteness of purpose, evangelical ecrnestness, dramatic progress, and 
unity of impression. 

If one has a clearly defined purpose and a sermonic intent he will, first 
of all, choose a subject adapted to the needs of the people, and then will 
search for passages to illustrate and enforce that subject. At this point a 
very important suggestion for the preacher, before consulting even the 
Bible, is to callon his memory to report the passages bearing on the sub- 
ject chosen. 
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Familiarity with the Bible is of great advantage in this part of the 
work, and after a few years of discipline will enable the Bible-reader to 
make his grouping of passages quickly; the preparation for his reading 
will no longer be a task, but a pastime. The memory all the while will 
be under cultivation, and the generalizing processes of the mind will be 
rapidly developed. 

After the memory has done its best work then the Bible-reader should 
employ faithfully all collateral aids, such as Bible reference-books, con- 
cordances, commentaries, and the like. 

Another suggestion of some importance is, that in one’s earlier Bible- 
readings there should be a larger number of passages selected than prob- 
ably can be employed in the reading. Not unfrequently the young 
preacher runs short of materials before the time is up. The mind and 
the passages are not so fruitful as it was expected they would be. Itisa 
wise provision, therefore, when the preacher, to speak metaphorically, is 
persecuted in one city to be able to flee for refuge to another. 

From what has been said, our readers will infer that the same thorough 
and thoughtful study should be bestowed on Bible-readings as that given 
to topical or expository sermons. 

At this point we may illustrate the suggestions already made. We will 
suppose, for instance, that our Bible-reader has discovered that his 
church membership is destitute of any thing like Christian assurance and 
joy. He feels that his people will be benefited by listening to what the 
Bible has to say on joy and rejoicing. He calls on his memory to report 
all the passages that relate to joy. Three or four come to his mind, which 
group themselves about some thought, say this one—that God’s purpose 
is that Christian people should have joy. He looks up those passages 
already noted. Others are suggested during this process, and still others 
are obtained from the marginal references. Other groupings are made in 
the same way or in some different way, and at length he has for a result 
the following plan for his Bible-reading: 

Subject—The rejoicing of Christian people. I. God’s purpose is that 
Christian people shall have joy: John xv, 11; xvii, 18; xvi, 34; 1 John i, 
4; 1 Thess. v, 16; Phil. iv,4. Under this general division are two subor- 
dinate ones: 1. In God’s service there should be joy: John iv, 36; 2 Cor. 
xii, 15; Phil. ii, 17,18; Heb. xii, 2. 2. In trial and suffering there should 
be joy: James i, 1, 2, 12; 1 Pet. iv, 12-14; Phil. i, 29; Acts v, 41; 2 Cor. 
xii, 10; Rom. v, 3-5; Matt. v, 11,12. II. The ground and reason for the 
joy of Christian people: Luke x, 20; Phil. iii, 1; Rom. v, 11; 1 Pet. 

8, 9; Matt. xxv, 23; v, 24; Rev. vii, 9, 10, 13-17. 

Or the preacher discovers that his people are under the curse of blind- 
ness. He resorts to the Scriptures, as in the former instance, with the 
following results: 

Subject— The blind. I. Men are blind: John i, 5; 2 Cor. iv, 4; Luke 
xxiv, 16; 2 Pet. i, 9; Rev. iii, 17. I. Some men are blind from choice; 
at least they put themselves in the way of blindness: John iii, 19; Matt. 
xiii, 15; xxiii, 24; John ix, 40, 41. I{1. The Lord opens the eyes of the 
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blind with wonderful results: 2 Cor. iii, 14; John ix, 32; Eph. i, 18; 
Luke xviii, 42; 1 Pet. ii, 9; Psa. cxlvi, 8. 

These two plans are presented to our students for examination. If 
members of one Itinerant Club have Bible-readings that have proved 
especially helpful to the people we will be glad to have them for- 
warded, With the outline the writer may state his method of giving the 
reading. 

In other issues of the Reriew we will give a classification of Bible-read- 
ings, with some thoughts on the methods of conducting them. 


MORE THOUGHTS ON THE SELECTION OF BOOKS. 


We have already suggested, that if one takes no interest in what is 
termed solid and enduring literature, he may, and for the present should, 
select books that give pleasure, though they are of the light literature 
class, provided they are clean and not impious. ‘Give me any book,” 
says a profound scholar; ‘‘I do not mind what it is, if a book.” Said 
an anxious father: ‘‘If I could only see my boy reading Tom Thumb I 
should be happy; that would be the beginning, but he avoids a book as 
if it werea plague.” Let our Itinerant Club man begin. This reading 
business allows of no delay; not to-morrow, but begin to-day, at the lat- 
est to-night. Dear friend, catch up some book within five minutes and 
read it, or, I was about to say, you are doomed to perpetual ignorance. 
‘* While you stand deliberating which book your son shall read first,” says 
Dr. Johnson, ‘‘another boy has read both. Read any thing five hours 
a day and you will be learned.” But he confesses that never has there 
been a time when the number and kind of books within one’s reach has 
made it more difficult than it is at present to decide which to choose and 
which to reject. 

Still, after the taste for reading books is acquired it is wiser, as one 
can easily see, to be governed by correct principles in their selection, 
otherwise there will be possibly a needless waste of energy and time. 

We start with the assumption that a selection there must be. The 
wise reader is not ambitious to read every thing. Hobbes, though with a 
bit of English conceit, once suggestingly remarked, ‘*If I had read as 
many books as other persons I probably should know as little.” Read 
much, but not many books, would be his advice. 

This reminds us of what one of our university students remarked not 
long ago: ‘‘The students read more books than the professors read.” 
Perhaps the professors do not regret it, though, only for the damage done 
the students. Southey once suggested that it would have been better for 
him if he had been obliged to cut down his library of 14,000 volumes to 
nineteen authors. Herder, after speaking of ours as the reading age, 
declared that in his judgment it would be ‘‘ better for the world and for 
science if, instead of the multitude of books which now overlay us, we 
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possessed but a few works good and sterling, and which, as, few, would 
be, therefore, more diligently and profoundly studied.” ‘‘ Multifarious 
reading,” says W. F. Robertson, ‘‘is the idlest of all idleness, and leaves 
more of impotency than any other.” ‘* Multifarious reading is agreeable,” 
says Sir William Hamilton, “ but, as a hubit, it is in its way as destructive 
to the mental as dram-drinking is to the bodily health.” 

The wisdom of these quotations will be recognized by every thoughtful 
person, and they may be an encouragement to one who is appalled by the 
flood of books in the world, 

Now, young friend, abandon at once the idea of universal scholarship; 
it is at present beyond the reach of mortals. Do this cheerfully, not 
grudgingly, 

Literary omniscience is a dream, The mechanical reading of all tle 
standard literature would require more than three thousand years; you 
will die before that age is reached, though to-day you do not realize it. 
We must take the measure of our time, our physical thought, and of 
our powers of literary digestion. Be courageous, therefore, and dare to be 
ignorant, totally and immutably ignorant, of at least ninety-nine books 
in the hundred which are yearly published. 

Sir James Mackintosh had not read Shakespeare’s minor works when 
forty years of age, and Dr. Johnson had not read ‘‘ Othello” when he 
wrote Jrene, and yet these are standards in literature, and these men were 
great readers. But especially let not young men open any book from an 
ambitious and seductive desire to secure the praise of being an ex- 
tensive or universal reader. If a man reads to be thought learned his 
vanity is sure to increase faster than his learning. We may safely say 
that a passion for multifarious reading is incompatible with professional 
success, 

But after one has acquired, by a period of self-indulgence in light or 
congenial literature, if need be, a taste for substantial reading, what are 
the principles that should govern henceforth one’s selection of books isa 
question that is not to be carelessly answered. It was in view of the 
much that is involved in the principles underlying the selection of books 
which led Mr. Emerson to remark, ‘‘ That no chair is so much needed in 
colleges as a professor of books.” 

A general rule in the selection of books is, that the stronger should slay 
the weaker, and thus secure the survival of the fittest. But which are the 
stronger and the fittest? Evidently those that embody the best thinking 
of mankind; those that stir our noblest sentiments, awaken our tenderest 
sympathies, and commend themselves to our most royal experience, Such 
books tell us of things that are as grand and true at the poles of the earth 
as at the equator—of things that are no less grand and true to-day than 
they were a thousand or two thousand years ago. 
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FOREIGN RESUME. 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT. 
PROFESSOR C. HOLSTEN, OF HEIDELBERG. 


WHENEVER Professor Holsten speaks the scholars of the world listen. 
Probably no one has studied the origin of the New Testament writings 
more diligently than he. He is the author of an ingenious theory in- 
tended to exp! iin the origin of our syne ptical gospt ls, sy a study of 


the writings of Paul he thinks he finds clear evidence of tle existence of 
three distinct forms of the Gospel as understood and proclaimed by 
various parties in the Church before there were any written gospels. 
The first is the Gospel] as unde rstood by Paul, the second as understood 
by Peter, and the third as proclaimed by the Judaizing party in the 
Church, and which sprang up not so much as an independent form of 
the Gospel as in opposition to Paul. Paul and Peter at first differed but 
little in their understanding of the relation of the Christian to the law. 
Sut after the collision at Antioch (Gal. ii, 11, 7), Peter and Barnabas 
came fully out on the side of the Judaizers, at whose head stood James. 
These various dogmatic views led to the writing of the gospels in their 
support. The gospel of Matthew represents Peter, and yet has a mixt 
ure of the Judaistic doctrine in it; that of Mark represents Paul; while 
“Luke was written to support the wavering faith of the Clhurch—waver- 
ing because of the doctrinal antitheses between Matthew and Mark. 
This is simply the old ‘‘ Tendency Theory” of the Tibingen school, 
although in a modified form. It attributes to the writers of these three 
gospels an understanding of minute doctrinal distinctions which tax 
the minds of our modern scholars, and a definiteness of doctrinal pur- 
pose in writing which it is impossible to find after the closest search. 
It presupposes, also, a knowledge of theological questions among thx 
Christians of that period which it is safe to say no congregation in the’ 
world to-day possesses, For it is very certain that only the most acuti 
critics are able to see in these writings the doctrinal differences her 
supposed, Furthermore, it represents the doctrinal differences among 
early Christians as ruling ideas, whereas we find by a careful search of 
all sources of information a comparatively harmonious develophnent of 
belief; and the zeal of the early Christian was not for a particular form 
of doctrine, but for Christ, and for the fact, not for the theory, of sal- 
vation. Holsten is a striking example of the tendency among German 
critics to support a theory at all hazards. Critical ingenuity is good 
when wholly unbiased, but otherwise it is baneful, however brilliant. 


PROFESSOR AUGUST KLOSTERMANN, OF KIEL. 


Amone the conservative critics of Germany there are many notable 


names, Professor Klostermann is a representative in the domain of 
Old Testament criticism. Thoroughly scientific in his method he is yet 
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unable to see in the theories of Wellhausen any sufficient foundation. In 
his opinion the contest concerning the real history of Israel has centered 
too exclusively in the study of the prophetical and poetical books. The 
subject needs examination from a broader stand-point. The books of 
Samuel and of the Kings must be searched. This recognizes the im- 
portance of the history of Israel to biblical criticism. There can be no 
doubt that a knowledge of this history is to the Old Testament what the 
true portraiture of Jesus is to the New. And so long as the investiga- 
tions are confined to a small portion of the sources results are certain to 
be erroneous, It is quite the custom, in certain quarters, to assume that 
only the new is the scientific; and that only the new gives evidence that 
the author is worthy of confidence among scholars. Professor Kloster- 
mann is a living rebuke to all such ideas. He is a most able text critic. 
He is thoroughly informed in all the theories which tend to undermine 
the faith of men in the Old Testament. He does not deny that we have 
in some of the books of the Old Testament the work of several authors, 
But he believes that the Old Testament contains, nevertheless, a revela- 
tion from God, and that the principal duty of the student is not to make 
critical remarks concerning the text or books, but to make plain the word 
of God to the masses of mankind. In other words, criticism with him is 
guided by the presupposition that there is a God who is the Father of 
men, and that it does not exist for its own sake, but for the practical 
results which may flow from it. With such men as Klostermann in the 
field in the interest of conservatism, it is high time that the exclusive 
claim to a hearing on the part of those who are more radical should be 
rejected. It has always been the resort of skepticism to parade its 
superior learning; and so persistently is the claim advanced that many 
are thereby deceived. But the radical critics are not more truly higher 
critics than their conservative brethren, although they would like to appro- 
priate the title to themselves alone. The bulk of the learning and intel- 
lectuality of the world is still and increasingly on the side of conservatism. 


PROFESSOR AUGUST KOEHLER, OF ERLANGEN. 


Preruaps Koeller’s chief service in theology is his work in connection 
with the history of Israel. After the publication of his first volume, 
Wellhausen referred to him as having clearly and thoroughly, although 
unconsciously, proved by the results of his studies as exhibited in his 
history, that an historical conception of the people of Israel is impossible 
within the limits of traditional criticism. As Koehler is one of the most 
traditional of the traditionalists, Wellhausen’s remark would be true of 
him if of any one. But Koehler, standing at the opposite pole from 
Wellhausen, is an illustration of the fact that the assumptions of the 
traditional critics may lead to a true historical conception of the Isra- 
elitish people. There are only two great types of historical assump- 
tion, The radical goes upon the theory that all history is explicable 
in the light of man’s own nature in mutual action and reaction 
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with his environment. The other assumes that man’s nature and 
environment are employed by the all-wise God for the accomplishment 
of his designs and for the good of mankind. It must be confessed that 
either theory held exclusively presents serious obstacles to acceptance. 
But the former not less so than the latter. And since the Old Testament 
gives us the history of Israel from the latter stand-point, it is only fair to 
let it stand as it is if the facts given do not contradict the theory. This 
is the very point at issue. Koehler has exhibited great ability in present- 
ing the history of Israel in the light of a providential oversight and 
guidance. That Wellhausen and his kind declare his results unhistorical 
only means that they start out with deistic instead of theistic presump- 
tions. Once for all deny the historical verity of all supernatural interfer- 
ences in earthly and human affairs, and Koehler will appear uncritical 
aod unhistorical; admit them, and Wellhausen will appear asa prejudiced, 
and hence incapable, judge of history. The historical results at which 
Wellhausen arrives may not be destructive of Christianity, but his pre- 
suppositions are. Koehler may not be able to demonstrate mathematic- 
ally the divine guidance in the history of Israel, but he has demonstrated 
the right of such a conjecture to belief. According as men feel or do 
not feel their need of God will they decide. 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE, 
ADDRESSES AT THE THEOLOGICAL CONFERENCE AT GIESSEN. 


Tue Germans have a practical method of publishing tle proceedings of 
a church conference. Instead of issuing all in one volume they print 
one or two addresses only in a single pamphlet, thus making it possible 
for the reader to secure at a low price such of the productions as are 
specially interesting to him. The fifth number of a series of pamphlets 
containing the addresses «ielivered at the Theological Conference at Gies- 
sen, in June, 1889, contains a paper by Professer Dr. Emil Schuerer, of 
the University of Giessen, on the present condition of the discussion of 
the Johannean question. The document is very brief, but it is so re- 
markably clear as to be well worthy of perusal. It is striking that Pro- 
fessor Schuerer regards the Johannean authorship of the fourthygospel 
as a purely scientific question, having nothing whatever to do with our 
doctrinal faith. He finds in the progress of the discussion a tendency on 
the part of those who oppose and those who defend the genuineness to 
approach each other’s positions. The defenders yield somewhat of the 
historical character of the gospel, admitting that the discourses contained 
in it are not exactly what Christ said, but what he said colored by John’s 
individuality and his understanding of our Lord’s utterances as they ap- 
peared to him in the light of along experience. The opposers are begin- 
ning to see that if it was not written by John it may have been written 
by a pupil of his, and may represent John’s thought of Christ and what 
Christ said. The general result of all the hubbub then is, a tendency to 
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admit the Johannean character of the book. But the fight must go on 
until the opponents admit that it was actually written by John the apos- 
tle, and until defenders and opponents come to see that we have here not 
the discussions of Christ passed through the mind of John and distorted 
thereby almost beyond recognition, but the genuine utterances of our 
Lord. It is a peculiarity of the German critic that he will overthrow 
the trustworthiness of a book or a Scripture passage, and yet believe and 
teach the doctrines taught therein. This makes Christian doctrine in- 
dependent of the Bible by robbing us of our confidence in the Bible. 
The answer of scientific theology to the Johannean question, therefore, 
is in fact a matter of the greatest practical moment. 


PAUL’S CONCEPTIOi! OF THE RELIGIO-ETHICAL CHARACTER OF 
HEATHENISM. 


Tus is a comparatively small book by Dr. Christian Rogge, rector of 
the Progymnasium of Schlawe, but its contents are of the most intensely 
interesting kind. What did Paul hold with reference to the religious 
and moral character of heathenism? Were his ideas correct in the light 
of modern investigation? How did he come by his knowledge of heathen 
religion and morality? These are questions which must have an answer 
before we can use his references to heathen practices to the best advan- 
tage in the pulpit of to-day. Rogge finds Paul’s information accurate 
and full, and thinks it was based upon careful observation during his 
missionary travels, There is a homiletical hint here worthy of attention. 
Rogge also thinks that Paul’s judgment with regard to heathenism pro- 
ceeded from his Christian rather than his Jewish consciousness—that is, 
as a Christian alone he was able to see by contrast the real defects of 
heathen religion and morality. Very certain it is, that when one is him- 
self guided by correct principles, whether in art, science, philosophy, or 
religion, and only then, he is able to see the falsehood in whatever varies 
from his own point of view. The author regards Rom. i, 18, as deci- 
sive that Paul held the Gentiles to be guilty before God of knowing the 
truth and living contrary to it. This view certainly would, or ought to, 
awaken a profound activity in missionary circles. But it must be re- 
membered that Paul was explaining how the Gentiles fell into such deeps 
of sinfulness, There was a time when the Gentile world held the truth 
in unrighteousness. But that all generations of Gentiles are thus wicked 
in their rejection of God is hardly taught in Romans i, Rogge also makes 
out a strong case against thosc who from certain passages in 1 Corinthians 
understand Paul to identify the idols of the heathen with demons. He 
holds that the teaching is merely that the result of the worship of idols 
is fellowship with demons, Idolatry gives men over to evil spirits. 
This position is taken because otherwise Paul would be supposed to 
speak as a Jew rather than a Christian, whereas Rogge thinks Paul was 
very little influenced by Judaistic principles in his judgment of heathen- 
ism, He also points out that Paul, in advance of modern investigators, 
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sees in heathenism not a growth from bad to good, as evolution would 


good to bad; that is, degeneration rather thas 


require, but a fall from g 


upward movement, 


THE PASTORAL LETTERS OF THE APOSTLE PAUL. 

Proressor Dr. Rospert Kveset, of Tubingen, has recently prepared 
the introduction and critical and explanatory notes to First and Second 
Timothy and Titus, for Strack and Zoeckler’s B vef Commentary on the Old 
ind New Testaments. The whole work is ably edited, and is distinguished 
in the treatment of the several books by the most scholarly investigations 
ind yet by a sober criticism. The Pauline authorship of the Pastoral 
Letters was hardly questioned until Schleiermacher, in 1807, attacked the 
genuineness of First Timothy. From that time on the struggle has raged 
around the three epistles. The general tendency to-day is, to regard 
them as in the main genuinely Pauline. This is the judgment of Kuebel, 


although he admits the possibility of their having been retouched by a 


later hand, thus accounting for some of their contents, as their strong 
churchly presuppositions. But the principles of criticism which he lays 
down are so thoroughly in opposition to those of many critics that we 
1 very little dissent. He does not believe it 


} 
} 


her genuine or forged. 


reproduce them here wit 
necessary to make the issue in every case ‘eit 
Science should be cautious, and biblical science demands humility and 
modesty, and can never be permitted to violate our reverence for Holy 
Writ. On the other hand, an apologetic spirit, which makes light of or 


4 ” 


overlooks difficulties, is simply injustice.” The history of the criticism 


of the fourth gospel shows that even the most evangelical commentators 
have felt compelled to admit the mixture of John’s individual concep- 
tions with the teachings of Jesus. But if the issne were “ either genuine 
or forged,” the decision would in many cases be a rejection of all the 
synoptics or else of John, It is a striking fact that in the Pastoral Epis- 
tles those elements which arouse suspicion of their Pauline origin are 
almost wholly concerning externalities, such as forms of church govern- 
ment, etc. There is nothing, indeed, in the Pastoral Letters which 
could not have been written by Paul under supposable circumstances, 
and we therefore assume that he did write them as we have them. But 
if any need the supposition of an editor to account for their'present 
form we do not see that this seriously affects their essentially Pauline 
character. The attitude of such critics is practically conservative. The 
constant tendency of criticism is toward the conservative position, Let 
us welcome every advance. 


ORTHODOXY IN GERMAN HETERODOXY. 
Ir is interesting to note the difference between tne neterodoxy or Ger- 
many and America. The opinion prevails that it is more radical in 


Germany, and there is some foundation for such a belief. Yet it can 
hardly escape observation that American heterodoxy is more shallow, 
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arbitrary, and superficial, and hence far more difficult of control than that 
of Germany. This is one evil result of our lack of freedom in the ex- 
pression of theological opinion. There the investigator is left at perfect 
liberty to push his inquiries as far as he will. If he reaches unorthodox 
conclusions they are at least based upon reasons drawn from the subject 
under investigation, and not arbitrarily introduced from his own prejudg- 
ments. It is probable that the theologians of Germany are as free from 
the influence of personal motives as it is possible for human beings to be. 
Thus the heterodoxy of Germany is not only more scholarly, and, there- 
fore, more worthy of respect than our own, but it arises from a different 
source. There the sources of Christian doctrine are examined with per- 
fect freedom, and the results fearlessly placed before the public. With us, 
results are preconceived, and the sources of Christian doctrine tortured to 
make them teach what we wish. In some measure this is as true of our 
orthodoxy as of our heterodoxy, as any one can prove for himself who 
will take the trouble to follow the erroneous constructions formerly placed 
upon Scripture in support of doctrines now being discarded. But it is 
pre-eminently true of our heterodoxy. What sad work our deniers of 
future punishment have made in trying to twist the utterances of Christ 
and the apostles into harmony with their beliefs! Of what perversion of 
the plain truths of Scripture have they been guilty who have tried to 
eradicate from its teachings the divinity of Christ and the doctrine 
of vicarious atonement! Sometimes, indeed, these doctrines have been 
denied on the ground that the Scripture is not of sufficient authority to 
override reason; but generally and popularly the doctrine has been that 
if reason be used in the interpretation of Scripture these doctrines will 
not be found there. This simply means that we must make Scripture 
teach what reason declares possible and probable. If reason says a mir- 
acle is impossible we must find another method of explaining the record 
of miracles. If it seem to tcach the divinity of Christ we must prove, by 
hook or crook, that it is only apparently so. This is nothing but a pop- 
ular and shallow rationalism. The arbitrariness of this method of inter- 
pretation has been frequently pointed out. By it the Bible can be made 
to teach any thing we please. It is employed to this day among us to 
maintain positions which lie in the neutral domain between orthodoxy 
and heresy. The skill with which a writer can work up Scripture to suit 
his own ends is the measure of his reputation for biblical scholarship. This 
xan be seen by any who will observe the workings of the average Bible- 
class, and, it must be confessed, of many pulpits also. Now, among 
terman theologians we find but little of this. The complete absence of 
any feeling of constraint upon their part, therefore, makes their conclu- 
sions weigh tons to us when they are on our side. And this they gen- 
erally are so far as doctrines are concerned. The German heretic may 
deny the genuineness of any or all of our four gospels, but he will see 
in them, in their present form, essentially the same doctrines which the 
orthodox see. The same is true f the Acts, the Epistles, and th Reve- 
lation. In this sense the old German rationalism has almost wholly 
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departed from German soil. Harnack may deny the trustworthiness of 
the records, but he will not deny that they teach the birth of Christ from 
a virgin and his bodily resurrection. He may explain the presence of the 
doctrine in Paul and John of the pre-existence of Christ by finding in the 
age and country of the apostles a prevalent belief in the pre-existence of 
many things, but that they teach such a pre-existence he will freely admit. 
Holsten may teach that Paul’s doctrine is the product of a logical process, 
but he frankly portrays the essential Pauline tenets just as any good or- 
thodox theologian would do—the vicarious atonement of Christ, his pre- 
existence, justification by faith, the sinlessness of Christ, etc. These two 
are mentioned, but they are merely examples of the common fact that 
there is but little difference between the results of orthodoxy and heter- 
odoxy in Germany in the interpretation of Scripture. That is, interpre- 
tation is generally favorable to orthodoxy. The points of difference arise 
from the acceptance or rejection of certain books as authoritative, and 
from the whole question of the authority of the Bible. But for those of 
us who accept its supreme authority in matters of faith, and believe that 
the books of the Bible are essentially genuine and authentic, it is a com- 
fort to be supported in our doctrines even by the heretics of Germany. 


RELIGIOUS. 
AN HUNGARIAN CENTENNIAL. 

Tue one hundredth anniversary of the law of 1791, by which the Prot- 
estants of Hungary were again granted certain rights of which they had 
been deprived, was celebrated by the establishment of a fund the inter- 
est of which is each year to be devoted to benevolent purposes in some 
especially needy congregation of Protestants of Hungary. The founda- 
tion is named Leopoldianum, in honor of Leopold II., to whom the Hun. 
garian Protestants owed the re-establishment of their rights. The Gus- 
tavus Adolphus Society, of which Professor Dr. Fricke, of Leipzig, is 
president, contributed liberally to the fund. Dr. Fricke and other Ger- 
mans, by special invitation, attended the first meeting of the managers of 
the fund. 


GENERAL MEETING OF THE EVANGELICAL LEAGUE, 

Tus society, which is intended to act as a protection against the 
aggressions of Romanism in Germany, is still making encouraging prog 
ress, The number of auxiliaries increased during the year from 522 to 
565, and the membership from 73,978 to 82,978. It is interesting to note 


that the membership is so largely composed of the professors and students 
of the universities and of men of noble extraction. Count Wintzingerode 
was president of last September’s meeting. Professor Kawerau spoke on 
the attitude of the Roman and Protestant Churches to the State. Pro- 
fessor Haupt, of Halle, delivered an address on ‘‘ How Can the Protestant 
Character Be Preserved in Our Days?” while Professors Beyschlag, of 
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Halle; Oncken, of Giessen; Court Preacher Rogge, and others, made 
longer or shorter speeches. It is a sign of the times ir Germany that the 
leaders in all theological tendencies of Protestantism find common ground 
in their opposition to Romanism, as, indeed, in nearly all matters of direct 
practical moment. The meeting passed resolutions against the re-admis- 
sion to Germany of the Redemptorists, and of thanks to the imperial gov- 
ernment for its efforts to abolish drunkenness. 


A PRAISEWORTHY PAPAL DOCUMENT. 

Tue Pope has recently sent a document to the bishops of Austria-Hun- 
gary and Germany in which he discusses the immorality of the duel. He 
affirms that it is at once contrary to the law of nature and the law of 
God. Reminding them of the opposition of Popes Alexander III., Ben- 
edict XIV., and Pius IX. to the duel, he admonishes the bishops and 
clergy to use their influence against the evil. The document was handed 
to the embassadors to the Vatican court from Austria and Germany. 


A POLISH ROMAN CATHOLIC ASSEMBLY. 

Amone the conclusions reached by an assembly of Roman Catholics in 
Poland recently are the following: 1.) The re-establishment of the Pope 
in his temporal power is an absolute necessity to his independence in the 
management of the Church. 2.) Only confessional schools can give any 
assurance of the religious instruction and education of children; the gen- 
eral and local inspection of the Roman Catholic schools must, above all, 
be intrusted to the clergy. 3.) Instruction in religion and the hymns of 
the Church must be imparted in the language of Poland. 4.) The return 
of the Orders, especially in the provinces with Polish populations, is nec- 
essary on religious and social grounds. One of the most pressing neces- 
sities of the times is the return of the Order of Jesuits. 5.) The assem- 
bly thanked the Pope for his high position on the subject of dueling and 
for his utterances on the labor question. It is somewhat humiliating that 
Protestant Germany should encourage the duel while the Pope and his 
followers oppose it. 


MISSIONARY WORK AMONG THE HERRNHUTERS. 

During the past year the Brethren have extended their work greatly. 
In 135 missionary stations there are 177 Brothers and 162 Sisters at work. 
Among them are 22 native ordained ministers with their wives, besides 
15 unordained assistant preachers, together with 835 male and 681 female 
native helpers, The whole number of adherents is 90,020—an increase 
during the year of 2,757. During the year 1890 the expenditures for 
missionary purposes were 1,401,900 marks. The work is to be extended 
by the addition of two new stations, one in North Queensland, in Aus- 
tralia, the other in German East Africa. 
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EDITORIAL REVIEWS. 


——— ++ e —_—_ 


SPIRIT OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


To one who browses freely among the Reviews which represent the lib- 
eral theology of the times it becomes evident that the tendency of that 
theology, like that of the destructive criticism, is to disturb, if not to 
destroy, men’s faith in the Bible as a book containing specially inspired 
communications from God to the human race. The latter, working with 
unsound methods of historical criticism, pretends to have destroyed the 
claims of Holy Scripture to a supernatural origin; the former, by scien- 
tifically constructed statements of ungrounded principles, and by spiritu- 
alistic philosophizing bordering on, if not actually containing, the fasci- 
nating but fanciful conclusions of pantheism, refuses to accept it as God's 
supreme revelation of his will, and insists that it is only one of those 
manifestations of himself which he is constantly making to the reason of 
every man. Both are false. Both tend to the destruction of the one faith 
in Christ by which alone men can rise to that God-likeness which is the 
lory of humanity. 

What liberal theology teaches concerning the Bible may be found ina 
very attractively written paper in the December issue of the Unitarian 
Review. All truth, as this writer informs us, being in the Divine mind, 


ia 
t=] 


is eternal. Hence no truth can be new, save to the consciousness newly 
awakened to receive it. Neither can any truth be realized by any indi- 
vidual unless his powers be exercised upon it. Every man is, there- 
fore, a self-unfolding unit. All fundamental phases of truth pertaining 
to the nature of the individual man have been definitely recognized and 
formulated by the finest minds of the past—by Confucius, Buddha, Zoro- 
aster, Moses, and, ‘‘ first of all, with perfect precision and adequacy of 
expression, by the Son of man.” The first-named teachers recognized and 
formulated spiritual truth locally and tentatively, but Christ recognized 
it essentially. His formulations of it are essentially faultless, as indicat- 
ing the ultimate truth concerning the nature of man and his relgtion to 
the Creator. But even Christ’s formulation, precise and adequate as it is 
in principle, does not profess to do more than give the clew to the eternal 
life of man. If the Christian Bible is the best of Bibles it is because it 
presents in consistent form the central thread of the divine message to 
man, which, faithfully followed, leads to the progressive realization of 
eternal life. This progress is nothing but a progressive clarifying and 
enlarging of men’s opinions respecting God as manifested or revealed in 
both natural and spiritual phenomena. It is the recognition, with steadily 
increasing clearness, that the word is ever dual in meaning, unless it be 
meaningless. As to the Logos, looked at in one way it is the Divine Rea- 
son, or God. Looked at in another, it is the manifestation of the Divine 
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Reason in the infinitely varied forms and modes of Reality. ‘‘It is thus 
that the Logos becomes flesh and dwells among us!” As to the “ future 
life,” it is an extension, essentially, of the present life; it is not really life 
until it ceases to be future and becomes present. Man lives in a progress- 
ive Now, as God lives in the eternal Now. It is thus that man approaches 
ever more nearly to the Divine. 

In this brief outline of the paper under notice one looks in vain for the 
theology of the Bible. In its substance it is an application of the theory 
of evolution to the intuitions of the reason and to some of the teachings 
of Holy Writ. It does not teach a spiritual religion, having its basis in 
belief of truths supernaturally revealed and its seat in the affections, but 
a theory of intellectual development, evolved from opinions mystically 
imparted to the reason of every individual. Thus knowledge, and not 
Christ, is man's Saviour. Every characteristic feature of Christianity is 
presumptuously set aside. ‘The evil of sin, the atonement, salvation by 
faith, regeneration by the Holy Ghost, and love as the bond of fellowship 
between man and the Creator, with the consequent felicities of that holy 
companionship in the hereafter, have no place in this semi-heathen the- 
ology. Yet this strange amalgamation of the ancient Gnosis with the 
terms of Christianity assumes to be the ‘‘ Progressive Theology ” which is 
demanded by the science and philosophy of the times! It is the anti- 
nomy of the pure, simple doctrine of the cross, which contains the true 
philosophy of human life, the divine principles which are the grounds of 
a truly progressive civilization. 


Tue London Quarterly Review for January treats of: 1. ‘‘ Christianity 
and Greek Thought;” 2. “Jane Austen;” 3. ‘‘The Making of a Man- 
darin;” 4. ‘‘The Second Ecumenical Methodist Conference;” 5. ‘‘ A 
New Life of Christ;” 6. ‘‘ History of the Free Churches of England; ” 
7. ‘*Ignatius Loyola;” 8. ‘*‘ The Methodist Conference of 1835.” The 
first of these papers critically reviews the Hibbert Lectures of 1888, taking 
strong exceptions to their author’s estimate of the hurtful influence of 
Greek metaphysics on the ethical opinions of tlhe Christian Church. The 
second paper finds elements of immortality in Jane Austen’s novels, and 
predicts that they will be read when many works now preferred before 
them will be forgotten. The third paper strongly portrays the disastrous 
effects of office-seeking and official corruption on the political and social 
life of the Chinese empire. The fourth paper succinctly and forcibly re- 
views the proceedings of our recent Ecumenical Conference. The spirit 
of this paper is eminently judicial, and its estimate of the results of the 
convention such as will be quite generally accepted. The fifth article re- 
views Father Didon’s Life of Jesus Christ, highly commending its fasci- 
nating style and the tenderness of its spirit. It gives the good priest ample 
credit for the mildness with which he puts his Romanistic opinions con- 
cerning Peter’s primacy, priestly celibacy, and the divine motherhood of 
the Virgin Mary. The sixth paper vigorously and conclusively defends 
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John Wesley from certain incorrect statements found in Skeats’s History 
of the Free Churches of England, concerning his relations to dissenting 
Churches. The eighth article is a fairly dispassionate statement of the 
causes which led to the unhappy agitation which profoundly disquieted 
the British Wesleyans in 1835. 


THE Quarterly Review of the United Brethren in Christ for January dis- 
cusses: 1. “The Christocentric Idea in Theology;” 2. ‘‘The Higher 
Criticism; 3. ‘‘ A Minister’s Library;” 4. “Our Confession—Its His- 
tory;” 5. ‘‘Our Confession of Faith.” Of these thoughtful papers we 
note the first as a brilliant and logical setting forth of that theelogical 
system which starts, not witl ’ nor with 
‘the disease of sinfulness in man,” nor with the Gospel ‘‘as a manifesta- 
tion” of the triune God, but with the personal Redeemer as its ‘‘ center.” 


‘the assumed end of all things, 


Its key-note is taken from Dr. Andrew Fuller, who, in his letters, which 
he intended, had he lived, to work into a body of divinity, said: ‘‘ I wish 
to begin with the center of Christianity—the doctrine of the cross—and 
to work round it; or with what may be called the heart of Christianity, 
and to trace it through its principal views or relations both in doctrine 
and practice. ... The whole of the Christian system appears to be pre- 
supposed by it (the cross), included in it, or to arise from it.” Dr. Etter, 
the writer of this article, does not contend that this method of teaching 
theology would be the best, but only for such treatment of Christian doc- 
trines as would make the atonement the cardinal and centralizing doctrine 
around which the body of Christian thought becomes ‘‘ a constellation of 
glories centering in a personal Redeemer.” We note, also, the second 
paper, which deals pointedly and strongly, though briefly, with the meth- 
ods of the so-called higher criticism, convicting it of pretending to be 
scientific while in reality it is very unscientific in that it is not governed by 
generally admitted principles of interpretation, but is ‘ entirely subject- 
ive, derived from the critic’s own consciousness, and, therefore, depend- 
ent on his personal qualifications and mental constitution.” The fourth 
and fifth of these articles deal critically and historically with the creed of 
the United Brethren, concerning whose orthodoxy Arminians will not 
seriously complain. 


Tue New Englander and Yale Review for January treats of: 1, Aboli- 
tionists and Prohibitionists;” 2. ‘‘The Marble Faun;” 3. ‘* Repetition, 
a Poem;” 4. ‘‘Should Marriages be Indissoluble?” 5. ‘* Philadelphia: 
a Study in Morals;” 6. ‘‘ Some Letters of the Younger Pliny;” 7. ‘‘Crim- 
inology.” The first of these papers is a sharp indictment of ultraists in 
the antislavery movement of other days and of the temperance agitation 


of to-day. Many of its points are well sustained, albeit some of them are 


lacking in that nice discrimination which carries conviction. Violent 
prohibition ultraists may, however, find it profitable reading. The second 
paper interprets Hawthorne’s ‘‘Marble Faun” as an allegory, in which 
its actors personify the natures of men, Miriam represents the soul, Ken- 
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yon the reason, Hilda the conscience, Donatello the animal nature. The 
ction of these characters represents the conflict between the higher and 
lower powers of the human soul. Taking this asa key to its meaning the 
“Marble Faun” becomes very interesting reading. It is reprinted from 
the New Englander for October, 1861. The fourth paper is a calm, lucid, 
ind thoughtful discussion of the divorce question. Without fully accepting 
its conclusions we commend it to the attention of serious thinkers on this 
really ‘‘ vexed question.” The fifth paper impeaches the morality of the 
city of Philadelphia, basing its charge on the facts relating to the case of 
its late city treasurer, the failure of the Keystone National Bank, and 
the action of those politicians and bankers who shielded Mr. Bardsley 
from deserved punishment. The severity of this impeachment may be 
justified when applied to the persons actually involved; but when it in- 
cludes the whole city it becomes extravagant. Doubtless thousands of 
the citizens of Philadelphia are as guiltless in the matter as the indignant 
writer of this sharp-edged philippic. 


Tue Lutheran Quarterly for January has: 1. ‘‘Some Perils of the 
Preacher;” 2. ‘‘ Fossil Men;” 3. “The Making of the Reformation ;” 
1. ‘*Drama of the Nativity;” 5. ‘‘ Faith and Theology;” 6. ‘‘ The Sub- 
stance of a Shadow;” 7. ‘‘ Theories of Inspiration;” 8. ‘‘God Kind and 
Paternal; 9. ‘* Genesis of Modern Missions.” These afe all excellent 
papers. We note the second as a résumé of the finding of fossil human 
bones in Europe, Asia, and America by students of geological anthro- 
pology. Its conclusion is, that these fossil men do not discredit the bib- 
lical history of mankind. The third paper, after describing with epigram- 
matic brevity the character and work of Luther, takes a rapid survey of the 
effect produced on the entire Christian faith and life by Luther's teaching 
concerning justification by faith. As he taught it, this doctrine contained 
all the essential principles of Protestantism. The fifth paper discovers an 
istonishing dramatic feature in the prophetic plan and its outworking in 
the Saviour’s life story. The sixth article presents the material world as 
the shadow of the Almighty, whose existence it implies, but does not 
erplain. The seventh paper contends for the Bible ‘‘as the only infallible 
rule of faith and practice to be interpreted in the Church and by the be- 


liever.” 


Tue North American Review for January is filled with able papers on the 
following topics: First, we find three papers on the vexed question of the 
‘** Quorum,” in which Roger Q. Mills claims that since the Constitution 
provides that ‘‘a majority of each House shall constitute a quorum to do 
business,” no bill can have the power of law unless passed by a majority 
of the whole House doing business. Against this view Mr. Thomas B. Reed 
insists that the visible presence of a majority constitutes a quorum, albeit, 
as Mr. Mills claims, in 1880 he insisted that the Constitution calls for the 
visible presence and votes of a majority to make up the constitutional idea 
of aquorum. Ina third paper the late President of the Spanish Chamber 
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sides with Mr. Reed. After this symposium Andrew Lang treats of 
“French Novels and French Life.” He argues that such novels do and 
do not represent French life. There is a vein of truth in them. They 
exaggerate much that is evil and omit much that is good, Yet they show 
which way the wind blows, and help a little to produce the actions and 
sentiment which they describe. A paper by Mr. Romero, the Mexican 
Minister, shows that the wages of labor in Mexico average from 53} cents 
to 183 cents per diem, and is much less productive than labor in the United 
States. Appended to a paper entitled, ‘‘ The Best Book of the Year,” we 
find that Sir Edward Arnold gives the palm to one of Zola’s ‘‘ detestable” 
novels; Gail Hamilton to “The Modern Iphigenia;’’ Miss Repplier to 
‘¢Oscar Wiide’s Essays;” Mrs. Barr to ‘*‘ Adam Sedgwick’s Life and Let- 
ters;”’ Professor Briggs to ‘‘Canon Cheyne’s Bampton Lectures on the 
Origin and Religious Contents of the Psalter, in the Light of Old Testa 
ment Criticism;” Julien Gordon to Herbert Spencer's ‘‘ Justice,” and Dr 
Hammond to the ‘‘ Century Dictionary.” 


Tne Baptist Quarterly Ieview for January discusses: 1. ‘‘ Aristotle’s 
Conception of God;” 2. ‘*Some Elements of Pulpit Power;” 3. ‘* The 
Economics of Higher Education ;” 4. “The New Humanity ;” 5, “Church 
Offices ;” 6. ‘‘ Christianity and the Saxons;” 7. ‘‘ The Apostles’ Creed.” 
Of these papers we note the first, which, after a keen analysis of Aristotle's 
cones ption of God, finds it to be only ‘*the Greek reason, not the self 
conscious, living divine Spirit of the Hebrews, much less the loving Father 
of Christianity ;’’ the second, which, having forcibly described certain 
qualities indispensable to pulpit success, rightly concludes that ‘th 
mightiest factor in all pulpit ministrations is Jesus Christ;” the fourth, 
which logically argues that the final result of preaching the Gospel will 
be the creation out of the human race ‘‘a new humanity,” of which Christ 
is himself the type; the sixth, which, after lucidly outlining the history 
of the introduction and progress of Christianity, especially among the 
English Saxons, reaches the conclusion that the burden of propagating 
the religion of Christ in its purity ‘‘is on the shoulders of men of Teu- 
tonic blood;” and the seventh, which, after opening the obscurity in 
which the authorship of the Apostles’ Creed is involved, contends that, 
though it does not contain the apostle’s words, it does teach the Apostle’s 
doctrine, and is in fact, if not in actual use, ‘‘the creed of the Church 
universal.” 


Tue Theological Monthly for December discusses: 1, ‘‘ The Restraining 
Influence, 2 Thess, ii, 6-8;” 2. ‘The Bible and Science;” 3. ‘‘Is there a 
Deuteronomist in Joshua ?” 4. ‘‘ Exegetical Hints on the Old Testament; ” 
5. ‘*Gehenna and Hell;” 6. ‘‘ Hilkiah’s Book of the Law.” All these 
papers are contributions to sound theological thought. The first claims 
that ‘‘the lawless one,” spoken of by Paul, is ‘‘ the spirit of anarchy,” 
which is scarcely kept from reaching its destructive ends by the restraints 
of righteous national governments and of the Christian Church, but its 
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final overthrow will be secured by the coming of Christ. The second pa- 
per illustrates the harmony of Holy Writ with some of the discoveries of 
modern science; such, for example, as the theory of ‘‘the dissipation of the 
mechanical energy of the universe resulting in its transformation into uni- 
versally diffused heat, until the universe will no longer be a fit abode for 
living beings.” As if anticipating this scientific result Revelation de- 
clared ages ago that ‘‘ the heavens shall vanish away like smoke,” and the 
‘‘elements shall melt with fervent heat!’ The third paper is conclusive 
against the disintegrationists who ascribe the authorship of the Book of 
Joshua to unknown writers of the times of Jeroboam, Amos, Josiah, or 
Jeremiah, The fifth paper is eschatological. With scholarly accuracy it 
traces the origin of the concept of material torments in hell not to Christ, 
but to Teutonic traditions, and shows conclusively that Jesus, in speaking 
of the fire in Gehenna, referred not to future punishment, but to the ret- 
rilbutions of God upon men and nations who should resist the regeneration 
of the world which Christ’s kingdom was to bring about. Christ’s teach- 
ing concerning future punishment was illustrated in his graphic pictare 
of the remorseful anguish of Dives. The Teutonic concept of hell was 
lodged in English thought by Milton, whose genins was steeped in both 
classic and medigval lore. The sixth paper is a study in modern criti- 
cism. By skillful use of the reductio ad absurdum it grinds the theories 
of the destructive critics, respecting the Mosaic authorship of Deuteron- 
omy, into very fine powder. 


Tue Presbyterian and Reformed Review for January has: 1. ‘‘ Ritschl’s 
Theology;” 2. ‘‘ Satan in the Old Testament ;” 3. ‘‘ Socialism ;” 4. ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity and Social Problems;” 5. ‘‘ Jean Astrue;” 6. ‘‘ Religious Thought 
in the Russian Empire;” 7. ‘‘ Recent Works in Old Testament Criticism ;” 
8. ‘* Two Points as to our Supply of Ministers.” The first of these papers 
is a masterly critical analysis of Ritschl’s theology, by Dr. C. M. Mead. 
After stating the causes of the phenomenal popularity of this theology in 
Germany it discusses ten of its distinctive and questionable features, and 
concludes by claiming that it rests on a subjective idealism which favors 
rationalism by making the whole ground for accepting the historic facts 
of Christianity doubtful or even illusory. The second paper examines the 
only four passages in the Old Testament which contain distinct intima- 
tions of the doctrine of Satan as a personal existence, and claims that this 
conception was not derived from the Persian religion, but was purely He- 
braistic and revealed. It differs from that of the New Testament, which 
describes Satan not as a single personage, but as the head of a ‘‘ huge 
diabolie hierarchy.” The third paper defines the essence of modern his- 
torical socialism to be a demand that ‘‘ the individual shall be taken care 
of by the community to the effect of his being relieved of the care of him- 
self.” The folly, impracticability, and ruinous consequences of this prin- 
ciple are logically demonstrated in this very able article. The fourth 
paper is a valuable contribution to the literature of sociology as seen from 
the view-point of Christianity. The fifth paper describes the doctrines of 
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the Greek Church, the history of dissenting sects, and ithe relations be- 
tween Church and State in Russia. It reaches the sad conclusion that no 
country surpasses it in formal, external religion, but in true Christian life 
few Christian countries afford a worse example. 


TueE Fortnightly Review for December has papers on the ‘ British Ar- 
my,” ‘‘ English and American Flowers,” ‘‘ Compulsory Greek,” “ Cycling 
in Winter,” ‘‘ The Canadian Census,” ‘‘ An Eighteenth Century Singer,” 
‘* Vivarelli,”’ ‘‘ Phases of Crime in Paris,” ‘ British Administration in 
West Africa,” and ‘‘ Demoralization of Russia.” Of these articles the one 
on ‘‘Compulsory Greek” is of special interest to educators. Certain 
head-masters and dons in Cambridge University have tried lately to ‘‘abol- 
ish compulsory Greek” in that venerable institution, on the ground that 
‘* Greek is an utterly useless study.” Their effort failed, and J. B. Bury 
whips them mercilessly in the above-named article. He admits their pre- 
mise, but finds in it a reason for the study which they condemn. Greek, 
he argues, should be compulsory because ‘‘ the true function of university 
is the teaching of useless learning.” Culture, learning for its own sake, 
not for its external advantages, is its true object. For such culture, he 
says, ‘‘ Greek is a typical university study.” With this logic he hoists 
the Cambridge dons ‘‘ with their own petard.”” The ‘‘ Canadian Census ” 
shows that the growth of Canada is not satisfactory; nevertheless, the 
author sees, or thinks he sees, reasons for expecting better things during 
the current decade. ‘‘ Phases of Crime in Paris” presents some appall- 
ing cases of criminality viewed in the light of psychology and _ physiol- 
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y, and illustrative of the effects of ‘‘ hereditary alcoholism.’ 
gestions merit the consideration of students of sociology. The paper on 
‘‘British Administration in West Africa” contrasts the recently formed 
French colony at St. Louis, on the edge of the great Sahara, with Free- 
town, the English metropolis of Sierra Leone. The moral, social, and 
material inferiority of the latter reflects unlimited discredit on the Brit- 
ish, because its reason is shown to be that, while in St. Louis the sale of 
liquor is almost entirely prohibited, in Freetown that horrible traffic is 
unrestrained. This is England’s shame, and a chief cause of the degra- 
dation of the colony. 
. ‘ 

THE African Methodist Episcopal Church Review for January is filled 
with excellent articles. We note among them the plea of a Negro lawyer 
in a Mississippi court in behalf of a colored boy charged with murder. 
For searching analysis of testimony and a clear putting of the points in- 
volved it would not do discredit to the intellect of many a lawyer hav- 
ing no Negro blood.——The New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register for January is packed with interesting notes of men and 


families who were the builders of our towns and cities in New England. 
Historical intelligence and historical societies are also among its topics. 
It is a valuable repertory of old things which ought not to be permitted 
The Missionary Review of the World for January 


to sink into oblivion. 
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is filled with facts concerning missionary work throughout the world 
which give cheering evidence of the sure progress of Christianity in 
heathen nations. ——The Gospel in All Lands for January is reduced 
in size, but not in the quantity and quality of its matter. For 
strength, variety, and attractiveness it is at its highest mark. The 
Chautauquan for January adds numerous illustrations to its former at- 
tractions. It is in intelligent touch with a wide range of topics. The 
completeness of its adaptation to the literary and religious purposes 
of the Chautauqua movement is perhaps its highest commendation. —— 
Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine has for its complete story ‘‘ The Passing 
of Major Kilgore,” by 8. E. Allison, the chief characters of which are the 
editors and reporters of a daily paper.——The New Jerusalem Magazine 
for January speculates curiously, but in a devout spirit, on man’s creation, 
not as a mere animal, but as a body expressly fitted to receive a soul; 
on ‘*The Book of Daniel; on the ‘‘ Mohammedan Heaven,” etc. This 
magazine claims that the dogmas of the ‘‘ New Jerusalem” Church 
are widely diffused.——Poet Lore for December has papers on ‘‘ Thomas 
Lodge, an Elizabethan Lyrist,” ‘‘ Hamlet Once More,” ‘‘The Whitman- 
Shakespeare Question,” ‘‘Six Weeks with Chaucer,” ‘‘ Browning 
Study Hints,” and “Some Recent American Poetry.” This journal is 
devoted to Shakespeare, Browning, and the Comparative Study of Litera- 
ture. Its writers rank high as literary critics, Students of poetry cannot 
fail to find it suggestive, instructive, and entertaining. ——The Catholie 
World for January gives much space to Columbus and Isabella, his royal 
patroness, It is severe in its comments on Justin Winsor’s Christopher 
Columbus, because he touches the sins and superstitions of the great nav- 
igator, who, though a good Catholic, was far from being a saint after the 
Christian pattern. Yet the Catholic World is very vigorously edited. —— 
The Methodist Magazine for January is, as usual, filled with good things 
fitted to inform the mind, please the fancy, and stimulate the religious 
affections. ——The African Repository for January has for its leading ar- 
ticle a lecture by Dr. Blyden, delivered in Lagos, West Africa, advocat- 
ing the repatriation of the Negroes of North and South America as the 
surest means of civilizing Africa. ——Harper’s Magazine for January is rich 
in its numerous illustrations. Its letter-press is, as usual, abundantly 
entertaining and instructive. ‘‘ Canada’s El Dorado” has special impor- 
tance for readers interested in the future of the as yet undeveloped prov- 
ince known as British Columbia. ——The Century Magazine for January 
has for its leading article a finely illustrated and ably written paper, by 
Dr. Wheatley, on the ‘‘ Jews in New York.” Dr. Buckley’s article on 
‘‘ Witchcraft ” is also a very fine paper. ‘‘ Custer’s Last Battle” is also 
splendidly illustrated. Taken as a whole it is a superb number.——The 
Critical Review of Theological and Philosophical Literature for January 
is filled with critical digests of the most recent publications on biblical 
and theological topics by some of the best thinkers in England and 
Scotland. 
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BOOKS: CRITIQUES AND NOTICES. 


LOWELL’S ‘“‘ TOTAL EFFECT.” 

Critics write of books according to their knowledge of the authors, or 
of the subject-matter of their contents, or of the swing of particular chap- 
ters, or their individual notions of literature. Mr. Lowell says, ‘‘I be- 
lieve we should judge a book rather by its total effect than by the adequacy 
of special parts.” This may not strike our readers as a comprehensive 
rule, but, as the ‘‘total effect” of a book must include its moral tend- 
ency, its wsthetical value, and its intellectual substance, they will not 
greatly err if they should determine the worth of a book by this standard 
of judgment. It is not enough to reach a conclusion ‘ by the adequacy of 
special parts.” The following books will stand the test of ‘‘ total effect:” 
The Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament, by T. H. Bernard; Natural 
Theology, by G. G. Stokes; Hera and Nehemiah, by George Rawlinson; 
Studies in Chaucer, by T. R. Lounsbury; and Pharaohs, Fellahs, and Ea 
plorers, by Amelia B. Edwards. 


— ~_ - 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

An Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament. By S. R. Driver, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Hebrew and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 8vo, pp. 
520. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, cloth, $2.50. 

Dr. Driver is one of the few eminent English scholars who, gradually 
breaking away from the so-called traditional views of Old’ Testament lit- 
erature, have finally accepted, though at times in a restrained or cautious 
way, the more affirmative conclusions of destructive criticism. He is, at 
the same time, an example of a conscientious student and a warning to 
any who may be influenced by the career of another of the evil effect of 
coquetry with pernicious opinion; for in this work he reviews and sus- 
tains, by the ingenuity of argument and as a result of alleged original re- 
search, nearly every position repudiated by the conservative party of the 
Christian Church. Having gone so far it is absurd to regard him as a 
mild progressive, or to view his work in any other light than ag supple- 
mentary to the bolder antagonisms of the school which has more distinctly 
separated itself from the evangelical body of Christians. In harmony 
with others, Dr. Driver properly distinguishes between the fact and form 
of revelation, confining his investigation to the latter; but while he 
reaches one set of conclusions it is significant that other scholars reach, by 
methods as scientific as those he adopts, another and exactly opposite set 
of conclusions. Wherefore it is not so evident that this ‘‘Introduction” is 
to be accepted without reservation or verification. It is on trial; or rather, 
its positions are in the tentative stage, and he is hasty who adopts them 
on first reading, or even inclines to them without considerable previous 


personal research and weighing of all the evidence in the premises. It is 
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to be observed, moreover, that while the author for the most part writes 
with assurance, he confesses that he does not employ the inductive method, 
which is not impracticable, but too often assumes that which he prefers 
to be true, and depends more upon ‘‘ degrees of probability ” than upon 
rational and logical processes, giving in the end ‘‘ approximate results” 
rather than distinct certainties. We must be excused if we say that this 
amuses us. The higher critics maintain that biblical criticism is a science, 
and yet one of their number abjures induction and shouts ‘‘ probabilities.” 
‘‘ Criticism,” at the present stage, is only a conjecture—one of many the- 
ories that have been applied to the Scriptures—and is without fixture 
among the sciences. Dr. Driver is honest, and, considered as the develop- 
ment of atheory, his book is interesting and valuable. We also add that 
he depends entirely too much upon the style of the biblical writers, or 
what he calls ‘‘ types of style” in the Old Testament, for arguments in 
favor of new and unknown authorships of the books and for general infer- 
ences, Writers on style are nearly unanimous in the opinion that it alone 
cannot determine authorship. Beyond this general characterization of 
the work we need not go, referring the reader to the detailed discussions 
concerning each book, and reminding him that the important arguments 
in each case have been completely answered by scholars as noted as the 
learned author of Oxford. It is enough to say that Dr. Driver upholds 
the theory of a hexateuch; that he regards the priests’ code as of later 
date than the Mosaic period; that he rejects the Mosaic origin of Deuter- 
onomy; that he dismewbers Isaiah; that he deprives Solomon of the re- 
nown of authorship; that he assigns Daniel to a later time than the proph- 
ets of that name; and that he ignores to a great extent the results of 
consecrated scholars, showing great familiarity with Wellhausen, Kuenen, 
Socin, Kautzsch, Dillmann, and the strayists of the continent. For this 
condition of things we are not responsible; we could wish it were other- 
wise. However, we may conclude with the statement that as a réswmé of 
the work of the higher critics on the Old Testament we know of no vol- 
ume more accurate and trustworthy than that of Dr. Driver’s, and recom- 
mend it because it accomplishes its purpose. 


The Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament. Fight Lectures Delivered Before 
the University of Oxford on the Bampton Foundation, by THomas DEHANY 
BERNARD, M.A., of Exeter College, and Rector of Walcot. 12mo, pp. 258. 
New York: American Tract Society. Price, cloth, $1. 

Of several works written on this subject none with which we are ac- 
quainted exceeds in scope of treatment, right use of material, and devel- 
opment of the doctrinal unity of the New Testament the volume before 
us, Considering the plan of the author, which embraced a minute study 
of the gospels and epistles, and a sifting of the whole for specific teach- 
ing, the brevity of his work is as remarkable as its coherency and strength. 
After comparing plans of investigation, some of which he concedes to be 
essentially important, he decided to waive the consideration of the proofs 
of the fact of a progressive system of doctrine in revelation, and devoted 
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himself to the development of such a system as it should appear to his 
understanding. For this purpose he finds the present order of arrange 


ment of the New Testament books entirely adequate; he regards it as 


essentially the natural order, and proceeds to trace the growth of divine 





g from its simple gospel form to the epistolary amplifications, end 
ing with apocalyptic consummations, In these various steps he holds him 
self to certain primary principles, applying them to what he calls the 
** progr ssive scheme ” of the New Testament. In the gospels the scheme 
is manifest, but does not bear the character of fin lity. In the Acts it 
takes a new phase, in that it furnishes an exhibition of the working power 
of the scheme, with a difference in the method of interpretation of teach- 
ing. The marked defect of this stage of development is, that it merely 
adapts the truth to non-Christian minds, or exhibits gospel power to the 
eye of the world. The epistles, speaking to the Church itself, are a neces 
sity, and contain that inner development of the divine mysteries so essen- 


plete Christian character. While the gospels commence with 
Christ the epistles conclude with his teachings in their fullness under the 
guiding influence of the Holy Spirit; and, together with the light of 


John’s vision on Patmos, constitute an historical unfolding of fundamental 


tlal to com 


doctrines that heresy should not distort nor infidelity deprive of influence 
in the moral culture of the race. The author is explicit in belief, clear in 
apprehension, and concise in expression, and writes as one who has found 
the truth as it is in Jesus. 





Problems of ( nity and Skeptic Lessons Years’ Experience 
j 2 F ( stiar ] B tev. A tJ. HARRIS B.D 
\ r L fi pp 340 New Y¥ ians, Green & Uo 
Pr $2.25 


In some respects the ‘‘ problems” of this book are those with which 
Christian thinkers are familiar, but on the whole the presentation is varied 
and grasping, and the discussions are abreast of the times. There is none 
of the old clerical atmosphere around the author, and none of that self- 
confident, overbelieving spirit which has too often dominated in the 
interpretation of the canons of Christianity and in the attempted refuta 
tions of error. He recognizes the breach between faith and unfaith, and 


is aware of the difficulties to be overcome in h« ling the diffe rences, and 


uniting mankind in a common respect for what, to the Church, is a divine 
religion, Governed by a charitable temper himself, he assurhes that the 
tone of Christians and sk« ptics has materially changed in the last twenty 
years; Christians having become more conciliatory in spirit and expres 
sion and ske ptic 3 more reverential in their avowal of opinion, Especially 
the attitude of the parties is an advance most manifest, for Christian 


cholars are devoting themselves to an intellectual defense of the charac 





ter and claims of Christianity, while skeptics are narrowing their criticisms 
and oppositions to the various forms of agnosticism, being supported, as 
they insist, by the influence of science and philosophy. The conflict, 


therefore, is no longer one of authority, but of scientific and philosophic, 
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or intellectual, strength. The author is also far-seeing enough to recog- 
nize that a refutation of skeptical objections, to which he devotes consid- 
erable space, by no means implies a vindication of Christianity, which for 
its integrity and stability must rest upon internal evidence and the proofs 
that the supernatural is able to make for itself. Hence, though concessions 
are now made that were impossible in the past, and though many non- 
essential points are held in abeyance, the Christian student reaches a line 
beyond which it would be fatal to go. His stopping-point is an ‘ irre- 
ducible Christianity ;” a religion of theistic and Messianic elements which, 
in the presence of scientific assault, is unyielding, and which proposes to 
subdue all things to itself. Without giving a synopsis of the book, 
which is elaborate on the main issues, we have indicated the controlling 
spirit of the author, who, by his rational treatment of specific moral diffi- 
culties, enables the Christian worker, if possessed of the same spirit, to 
pursue the Master’s business with calmness, hopefulness, and much as- 
surance. 


Biblical Theology of the New Testament. By Revere FRANKLIN WEIDNER, Author 
of An Introduction to Dogmatic Theology, New Testament Greek Method, Christian 
Ethics, etc. Vol. Il. 12mo, pp. 351. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
Upon the particular themes of this volume—Paulinism and Johannean 

theology—the author has expended a vast amount of labor, producing 

an exposition rich in its evangelical tone, scholarly in its wide grasp of 
the unfolding problems of the apostles, and helpful in the representation 
of the spiritual elements of the Christian system. So comprehensive is 
the work that it may stand alone, though the first volume will prepare 
the student for a more immediate appreciation of the rarer worth of the 
second volume. In these pages Paul himself appears in full height as 
an authorized teacher, but gradually his teachings gain the attention, and 
merge into the common inheritance of divine truths. Quite early the 
author considers the Pauline eschatology, dwelling upon its salient teach- 
ings all too briefly and unsatisfactorily; but in the general treatment of 
the doctrinal system of the four great epistles he is spacious and mag- 

nanimous, albeit a partaker of the forensic spirit that animated Paul as a 

controversialist, and that gave form to these epistles. In the writings of 

Luke and in the Epistle to the Hebrews he also traces the Pauline spirit, 

but draws no unfavorable inferences on either side. By ‘‘ Paulinism ” in 

the New Testament he does not mean a new religion or a new phase of 

Christianity, but a development of its first principles in polemic and lit- 

erary form, advancing it beyond the concrete appearances of history and 

adapting it to use in all ages, In like manner the teachings of John, in 
their larger aspect as doctrine and in their apocalyptic revelation of the 
last things, pass under the closest scrutiny, resulting in a confirmation of 
the Pauline sense of Christianity. Paul and John, dissimilar in personal 
endowments and characteristics, agree in their conceptions, so far as they 
relate to the same teachings, of what Jesus meant in the revelations of 
his purposes and of the nature and sequel of redemption. Occasionally, 
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but not frequently enough to disturb the judgment, the author writes 
from a view-point different from ours; but, on the whole, he has aimed to 
represent the critical developments of Christianity as given in the New 
Testament from an impartial understanding, and he, therefore, may be 
safely followed in his conceptions and deductions. 


Natural Theology. The Gifford Lectures Delivered Before the University of Edin- 
rgh in 1891. By Prof. Sir G. G. Stokes, Bart., M. P. 12mo, pp. 273. Lon- 

jon: Adam and Charles Black. Price, cloth, $1 50, 

Natural theology has its uses, but that it is insufficient as a moral inter- 
preter must be admitted by those who have employed it in the search for 
moral truth. Professor Stokes, the distinguished lecturer, confined in his 
studies and observations to the view-points of the founder of the lecture- 
ship which permitted him to speak, makes the most of natural or scien- 
tific phenomena in the interest of Christian belief; but he indirectly con- 
fesses the need of a more powerful instrument for his investigation. 
Grappling with the theistic doctrine, he finds in the law of causality an 
indication of a world-designer who operates according to intelligence and 
will. Evolution, as a scientific theory, has its difficulties, but within 
limits it is useful and a help. He does not make it clear, however, by 
any natural theory, that God is a personal ruler, but establishes it on a 
conjecture. Nor are the natural explanations of evil, pain, mortality, and 


immortality, though grounded in self-evident data, more satisfactory than 





the natural defense of the theistic notion; while his reflections on the 
ethical idea evidence man’s inability, without divine enlightenment, to 
distinguish between right and wrong. The book is in the right direction. 
It shows the value and the inherent weakness of natural theology; it 
shows the need of a divine revelation. It is written in a most fascinating 
style, and with the sobriety and dignity of a conscientious inquirer, The 
author felt in its preparation that he was performing a task which, fruit- 
ful in its suggestions, would fall short of demonstration of the matters 
at issue. In this spirit he commenced, and was under its influence until 
he concluded. The result is a book that is helpful in defining the inade- 
quacy and limitations of a species of theology that needs the touch of 


Ezra and Nehemiah. Their Lives and Times. By GrorGe Raw Linson, M.A., 
F.R.G.8. 12mo, pp. 182. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. Price, 
cloth, $1. 

Of recent writers on Old Testament books and their authots none is 
more entertaining and instructive than Professor Rawlinson. Patient in 
research, far-seeking in purpose, and candid in inference, he is also trust- 
worthy, and a very satisfactory guide in those departments of study not 
accessible to the general reader. Influenced by the Christian faith, he 
never permits negative criticism to disturb his views, though he acquaints 
himself with its processes and results, and is independent enough to revise 
traditional beliefs when the facts are against them. The latest volume 
from his pen exhibits quite fully the more prominent characteristics of the 
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author as a thinker and writer, and is valuable from its coherency and 
splendid tributes to the characters of the two reformers engaging his con- 
sideration, Of Ezra’s birth and education, his relations with the Persian 
government, his governorship of Judea, and his association with Nehe- 
miah, the author writes from historical data found in recent works and 
in the Scriptures, making almost a continuous story from his priestly 
descent to his death and burial. To biblical students the chapter on the 
literary labors of Ezra will be worth more than all else in the book, He 
vindicates Ezra’s authorship of the book that bears his name and of the 
two books of Chronicles against the specious theories of the German sep- 
arators, proving a unity in this literature that rebukes the attempts of 
others to show a diversity incompatible with single authorship. He also 
explains Ezra’s introduction of the square Hebrew character, his connec- 
tion with the canon of Scripture, his origination of the great synagogue, 
and establishment of the local synagogues, with a definite ritual and the 
various institutions of the Jewish religion that survived until the days of 
Christ. In every respect his estimate of Ezra is elevating and magnificent. 
Nor does his enthusiasm abate when he applies his critical judgment to 
the character and achievements of Nehemiah, the civil governor of Judea. 
He traces the various reformations accomplished under his direction and 
the difficulties that opposed a wise administration of religious and civil 
affairs. Recognizing the moral blemishes of the man, such as vindictive- 
ness and self-complacency, he exalts his piety and patriotism, together 
with his courage, energy, caution, usefulness, and hospitality. In the 
light of these revelations Nehemiah becomes an imposing figure in that 
critical period of Jewish history. Professor Rawlinson has, in other 
monographs, brought the Christian student under obligations to him, and 
this book but adds to the indebtedness. 


The Oldest Drama in the World: The Book of Job. Arranged in Dramatic Form, 
with Elucidations. By Rev, ALFreD WaLts. With a Prefatory Note by 
Henry A. Burrz, D.D., LL.D., President of Drew Theological Seminary. 12mo, 
pp. 124. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. Price, 
cloth, 60 cents. 

The mystery surrounding the authorship, the date, and the scenes of 
the book of Job will perhaps never be solved. But in times to come, as 
in the past, scholars will pronounce the book to be history or poetry, and 
of early or later composition, according to their varying judgments, The 
author of the present work on Job certainly does not attempt the expla- 
nation of such problems in biblical criticism. Discovering rather, with 
other students of Job, a poetic quality in the book, he has sought to throw 
into dramatic form the prose with which the ordinary reader of the King 
James version is familiar. To be specially commended is the fact that 
the ordinary text of the Scripture has been closely retained, rather 
than a new translation based upon personal preferences and tendencies 
of scholarship. To have arranged the book of Job in this manner, 
with subdivisions into acts and scenes, indicates great painstaking and a 
keen sense of the artistic element on the part of Mr. Walls. Those who 
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Fellowship With Christ. And Other Discourses Delivered on Special Occasions 
By R. W. Date, LL.D r yha 12mo, pp. 368. New York: A. C 
Armstrong & 5 th, $L.75 
Dr. Dale is as ¢ quer in speech as he is vigorous in thought. The 
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has consequently opened an all-important chapter in his present review of 
the elaborate mythologies of the ancient world. The student, though long 
familiar with the traditional worship of Greece, Rome, the Etruscans, the 
Druids, and the Norse, will be grateful for the gathering together in com- 
pact form of much that he must otherwise select piecemeal from classical 
dictionaries and similar authorities of reference. Nor will he, probably, 
find lacking from the compilation any of the facts that are essential for 
the purposes of practical scholarship. A further suggestion of the work 
is the superior moral excellence of Christianity and its ultimate triumph 
over all heathen cults and systems. While the study of comparative relig- 
ion inevitably leads to such a conclusion it is refreshing to meet once 
more the familiar argument and tlie supreme lesson of tlhe Gospel’s tri- 
umph. As to its order of publication, this last work of Dr. Fradenburgh 
rightly follows the issue of Living Religions and Fire from Strange Altars, 
and is the concluding number of the series. Such an attempt to popular- 
ize the subject of the great religions of the world should meet with a 
grateful recognition on the part of many readers. 


Unpublished Inscriptions of Esarhaddon. In Autograph Fac-simile with Translit- 
eration and Translation. By Ropert W. RopGers, Ph.D. Price, 40 cents. 

In these translated inscriptions Dr. Rogers offers some original work to 
the attention of Old Testament scholars. The reign and character 
of Esarhaddon, ‘‘king of Assyria,” together with the slave customs of 
the times, are vividly portrayed on the two fragments of clay from which 
the text is taken. The whole is valuable in itself, but as it is the begin- 
ning of further text-reading of buried historical remains it gains by its 
relation to that which is to come. 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Mind is Matter ; or, The Substance of the Soul. By WittiamM HempstREet. 12mo, 
pp. 252. New York: Fowler and Wells Company. 

Though not indorsing the theory of this book, we are far from op- 
posing its examination. It is an attempt to solve the problem of the 
soul, revealing without removing the usual difficulties, and advancing 
notions that chemistry, physiology, and psychology do not support, and 
with which religion, in its ultimate significance, is at variance. Yet it 
assumes a scientific spirit, and is written in corroboration of the great doc- 
trine of immortality. It is because of its single religious conclusion that 
it should be considered; but it is questionable if immortality is in such 
straits asto call upon so-called natural law to help it out. Asa substitute 
for the supernatural phases of Christianity the author proposes a ‘‘ material 
spiritualism,” which regards the soul and God as physical facts. Holding 
that matter is the “eternal companion of spirit,” he concludes that the 
persistency of matter and its ‘‘eternicity guarantee the soul’s immortal- 
ity—that is, matter is immortal, therefore the soul is immortal! Nor does 
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he stop with this conclusion. He further maintains that the ‘‘ primordial 
cosmic gas of infinite tenuity is probably the Holy Ghost, the condenga- 
tions of which are the more physical forms.” In this condensation atoms 
first appear, and then combinations into forms, rocks, men, angels, with 
no lines of division between them. He is more specific still in declaring 
that the nerve fluid and electricity are probably the mental body, while 
electricity is matter, and probably the primordial element and the body 
of God. In short, electricity is the key to immortality. The theory 
accepted, agnosticism disappears; rejected, hope dies. The statement 
of the author’s purpose is sufficient. An argument against his elabo- 
rated materialism in the present stage of psychology is not required, 
and religion asks no aid from a science that proposes to depart from its 
facts in order to build a hope that human nature has cherished from the 
beginning, and that all religions, in crude or shapely form, have always 
happily fostered, contributing to civilization in proportion as mankind 
have accepted their teaching of a future life. Our duty ends with the 
recommendation that the book be examined by those who are not satisfied 
with the straightforward testimony of Christ and the apostles. 





Conduct as a Fine Art. The Laws of Daily Conduct, by HOLAS PAINE GILMAN 
Character-Building, by Epwarp Payson JACKSON. 12mo, pp. 230. Boston 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $1.50. 


The book is a disappointment. It does not discuss the great question 
of conduct, which is a question of ethical character, either philosophically 
or religiously but practically, and for the purposes of the home and the 
school-room. Its basis is nature and the demands of society. In the 
code of morals here recommended we find no trace of the higher law, but 
the commonplaces that arise from the contemplation of virtue and vice 
in their ordinary effects on character and social influence. The book is 
not without a certain value, however. Consisting of two parts, each well 
prepared, they are combined into a whole which reflects the pedagogic 
designs of the writers, who give many useful hints in the secular training 
of youth. They aim to promote common morality in a common way, but 
fail to elevate conduct to the level of an ‘‘ art,” or to prescribe any method 
by which its most refined forms may be secured. Give us Aristotle on 
ethics if we cannot have the New Testament; but with the New Testa- 
ment impose not on the people a morality barren of those impulses that 
have eternal law for their source. 


; 


‘ 

A Practical Introductory Hebrew Grammar. By Epwin Cone Bisset, Professor 
in Hartford Theological Seminary. 8vo, pp. 134. Hartford, Conn.: The Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary. Price, cloth, $1.75. 
Since the Hebrew, though one of the ‘‘dead ” languages, is undergoing 

change, particularly in etymology and the laws of grammatical construc- 


tion, new grammars are a necessity. Gradually Gesenius, upon whom schol 
ars have depended, is being modified or supplemented, so that the lan- 
guage is better understood and is contributing a more important service 
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than ever in the interpretation of Old Testament literature. Professor 
Bissell, influenced by the latest results in ancient philology, has prepared 
a grammar that needs little commendation beyond the statement that it 
is from his hands. He has had in view a method by which the language 
may be easily acquired and appropriated in historical and exegetical 
study. In compact form he presents the various ‘ parts of speech,” with 
rules and vocabularies, the mastery of which is indispensable; but the 
open pages of the book attract rather than discourage. With or without 
a teacher, except perhaps at the beginning, the student may, with this 
book, instruct himself in the forms, principles, and significance of a lan- 
guage that speaks to the living world from the past, and walks the earth 
in the garments of a. history that betokens immortality. 


English Words. An Elementary Study of Derivations. By Cuar.ues F. Jounson, 
Professor of English Literature, Trinity College, Hartford. 16mo, pp. 255. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, 84 cents 
In their eagerness to acquire a knowledge of foreign languages Amer- 

ican scholars should not forget their native tongue, the richest and most 
copious language ever spoken by man, and destined, as some believe, to 
absorb other languages and become universal. Any work, therefore, that 
contributes to the special emphasis of its virtues deserves recognition and 
wide use. Professor Johnson has limited his investigation chiefly to the 
derivative elements, tracing in fact the origin and development of the lan- 
guage, with its various infusions from foreign sources, and its gradual 
homogeneity of structure and independence of character. However well 
the work is done, we must take issue, with the statement that the English 
language is not composite, except in ils vocabulary, for if it be not a com- 
posite language in the largest sense, there is none. Nor do we quite 
acquiesce in his minor treatment of the Greek element which is manifest 
in scjentific, poetic, and philosophical terms, suffixes, prefixes, compound 
words, and a large number of stem substantives and verbal roots. Never- 
theless the book magnifies the English language, and awakens a desire to 
know more of its history. 


Pharaohs, Fellahs, and Explorers. MWustrated, By AmeLIA B. Epwarps. §vo, 
pp. 325. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, fancy cloth, $4. 
Egyptology is yet in its beginning as a branch of archeological pursuit. 

One cannot read a compendium of discoveries like that now noticed with- 

out realizing the appropriateness of the saying that ‘‘all Egypt is but the 

facade of an immense sepulcher.” The imagination of the investigator, 
under the inspiration of such a volume, is fertile in conceiving the 
treasures that are hid beneath the sandy stretches of the Nile land, and is 
eager in anticipating the exhumation of other lost cities, historic rolls, the 
mummified forms of priests and princes, and art memorials that shall 
further enrich the world’s museums and give new confirmation to Script- 
ure records. The scientific world must, however, be properly grateful 
for the discoveries already made in Egypt and for the increasing literature 
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thereon that is accumulating. Miss Edwards has won an enviable place 


among the Egyptologists of the day, and now makes the reading public 


her debtor in the publication under review. What she has hitherto said 
in lectures delivered through the United States is here issued with 
emendations. The inquirer after the happenings in Egypt since the 
startling discoveries of 1881 will find here a summation sufficient for prac- 
tical uses, and withal couched in description that is intelligible to all. 
Many of the valuable cuts of Petrie, Maspero, and others have by permis- 


sion been inserted, and in their exquisite beauty add to the charm of the 


work. By attractive treatises like the present, the leaders in Egyptian 

search may well hope to foster interest in their archeological undertak- 

ings among many who can never hope to cross the ocean and themselves 

engage in the labors of discovery 

The Antigone of Sophocles, W 1 Introduction, Notes, and Appendix. For 
the Use of Students in © By Mitton W. Humpureys, Professor of 
Greek in the University of \ . 12mo, pp. 256. New York: Harper & 


re 
Brothers 


Sophocles has truthfully been called the great master of Greek tragedy. 
Though having as his contemporaries and his rivals in dramatic verse such 
illustrious writers as Asch ylus, Euripides, Aristias, and Philocles, his genius 
for dramatic composition brought him the prize in many Grecian contests, 
and has won for him the praise of all the centuries. The Antigone would 
also seem worthy of rank among his greatest works, in its weird myth- 


ologic basis, its recurring crises, and its tragic happenings. Any repub- 
lication of the Greek text, as in the present instance, should therefore be 
¢ the interests of the classic student, 





undertaken with the purpose of servi 





and to this end all available texts should be carefully consulted and all 
dditions made in glossary or notes that may make for perspicuity. It is 
satisfactory to notice that these needs seem to have been borne in mind 
by Professor Humphreys in his present edition of the Antigone. In the 
Introduction of the volume he traces the life of Sophocles, outlines the 
play, and considers its meters with a fullness that leaves little to be else- 
where sought. In the Notes and Appendix he adds many detailed notices 
of the text, that, if followed, will help to accurate translation. As a number 
of Harper’s new classic series this work of the great Attic tragedian should 


find a welcome in the class rooms of our higher schools and colleges. 


Literary Landmarks of Edinburgh. By Laurence Hutton, Author of Literary 
Landmarks of London, et Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 80. New York: Harper & 


Brothers. Price, cloth, $1 


The book combines the results of minute and careful observation with 
the intelligent reflections that arise from a knowledge of history, archi- 


tecture, and biography. Mr. Hutton writes easily, gracefully, and revives 
an interest in the literary heroes of other days. Evidently he spent as 
much time on Edinburgh itself as on the historic characters of which he 
writes, and makes good use of the material that necessarily accumulated in 
his researches. He introduces us to the homes of Johnson, Boswell, Hume, 
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Smollett, Adam Smith, Stewart, Burns, Scott, Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, 
Carlyle, De Quincey, and others, showing that genius did not seek extra 
external comforts, but was satisfied with an ordinary lodging and often 
With little to eat. Edinburgh was a literary center and earned earthly 
renown; and, though to-day it boasts of colleges and scholars, it copes in 
vain with that which is past. Mr. Hutton sweeps the past with the wand 
of the present, and gives it a temporary transfiguration. 


Iatest Literary Essays and Addresses of James Russell Lowell, 12mo, pp. 184. 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

In this series of papers Lowell exhibits not merely the high quality of 
his capabilities, but the rich fruitage of that literary culture concerning 
the extent of which critics are now disputing. The variety of subjects, 
though not extensive, sufficiently demonstrates the purity of his tastes, 
the direction of his predilections, the elevation of his view-points of study, 
and the ethical tone of his thinking and writing. The papers on Gray, 
Milton’s ‘‘ Areopagitica,” and Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Richard III.” will attract 
readers of poetical inclination; while those on ‘‘The Study of Modern 
Languages” and ‘‘ The Progress of the World” will be eagerly studied by 
educators, moralists, and the literary classes generally. In reviewing his 
essays on certain poets we are impressed that he not only gives an individ- 
ual appreciation of the genius of the particular poet, but conforms to the 
rules by which critical opinion respecting them has been formed, But in 
conforming to rule he has reserved room enough for original opinion, and 
expresses it when necessary to forming a complete judgment. Hence, 
while he does not offend by abrupt independence, he solicits attention by 
a courageous originality. In advocating the larger claims of the modern 
languages he harmonizes with secular educators; but he is not an extrem- 
ist, and therefore his paper will not inaugurate a revolution. In literary 
form the paper on ‘‘ The Progress of the World” is one of the best, but 
the treatment of the subject is disappointing. Lowell is not an optimist, 
and yet he has faith; he is not a pessimist, but he seemingly writes on a 
dark day. He dwells too intently on the materialistic forces in society, at 
the same time conceding that it is the ‘‘moral forces that, more than 
all others, govern the direction and regulate the advance of our affairs.” 
But one must conclude that in his judgment the former are in temporary 
supremacy, and must precede in the preparation of the race for the reign 
of the latter. To read Lowell is to be aroused from reverie and to be 
carried into the regions of a self-conscious, intellectual life. This is our 
commendation of this volume. 





HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


The Republic to Methodism, Dr. By H. H. Moore, D.D. 12mo, pp. 363. Cin- 
cinnati: Cranston & Stowe. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Price, cloth, 90 cents. 
As Methodism has provoked a literature adverse to its spirit and pur- 

pose Dr. Moore is quite right in holding that a defense of its doctrines, 
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polity, and history is legitimate, and even required, if an intelligent un- 
derstanding of its mission is to prevail in the world. He does not claim 
to be its only defender, for he acknowledges the services of many writers 
in its behalf; but he so traces its relation to our vational institutions and 
the national progress as to justify the opinion that he has presented Meth- 
odism in a new aspect, and supported it on grounds that must command 
the respect and attention of the American citizen as well as the theologian 
and historian. From many proofs of its providential origin the author 
passes to note that this country appears to be the theater for its develop- 
ment; and in the fact that it here commenced its career simultaneously with 
the nation, and was better adapted to existing conditions than were the colo- 
nial Churches, he discovers the indications of its mission and the prophecy 
of its development and stability. On this basis he builds his book, Con- 
cisely yet comprehensively he exhibits the contact of Methodism with the 
national life, showing that it has conserved the moral forces of the Re- 
public, produced national homogeneity, initiated the temperance reforma- 
tion, and adapted itself to the spiritual condition of the people at large. 
Full as is this presentation it is free from narrowness and bigotry, doing 
injustice neither to other Churches nor to our secular history. To many 
readers the summary of facts will be a revelation of the power and influ- 
ence of Methodism as a leavening agency in the social and intellectual 
progress of the nation. The claim that Methodism has resisted idealism, 
pantheism, naturalism, fatalism, and Calvinism, thereby shaping the the- 
ology of Protestant Christendom, may not be wholly regarded with favor; 
but its explanation is in the view-point of the writer. Under the mo- 
mentum of a powerful conception he has attributed, not an exaggerated 
influence to Methodism, but a molding power that has not always been 
in sight, and yet, like gravitation, has been ever working, until Christian 
thought palpitates with Wesleyan sympathies, and evolves in accordance 
with its high decrees. Dr. Moore is the Hector of Methodism, defending 
it against the adversary, and enlightening the nation as to its health-con- 
serving influence in a republic of free citizens, to whom the book is re- 
spectfully referred as worthy of attention. 


The Story of Portugal. By H. Morse STepHens, Balio] College, Oxford, Oxford 
University Extension Lecturer, Author of A Listory of the French Revolution. 
12mo, pp. 448. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, cloth, $1.50. 
Portugal is one of the less influential members in the family of the na- 

tions. Although governmental influence does not depend upon geograph- 

ical size or favorable topographical considerations, yet the Portuguese do 
not seem to have maintained the prominence which other smaller terri- 
tories of the world have attained. Partly in the suggestion of this failure 
of Portugal to come to lasting power, and largely in the logical and elab- 
orate tracing of her national history, the present volume has its value. 

The chronological rather than the episodical method of treatment is the 

order preferred by the author; and the mode certainly makes for clearness 

if not for increased interest of narration. The reader is attracted by the in- 
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itial premise of the work that the rank of Portugal among the independent 
nations of Europe is attributable to Alfonso Heariques, the first king of Por- 
tugal, and John I., the founder of the house of Aviz. In such a tribute of 
honor to these earlier leaders is discoverable the underlying fact of indebted- 
ness on the part of many nations to individuals. By the sagacity and the 
prowess of a few the many have come to fame. From the detailed study 
of Portuguese history that follows nothing seems to have been omitted 
which is necessary to the completeness of the story. The presence of the 
Romans, the Visigoths, and the Mohammedans in early Portugal; the 
consolidation of the kingdom; the discoveries of the Portuguese explor- 
ers; the literature of Portugal, and the checkered career of the kingdom 
in the later centuries are some of the phases of the national existence which 
the author successively considers and amplifies. Clearness, sufficient 
brevity, and withal a comprehensive review of the Portuguese history 
combine to make the volume valuable for general uses. It is one of the 
latest in the series on ‘‘ The Story of the Nations.” 


Studies in Chaucer, His Life and Writings. By Tuomas R. Lounssury, Pro- 
fessor of English in the Shettield Scientific School of Yale University. In 
Three Volumes. Vol. I., 8vo, pp. 504; vol. IL, 8vo, pp. 551; vol. IIL, 8vo, 
pp. 512. New York: Harper & Brothers, Price, per volume, $3. 

We congratulate the English-speaking world upon the appearance of 
these volumes, which have pre-eminent claims to superiority as standards 
of judgment of the literary character and influence of the great poet of the 
fourteenth century. Until within twenty-five years Chaucer has been to 
the large majority of students but a name—the exponent of a dead age 
and of a language and literature that were lost in the developments of 
English intellectualism. In spite of the dust that covers his memory; in 
spite of the progress in letters since his time; in spite of the established 
fame of other ancient celebrities; Chaucer, with his quaint verbiage and 
sometimes undecipherable meaning, revives and speaks to the modern 
world flashing his poetic fire into the noonlight of our times. The task 
of the author was by no means simple, but, on the contrary, considering 
its perplexities, it is surprising that he undertook it, and, undertaking it, 
that he finished it. The difficulties arising from the traditional and even 
legendary character of much of the data at hand, and the variant views 
of Chaucer scholars on almost every point in the biography, were such as 
to tax to the utmost his skill, patience, critical discrimination, and that 
spirit of fairness that is necessary to give value and dignity to final con- 
clusions. As touching the date of Chaucer’s birth he had to sift opinions, 
supposed facts, and theories which led him to substitute the year 1340 
for the traditional date, 1328. In writing this biography he determined 
to avoid speculation; and yet in every direction he struck conjectures, 
traditions, and legends that made it seemingly impossible to write accu- 
rate history. Through these difficulties he piloted his way by that judg- 
ment which is independent of the consensus of scholars, affirming the new 
facts he had in his researches discovered, and supporting his conclusions 
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against the literary critics by arguments that, if not unanswerable in all 
cases, are respectable in intent and formidable in apparent strength. The 
chief interest of these volumes centers in the discussions concerning 
the works of Chaucer, to whom has been attributed more poems than he 
wrote, but which have been so incorporated with what all critics allow he 
did write as to embarrass a writer who undertakes to separate them. Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury distinguishes, in his own way, between the genuine and 
spurious, the result being a Chaucer literature that astonishes with its 
richness and variety, and places the poet in the front rank of English 
brain-men. The reader may obtain in these volumes facts, arguments, 
and conclusions that cannot be found elsewhere, and to the investigation 
of which the author devoted several years and all the resources at his 
command. Read critically, or as an intellectual entertainment and for 
purposes of instruction, the volumes are profitable for suggestion in biog- 
raphy, history, and literature. 


John Winthrop, First Governor of the Massachusetts Colony. By JosepH Hopkins 
TWICHELL. 12mo, pp. 245. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, cloth, 
75 cents. 

Cotton Mather, the Puritan Priest. By Barrett WENDELL. 12mo, pp. 321. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 

The first volume is of interest to the citizen. It aims at a respectably 
full biography of one of the popular and efficient colonial governors of 
Massachusetts, who was so inseparably connected with the growth of the 
commonwealth as to compel the author to reflect, to a large extent. the 
spirit of the times and the conditions of which the governor was a central 
figure of the social and political life. Never forgetting his main pur- 
pose, he often drifts into the history of the period, adding interest to his 
otherwise instructive and valuable work. To know the career of John 
Winthrop, who served twelve terms as governor, is to know much of the 
early progress of New England, and of the struggle in the establish- 
ment of a civil government. The period was puritanic in religion, law, 
society, education, and general customs. The Church partook of the 
inelastic spirit, and contributed its sternness and stiffness to political 
government, while the people were awed by the alleged decrees of a cold 
providence and the iron rule of civil governors. The life and services of 
Winthrop, together with the development of civil institutions, pass in 
review before the reader, who is instructed by the information of the 
book, as well as charmed by the lucid style in which it is written. 

The second book addresses itself with special force to the Qhristian 
ministry. The author attempts to relieve the life of Cotton Mather of a 
standing reproach, but it is difficult to reverse the verdict of history. 
Disinclined to veracity, given to visions, and under the sway of an iras- 
cible mental state, he was unpopular in his own times and never com- 
manded the admiration of historians. Probably he was honest, but many 
believe that he was devilish. The author of this book is faithful to the 
facts as he finds them, tracing his ministry or public career in connection 
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with his private life, and closing with an estimate of his work and influ- 
ence. The book does not restore Mr. Mather to human confidence, but it 
does exhibit him as a commanding personality, with energy, persistence, 
and courage, such as under other circumstances might have enabled him 
to accomplish a beneficent work for mankind. In this book one sces the 
Puritan priest as he was in the days that tolerated one class of fanatics at 
the expense of another class. 


Life and Letters of General Thomas J. Jackson (Stonewall Jackson). By his Wife, 
Marky ANNa Jackson. With an Introduction by Henry M. Figip, D.D. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, pp. 479. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $2. 
The public glamour of military heroes usually eclipses the virtues that 

are on exhibition in their private life. We know of them as leaders of 

armies, but know little of them as fathers, husbands, friends. Yet the 
public career of such men is more attractive in the light of the domesticity 
which sometimes finds its way before the public gaze. ‘‘ Stonewall” 

Jackson is here portrayed in his inner life, with all the fascinations that 

appertain to true nobility, rising in our estimation as a general as he 

rises asaman. His biographer is his wife, who has no reason to plead 
excuse for the personal revelations of her work. The public are quite as 
much interested to understand her husband in his social and home-like 
relations as to recognize him as one of the leaders of the unfortunate 
movement of the South against the nation. The book, written in tender- 
ness, and withal in a chaste literary style, is engaging from the first to the 
last page. Concerning his ancestry, education, early military experiences, 
his trip to Europe, his marriage, and preparation for the great war, she 
writes in an historical vein, supplying facts that larger biographies have 
omitted. Respecting his participation in the Southern movement, bat- 
tles, etc., she writes somewhat fully, and always so affectionately, draw- 
ing on his large correspondence, as to disarm criticism even when it would 
be justifiable, General Jackson, as cast in this book, is a figure upon 
which even the soldiers who contested with him may look with some de- 
gree of pride. They cannot approve his course, but they can rejoice in 
his religious faith, in his military honor, and in his nobleness of manhood. 


Abraham Lincoln. An Essay. By Cart Scuurz. 16mo pp. 117. Boston: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $1. 

A great man will bear study from almost every conceivable point of 
view. Even his limitations and blemishes will afford as much instruction 
as his heroic qualities and marvelous deeds. Abraham Lincoln appears 
favorably in the sunlight of investigation. Differing from others in de- 
tails, Mr. Schurz may not differ from them in final judgment; analyzing 
Mr. Lincoln’s career by a method of his own, he does not reverse but in- 
tensifies the already historic verdict of the greatness of Abraham Lincoln, 
The ‘‘ Essay” is succinct in form, vigorous in expression, generous in sen- 
timent, and abounds in wise and careful discriminations between the per- 
manent and the accidental in human character. 
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Tafe of Dorothea Lynde Diz, By Francis Tirrany. 12mo, pp. 392. New York: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

Whoever prepares the list of the world’s great philanthropists must write 
the name of many heroic women in the enrollment. In their delicacy of 
sentiment they have been quick to appreciate the need of sufferers; in 
their magnetism of appeal they have been efficient in awakening co-oper- 
ation; in their frequent genius for leadership they have found opportu- 
nity to bring some of the greatest moral reforms to pass. The province of 
womanhood as such a messenger of mercy to the race none will dispute. 
Dorothea Lynde Dix, as one of these philanthropists, was a marked woman 
of modern times. Her endowments were sufficient and appropriate for 
the specific work she was called upon to accomplish; and circumstances 
were ripe for her projected reform when she entered upon her field of 
work. The certainty of the divine leadership, as seen in her emergence 
from obscurity to the championship of the insane upon two continents, 
and in her long life of labor despite her continued invalidism, is one of 
the speedy convictions of the reader as he follows her life-story. She 
was certainly not an accident in her century, but was divinely led to work 
her great reform. The great reluctance of Miss Dix, though often urged 
to furnish materials for a biography of herself, is an explanation of this 
tardy volume; and her inability, in the final struggle with disease, to 
provide the full data which were desirable must be an excuse for any 
omissions detected. We should be grateful to Mr. Tiffany, under the cir- 
cumstances, for his adequate portrayal of Miss Dix’s strange personality, 
involving such opposite qualities as brusqueness and womanly tenderness, 
er self-reliance under stress of circumstances coupled with the deepest 
modesty. Nor will one greatly differ with the estimate of the biographer, 
as he carefully reads this romantic sketch, that Miss Dix, as the founder of 
so many enduring institutions in America and Europe, has ‘‘ no peer in 
the annals of Protestantism.” Mr. Tiffany has furnished a work which 
in its completeness is a permanent enrichment to the already large list 
of inspiring biographies. 


The Spanish-American Republics. Illustrated. By THEopoRE CHILD. . Large 8vo, 
pp. 444. New York: Harper & Brothers, Price, cloth, $3.59. 

Every traveler is not a good narrator of his journeys. Integrity of 
purpose, quick discernment, a retentive memory, a full knowledge of 
the historical relations of countries visited, and the power of vivid 
description are some of the qualities which seem requisite for successful 
books of travel. Many of these essentials for good narration are possessed 
by Mr. Child. Already has he won reputable mention by his bogks of 
European travel; nor does the present volume indicate methods which 
are less commendable. In excursion he has now visited the Spanish South 
American Republics of Chili, Peru, the Argentine, Paraguay, and Uru- 
guay. Whoever looks for wild and seemingly improbable adventure will 
hardly find it in his description; since a far higher purpose than this 
prompted him in his journey and sustained him in the hardships of his 
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itinerancy. Thus it is that his volume proves a résumé of the racial, so- 
cial, educational, religious, industrial, and political aspects of South 
American life. For its variety and intelligence of description it must 
take its place with works of reference which casual sociological students 
and persons contemplating travel will be glad to consult. 


Public Lands and Agrarian Laws of the Roman Republic. By ANDREW STEPHEN- 
80N, Ph.D., Professor of History, Wesleyan University. 8vo, pp. 101. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press. 

Dr. Stephenson has arranged a serviceable manual of reference in the 
present compilation. As a digest of the agrarian practices of the ancient 
Romans it has all the value which large historic quotations, accurately 
collated, possess. Without the bias that attaches to contemporaneous 
association it is possible herein to estimate the excellences of the early 
Roman systems, to trace their agency in the production of social inequali- 
ties, and to measure their total influence upon the national life. The 
author’s careful and lucid compilation of history pertaining to the Quiri- 
torian Ownership, the Ager Publicus, the Roman Colonies, the Lex Cassia, 
the Lex Licinia, and the Lex Thoria, are among the lines of research which 
he has pursued for the benefit of the classical student. But the agrarian- 
ism of the ancient Roman Republic has also its direct relation to modern 
life. In the showing of Dr. Stephenson the civil code of the Romans 
‘*has become the basis of the law of European peoples, and recommends 
the civilization of Rome to the veneration of mankind.” With this claim 
in mind, the publicists who now undertake the settlement of the perplex- 
ing question of land-ownership may well re-read the chapters of Roman 
history here indicated, mark the public spirit of such leaders as Curius or 
the Gracchi, and catch the zeal for the lasting interests of the common- 
wealth which they displayed. Altogether we may approve the present 
manual for its thoroughness, its healthful tone, and its suggestions of 
equity in land-ownership, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Wealth and Workmen; or, The Mission of Men and Money. By Howarp HeEnx- 

DERSON, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, pp. 351. Cincinnati: George P. Houston. 

The times are clearly opportune for defining the responsibilities of wealth. 
Perhaps the headlong rush for riches was never more pronounced than at 
the present day; certainly the number of plutocrats was never so many as 
are now enrolled in the financial lists. We are therefore indebted to 
Dr. Henderson for a clear reminder, at the outset of his volume, of the 
fact of personal obligation in riches, From the unalterable relation of 
humanity to the Creator men are stewards to administer the wealth with 
which they have been intrusted; nor is the Jewish tithe the guage of their 
responsibility, but ability, rather, is the limit of its measurement—the 
admission of which premise opens the door for the forcible deductions 
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which follow in the author’s treatment. Because man is a steward, undue 
covetousness is sinful; giving should be devotional and systematic; the 
support of the ministry and the maintenance of the missions of the 
Church are an unalterable obligation; and even on so practical a consid- 
eration as temporal prosperity the way to continued prosperity is in giv- 
ing. There is much in this volume that members of the Church need to 
consider. All that is said is said in Dr. Henderson’s inimitable styl 

Virile, fearless, and engaging, he has put the whole subject in a concrete 
and novel setting, and deserves a wide company of readers 


Ben-Hur. A Tale of the Christ. By Lew Wattace, Author of The Boyhood of 
Christ, The Fair God, ete. Illustrated from Drawings by William Martin John- 
son. With Photogravures. The Gartield Edition. 2 vols. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. Price, $7. 

In its literary character Ben-Hur is a masterpiece; in its disguised re- 
ligious purpose it refutes materialism and agnosticism; as a combination 
5 lon) 

of history, biography, and Christianity it is unsurpassed, reflecting the 

power and skill of the author; and in the Garfield edition it appears as if 

art and genius had agreed to put in eclipse all other styles of book-mak- 
ing. In most respects it has the field, and is one of those books, though 
laid in fiction, that contributes to moral health and a wider individual life. 


The Methodist Year-Book for 1892. Edited by Rev. A. B. Sanrorp, M.A. New 
York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. Price, 10 cents. 
The Year-Book grows because Methodism grows. It is crowded with 
facts, statistics, denominational movements, official lists, and such general 
information as every intelligent Methodist will be anxious to obtain. 


Ideals of Beauty. Fac-similes of New Paintings in Water-colors, by Maup Hum- 
PHREY. With Poems on the Beauty, Love, Virtue, and Tenderness of Woman, 
by various Poets. Illustrated by Joseph M. Gleeson and other Artists. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. Price, $7.50. 

Songs of the Sea. Illustrated by Reynotnps Beat. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. Price, $1.50. 

Artists, poets, and the book-maker have leagued together to produce 
these two exquisite books for the drawing-room. Lovers of the beautiful 
cannot do without them. 


Boston Homilies. Short Sermons on the International Sunday-school Lessons for 
1892. By Members of the Alpha Chapter of the Convocation of Boston Univer- 
sity. Second Series. 12mo, pp. 427. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincin- 
nati: Cranston & Stowe. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

The title of this volume best explains its methods and its purpose. ¢ In 
its relation to the standard Sunday-school commentaries and lesson helps 
it is supplemental rather than a substitute. The members of the Alpha 
Chapter who here contribute their discourses include some of the prom- 
inent ministers of the Church. Their skill of exegesis and intelligence of 
treatment combine to make a volume which Sunday-school workers will 
find useful. 





